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FOREWORD 

VOLUME  I 

Those  who  would  know  intimately  the  history  of  America 
may  not  be  content  to  study  only  its  broad  national  aspects. 
The  reclamation  of  this  continent  from  a  primeval  wilderness 
was  an  achievement  in  which  each  separate  locality  became  a 
scene  of  action.  This  marvelous  forward  sweep  of  civilization 
can  be  understood  best  when  its  details  are  read  in  localized 
history. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  has  been  one  of  the  most  vital 
points  in  this  continental  development.  The  annals  of  this 
region  not  only  are  of  nation-wide  significance,  but  they  are 
doubly  interesting  to  those  who  live  here  and  who  may  see  in 
its  past  a  mirror  of  the  lives  of  their  own  ancestors  or 
predecessors. 

Especially  distinguished  by  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
cataracts,  it  attracts  such  interest  as  attaches  to  few  other 
points  on  the  globe.  The  Niagara  region  forms,  moreover,  a 
natural  gateway  between  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  west¬ 
ern  prairies.  Here  the  terminus  of  unbroken  lake  navigation 
concentrates  commerce,  and  here  science  has  found  means  to 
convert  the  energy  of  nature  into  mechanical  power. 

The  people  of  this  frontier  have  known  all  the  trials  that 
make  up  the  life  of  pioneers.  It  has  been  the  battleground 
of  rival  nations.  It  has  experienced  devastation  and  pesti¬ 
lence.  Most  of  all,  however,  it  presents  the  triumphs  of  peace 
and  progress. 

All  of  the  great  inventions  which  have  transformed  civili¬ 
zation — the  steamship,  the  railroad,  the  grain  elevator,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  generation  of  electric  power  by 
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falling  water  and  its  long-distance  transmission — are  asso¬ 
ciated  closely  with  the  history  of  the  Niagara  Frontier. 

The  plan  of  these  volumes  is  to  relate,  in  compact  nar¬ 
rative,  the  story  of  the  Niagara  region  and  to  supplement 
this  with  such  original  documents  and  compilations  of  data  as 
may  be  of  greatest  value.  It  is  hoped  thus  that  the  work  may 
interest  the  general  reader  and  become  a  convenient  reference 
book. 

The  narrative  portion  is  expanded  from  The  Story  of 
Buffalo,  published  in  daily  installments  during  1929-1930  by 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  whose  courtesy  in  thus  permitting 
the  further  use  of  its  articles  is  acknowledged  gratefully. 


Sincerely  yours, 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PREHISTORY  PERIOD 

A  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  history  of  a  locality 
properly  begins  before  authentic  records  of  civilized  men 
attach  to  it.  The  presentation  of  its  past  requires  some  out¬ 
line  of  its  physical  evolution  and  of  the  experiences  of  its 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  so  far  as  these  may  be  learned  from 
the  relics  and  traditions  which  they  have  left.  This  method 
of  treatment  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the  Niagara 
Frontier,  for  here  nature  exhibits  her  work  as  it  is  displayed 
in  few  other  places  on  earth,  and  here  primitive  and  cultured 
minds  alike  have  been  inspired  through  unknown  centuries 
by  the  superhuman  object  lessons  spread  constantly  before 
their  eyes. 

GEOLOGIC 

In  the  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science  one  may  see  a  series  of 
relief  maps  illustrating  the  formation  of  the  North  American 
continent  in  successive  geologic  ages.  The  six  which  relate 
to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  periods  show  the  Niagara 
region  covered  at  different  times  by  great  oceanic  extensions 
from  Hudson  bay,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  Gulf  of  California  and  an  arm  of  the  western  Arctic 
pouring  down  through  the  valley  where  now  is  the  Mackenzie 
river.  In  some  stages  two  or  more  of  these  oceanic  arms 
were  connected.  In  other  eras  they  were  separated.  The 
details  of  continental  elevation  and  subsidence  need  not  here 
be  attempted.  For  purposes  of  local  history  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  the  rocks  which  have  determined  the  character 
of  the  Niagara  region  were  formed  under  the  sea,  chiefly  dur¬ 
ing  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  periods.  They  are  not  vol- 
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canic.  According  to  the  reckoning  used  by  Prof.  Charles 
Schuchert  of  Yale,  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  periods  covered 
some  40,000,000  years  of  earth  history  and  date  back  120,- 
000,000  to  160,000,000  years  before  present  times.  They 
preceded  by  some  15,000,000  to  30,000,000  years  the  carbon¬ 
iferous,  or  Pennsylvanian  age,  when  coal  deposits  were  laid 
down. 

In  the  earlier,  or  Silurian,  period  of  those  remote  ages 
the  sea  bottom  was  built  up  by  the  deposit  of  sediment  of 
various  kinds,  forming  shales  and  sandstones.  These  may 
be  seen  in  the  under  layers  of  the  Niagara  gorge.  In  the 
succeeding  Devonian  and  later  periods,  myriads  of  animal 
organisms,  which  inhabited  these  ancient  seas,  piled  up  coral 
reefs  on  the  foundation  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  much  as  similar 
reefs  are  formed  today  in  the  shallower  areas  of  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  oceans.  Florida,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas 
afford  familiar  examples.  The  basic  part  of  this  process  of 
rock-making  by  living  organisms  is  the  abstraction  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  from  sea  water.  The  reef  thus  formed  becomes 
a  hard  limestone. 

Dr.  Amadeus  W.  Grabau,  now  a  world-famous  geologist  in 
the  service  of  the  Chinese  government,  who  began  his  career 
in  Buffalo  and  wrote  on  local  geology  for  the  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences  and  the  New  York  State  Museum,  described 
this  period  in  a  report  on  the  Geology  and  Paleontology  of 
Eighteen  Mile  Creek.  He  wrote : 

The  lower  Devonian  in  this  part  of  the  country  was 
a  limestone-making  age,  when  the  pure  and  presumably 
warm  waters  of  the  great  interior  Paleozoic  sea,  which 
stretched  from  the  Adirondacks  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
was  inhabited  by  corals,  crinoids  and  other  pure-water 
animals.  Miles  upon  miles  of  coral  reefs  stretched  across 
what  is  now  the  state  of  New  York  and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  and  beyond.  All  that  portion  of  the  “vast 
American  Mediterranean  sea,”  as  Dana  has  called  it, 
was  inhabited  by  millions  of  coral-building  polyps,  which 
constructed  a  reef  comparable  to  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
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of  Australia.  This  ancient  reef  was  a  barrier  reef  for 
the  Devonian  continent  of  North  America,  which  lay  to 
the  north.  .  .  . 

This  ancient  coral  reef  now  constitutes  the  Cornifer- 
ous  limestone  which  can  be  traced  from  Buffalo  eastward 
nearly  to  the  Hudson  river  and  westward  into  Missouri 
and  Iowa. 

These  reefs,  as  further  described  by  Dr.  Grabau,  had 
beauty  of  both  color  and  form  comparable  with,  if  not 
superior  to,  that  of  existing  coral  reefs.  The  organisms 
which  made  them  were  larger  and  more  varied  than  are 
found  today.  Strange,  uncouth  fishes  also  swam  in  the  warm 
seas,  which  were  shut  off  from  the  outer  ocean  by  land  to  the 
east  and  southeast  and,  therefore,  offered  a  favorable  site  for 
coral  growth. 

In  Western  New  York,  several  successive  lines  of  reefs 
were  formed  as  the  elevation  of  the  land  and  recession  of  the 
sea  extended  the  area  of  shallow  water.  One  of  these  is  the 
limestone  layer  which  is  now  the  capping  to  the  northward¬ 
facing  escarpment  at  Lewiston,  extending  as  a  pronounced 
topographical  feature  eastward  into  the  central  part  of  the 
state  and  westward  to  Hamilton,  Ont.  North  of  this  escarp¬ 
ment  the  ancient  plain  of  softer  material  slopes  into  the  val¬ 
ley  occupied  by  Lake  Ontario.  South  of  the  escarpment,  the 
limestone  plain,  200  feet  higher  than  the  Ontario,  dips  grad¬ 
ually  until  the  hard  capping  disappears  as  a  surface  rock 
near  the  northern  end  of  Grand  island.  At  Black  Rock,  it 
rises  to  the  surface  again,  constituting  a  second  escarpment. 
This  was  another  ancient  barrier  reef,  built  by  the  coral 
organisms.  The  Black  Rock  rapids  mark  the  point  where 
the  Niagara  crosses  it.  It  passes  under  the  city  of  Buffalo 
extending  through  Williamsville  and  Akron  and  into  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  familiarly  known  from  the 
quarries  which  have  been  opened  in  it  and  from  building 
and  sewer  excavations.  Many  Buffalo  houses  have  their 
basement  walls  laid  from  stones  quarried  out  of  their  own 
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cellars.  Some  of  the  city’s  streets  have  been  blasted  out  of 
this  bedrock,  so  close  does  it  lie  to  the  surface. 

The  course  marked  by  the  reef  within  Erie  county  is 
described  as  follows  in  Bulletin  No.  143,  New  York  State 
Museum,  by  D.  H.  Newland  and  Henry  Leighton: 

Entering  Erie  county  at  a  point  two  miles  northeast 
of  Akron,  the  escarpment  formed  by  the  Onondaga  lime¬ 
stone  and  underlying  waterlimes  passes  through  Akron 
southwesterly  to  Clarence,  thence  westward  parallel  to 
and  one-half  mile  north  of  the  Clarence- Williamsville 
road.  It  continues  through  Williamsville  and  follows 
rather  closely  the  road  from  Williamsville  to  Buffalo. 
Within  the  city  of  Buffalo  its  limits  are  as  follows: 

It  follows  the  general  direction  of  Main  street  from 
the  Almshouse  (present  site  of  the  University  of  Buf¬ 
falo)  to  near  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Belt  Line 
at  Rodney  and  Fillmore  avenues.  After  crossing  Main 
street,  it  passes  near  the  corner  of  Oakwood  and  Wood¬ 
ward  to  Oakwood  and  Parkside  and  enters  the  park  at 
the  stone  quarry,  crossing  from  there  into  the  cemetery 
at  the  corner  of  the  iron  fence  near  Agassiz  place.  From 
here  it  sweeps  around  a  curve  to  Scajaquada  creek  at 
Main  street  bridge  and  passes  out  of  sight  beneath  the 
drift  on  the  left  bank,  about  300  feet  below  the  bridge. 

In  South  Buffalo  the  bedrock  dips  again  under  the  valley 
of  Buffalo  creek  and  Lake  Erie. 

From  the  period  when  these  Devonian  reefs  were  formed 
until  the  approach  of  the  more  modern  era  of  the  last 
20,000,000  years,  Prof.  Schuchert’s  time  chart  shows  a  period 
of  100,000,000  years,  during  which  the  work  of  continent¬ 
building  proceeded,  with  occasional  submergences,  but  most 
frequently  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  is  described  by  Prof.  Frederick 
Houghton  in  The  Geology  of  Erie  County.  He  says : 

The  time  following  the  emergence  of  the  land  from 
the  sea  has  been  a  time  of  destruction.  The  various 
agencies  of  sub-aerial  erosion  began  their  attack  upon 
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its  newly  emerged  rocks.  Waves  beat  upon  its  edges. 
Frost  and  rain  rent  asunder  and  dissolved  the  rocks. 
Streams  began  their  appointed  work  of  degrading  the 
new  land  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  of  this  erosion  we 
have  little  record.  Some  of  the  valleys  now  occupied  by 
our  streams  were  undoubtedly  eaten  out  by  the  rivers 
of  that  time.  The  topography  of  the  country  has  changed 
materially  since,  yet  its  main  features  exist  now  as  they 
existed  then.  The  valley  of  the  Cattaraugus  was  eroded 
prior  to  the  advance  of  the  great  ice  sheet.  Tonawanda 
creek  was  also  entrenched  in  its  present  valley  before 
glacial  time,  and  Buffalo  creek  is  the  dwindled  successor 
of  a  river  which  during  Mesozoic  time  carved  a  wide  val¬ 
ley  through  the  soft  Portage  and  Marcellus  shales  of 
Erie  county.  The  great  lake  at  our  doors  probably  did 
not  exist  at  that  time.  If  it  were  in  its  present  location, 
it  was  at  least  different  in  its  aspect.  Probably  its  pres¬ 
ent  bed  was  the  valley  of  a  great  river  which  received 
the  waters  of  what  is  now  the  upper  Allegheny  river  and 
carried  them  northwards  to  the  valley  where  now  and 
perhaps  then  was  the  great  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  south 
the  hills,  our  hills,  of  Erie  county  reared  their  heads  as 
now.  The  “Ledge”  looked  then  much  as  it  does  today. 

Although  the  main  features  of  the  country  remain  as 
they  were  in  the  Mesozoic,  they  have  been  changed  in 
detail.  Ages  of  erosion  have  flattened  the  hills  and 
widened  and  deepened  the  valleys.  These  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  were  later  buried  from  sight  for  countless  ages 
under  a  great  ice  sheet,  and  when  they  finally  emerged 
from  their  icy  prison  they  were  everywhere  mantled 
and  clogged  with  the  debris  of  glaciation.  Our  gorges 
and  falls  are  the  result  of  new  valley-cutting  by  streams 
whose  old  valleys,  widened  and  flattened  through  long 
eras  of  erosion,  had  been  dammed  and  filled  with  drift. 
Even  our  great  Lake  Erie  is  but  the  dwindled  successor 
to  the  greater  bodies  of  icy  water  derived  from  the  melt¬ 
ing  away  of  the  ice  sheet. 

The  glacier  which  so  changed  the  topography  of  our 
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country  was  the  southern  extension  of  an  immense  con¬ 
tinental  ice  sheet  which,  during  the  Pleistocene,  formed 
in  the  region  about  Hudson  bay  and  spread  thence  radi¬ 
ally  over  a  vast  tract  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  Northern 
Pennsylvania  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  appearance  of  the  northern  part  of  our 
continent  at  that  time  would  have  been  identical  with 
that  of  Greenland  today.  This  is  still  covered  with  an 
ice  sheet,  the  shrunken  remainder  of  the  great  glacier 
which  uncounted  thousands  of  years  ago  covered  our 
county  from  view. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Buffalo  river  has  a  very  respectable 
age,  as  have  Eighteen  Mile  creek,  Cattaraugus  creek  and 
Tonawanda  creek.  W.  J.  Miller,  in  his  monograph  on  Erie- 
county  geology  prepared  for  the  New  York  State  Museum, 
maps  Buffalo  river  in  the  Tertiary  as  flowing  west  down  the 
present  bed  of  Lake  Erie  to  a  point  about  opposite  Port  Stan¬ 
ley,  Ont.,  where  it  joined  a  greater  river  coming  from  the 
north.  This  stream,  which  has  been  named  the  Dundas  river, 
made  its  way  into  the  Mississippi  valley.  Its  channel,  two 
miles  wide,  is  well  marked  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  across  the  Niagara  peninsula  it  is 
filled  with  drift.  At  one  time  it  had  a  principal  source  in 
the  ridge  where  now  are  the  Thousand  islands,  and  it  carried 
the  drainage  which  flowed  west  down  the  valley,  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Lake  Ontario,  that  must  have  been  well  eroded 
already  by  the  oceanic  invasions  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  events  which  most  directly  influenced  the  formation 
of  Niagara,  as  we  know  it,  were  the  successive  advances  and 
recessions  of  the  great  glacier  which  crept  down  from  Lab¬ 
rador  and  covered  all  this  part  of  the  continent.  According 
to  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  this  ice  age  lasted  about 
525,000  years.  Other  writers  make  it  still  longer.  Prof.  H. 
L.  Fairchild  of  the  University  of  Rochester  estimates  30,000 
years  as  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  latest  icecap  left 
the  Lake  Ontario  basin.  In  this  part  of  the  world  it  reached 
as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania.  Prof.  Houghton  computes  that 
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on  the  land  which  now  forms  the  Niagara  Frontier  the  ice 
was  1,500  feet  thick.  Most  of  the  monuments  which  it  left 
in  the  form  of  boulders,  drumlins  and  moraines  have  dis¬ 
appeared  where  urban  development  has  occurred,  but  a  few 
good  relics  may  be  seen  in  Delaware  park,  Buffalo,  and  in 
the  open  country  they  are  innumerable. 


THE  LAKES  AND  NIAGARA 


With  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers,  the  water  melting  from 
them  formed  lakes  in  the  basins  which  they  had  scooped  out. 
“The  Great  Lakes,”  says  Prof.  W.  J.  Miller,  “certainly  did 
not  exist  before  the  ice  age,  but  instead  the  depressions  in 
that  region  were  occupied  by  stream  channels.”  These  rivers 
had  cut  broad,  deep  valleys  along  belts  of  weak  rock.  *  They 
were  blocked  toward  the  south  by  glacial  accumulations  and 
upward  tilting  of  the  land.  At  first  small  lakes  were  formed 
at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  where  they  occupied  the  deeper 
valleys.  These  in  time  were  connected,  becoming  large  inland 
seas.  The  earliest  of  the  major  lakes  that  covered  the 
Niagara  Frontier  has  been  given  the  name  of  Whittlesey. 
At  a  later  stage  the  still  larger  Lake  Warren  extended  from 
the  present  Saginaw  bay  eastward  into  Central  New  York, 
including  the  finger  lakes  of  that  region.  Lake  Warren 
eventually  found  an  eastern  outlet  through  the  Mohawk  val¬ 
ley.  As  its  level  was  lowered  by  drainage,  more  localized 
lakes  took  its  place.  One  which  covered  this  locality  has  been 
called  Lake  Dana.  Utica  street  and  Pine  Hill  in  Buffalo  are 
parts  of  its  ancient  beach.  This  lake  was  an  expansion  of 
the  present  Lake  Erie.  Further  recession  of  the  glacier  left 
the  valley  north  of  the  escarpment  filled  by  a  great  body  of 
water,  to  which  has  been  given  the  geological  name  of  Lake 
Iroquois.  It  was  a  larger  predecessor  of  the  present  Lake 
Ontario.  Where  is  now  the  valley  of  Tonawanda  creek  was 
the  shallow  Lake  Tonawanda.  It  extended  eastward  to  the 
region  of  Holly.  It  had  four  outlets  through  the  escarpment 
into  Lake  Iroquois,  corresponding  with  the  present  locations 
of  Holly,  Lockport,  Gasport  and  Lewiston.  These  four  cat¬ 
aracts  eventually  were  consolidated  into  one,  as  the  lowering 
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of  the  drainage  level  left  Lake  Tonawanda  dry  and  made  the 
Niagara  river  the  sole  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lakes.  On  the  birth  of  Niagara  falls,  Dr.  Grabau  writes: 

Niagara  falls  came  into  existence  when  the  waters 
of  Lake  Iroquois,  the  predecessor  of  Lake  Ontario,  fell 
beneath  the  level  of  the  escarpment  at  Lewiston.  At 
first  it  was  only  a  small  cataract,  but  day  by  day,  as  the 
lake  subsided,  it  gained  in  height  and  consequently  in 
force  of  fall,  as  well  as  efficiency  in  cutting  its  channel. 
That  the  entire  gorge  from  Lewiston  to  the  present  falls 
is  the  product  of  river  erosion  is  scarcely  questioned  by 
any  one  today,  but  there  are  excellent  reasons  which  lead 
some  to  believe  that  this  cutting  was  not  wholly  the  work 
of  the  Niagara.  When  the  falls  were  at  Lewiston  the 
Niagara  was  a  placid  stream  from  Lake  Erie  to  near  the 
falls,  much  as  it  is  today  from  Buffalo  to  the  northern 
end  of  Grand  island.  Its  banks  consisted  chiefly  of 
glacial  till,  into  which  terraces  were  cut  by  the  stream, 
most  of  which  are  visible  at  the  present  day.  The  lower 
ones  are  well  marked  in  Prospect  park,  though  there 
they  have  been  grassed  over  and  modified  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  From  Niagara  falls  to  the  railroad  bridges 
at  Suspension  Bridge,  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river, 
the  old  bank  runs  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  gorge  and 
at  a  short  distance  inland  from  this.  From  Suspension 
Bridge  to  the  Whirlpool,  it  makes  a  curve  somewhat  more 
crescentic  than  that  of  the  margin  of  the  gorge,  and  a 
similar  curve  from  the  Whirlpool  to  Bloody  run  at  the 
Devil's  Hole.  On  the  Canadian  side  these  old  river 
banks  can  be  traced  from  above  the  falls  almost  to  Brock’s 
monument,  and  in  some  cases  two  or  three  successive 
terraces  are  recognizable.  In  Queen  Victoria  park  they 
constitute  the  deep  slope  which  bounds  the  park  on  the 
west,  and  parts  of  which  are  still  actively  eroded.  Less 
than  a  mile  below  the  carriage  bridge,  the  old  banks  ap¬ 
proach  close  to  the  modern  one  and  continue,  almost  coin¬ 
cident  with  it,  to  the  railway  bridges  at  Clifton.  From 
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here  to  the  Whirlpool  the  olcl  river  margin  has  a  nearly 
straight  course,  while  the  modern  one  is  curved,  and  a 
similar  relation  holds  below  the  Whirlpool,  though  here,, 
from  the  great  curvature  of  the  modern  channel,  the  old 
banks  are  in  places  nearly  a  mile  distant.  .  .  . 

The  chief  part  in  the  cutting  of  the  gorge  was  enacted 
by  the  cataract,  which  cut  backward  from  Lewiston,  the 
amount  of  downward  cutting  by  the  river  being  insignifi¬ 
cant.  The  manner  in  which  the  cataract  performed  its 
work  of  cutting  may  today  be  observed  in  both  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Canadian  falls,  as  well  as  in  waterfalls  of  other 
streams  falling  over  the  strata,  the  arrangement  of  which 
is  similar  to  that  obtaining  at  Niagara.  The  essentials 
are  a  resistant  stratum  overlying  a  weak  one,  the  latter 
being  constantly  worn  away  by  the  spray  generated  by 
the  falling  Water,  thus  undermining  the  resistant  layer. 
Such  undermining  may  be  seen  in  the  Cave  of  the  Winds. 
In  course  of  time  this  undermining  progresses  so  far  that 
the  projecting  portion  of  the  capping  stratum  breaks 
down  for  want  of  support,  and  the  crest  line  of  the  falls 
becomes  abruptly  altered. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  this  process  occurred  on  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  1931,  when  the  crash  of  some  75,000  tons  of  rock 
left  a  deep  indentation  in  the  American  fall. 

A  phenomenon  which  has  somewhat  disturbed  the  geolo¬ 
gists  is  the  existence  of  a  buried  channel  from  the  Whirlpool 
to  a  break  in  the  escarpment  near  St.  Davids,  Ont.  Dr. 
Grabau  says  of  this : 

For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  to  be  the  pre-glacial 
channel  of  Niagara,  or  its  predecessor,  the  Tonawanda. 
More  recently  it  is  considered  of  inter-glacial  age,  eroded 
by  an  inter-glacial  Niagara,  during  a  temporary  reces¬ 
sion  of  the  ice  sheet  from  this  region,  and  filled  with 
drift  during  a  re-advance  of  the  glacier.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  interpretation  of  this  channel,  however,  makes 
it  independent  of  the  Niagara  and  considers  it  one  of 
many  pre-glacial  or  inter-glacial  channels,  which  were 
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formed  by  streams  flowing  over  the  edge  of  the  escarp¬ 
ment  and  which  increased  in  length  by  headward  gnaw¬ 
ing  of  their  waters.  This  type  of  stream  we  have  learned 
to  call  obsequent,  its  direction  of  flow  being  contrary  to 
that  of  the  master  stream  to  which  its  waters  eventually 
become  tributary. 

A  more  recent  authority,  Glenn  C.  Forrester,  however, 
contends  strongly  for  the  theory  that  the  St.  Davids  channel 
was  cut  by  an  earlier  Niagara,  perhaps  in  an  interval  between 
two  glacial  periods.  Mr.  Forrester  believes  that  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  opinion  by  tracing  the  old  river  channel  in  the  plain 
below  St.  Davids,  and  he  finds  that  the  stream  was  of  the 
proportions  of  modern  Niagara.  It  was  buried  completely 
by  a  return  of  the  glacier,  and  merely  an  accident  of  topogra¬ 
phy  directed  the  modern  Niagara  across  the  upper  end  of  the 
buried  gorge,  thereby  uncovering  it  and  forming  the  Whirl¬ 
pool. 

Mr.  Forrester’s  conclusions  rest  on  the  substantial  au¬ 
thority  of  E.  M.  Kindle  and  Frank  B.  Taylor  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  opinion 
now  best  established. 

If  the  rate  of  recession  of  the  Niagara  cataract  always 
had  been  what  it  is  now,  its  age  might  be  calculated  very 
accurately,  and  it  would  afford  a  dependable  measure  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  glacier  disappeared  from  this 
region.  Geologists  believe,  however,  that  for  a  long  period 
the  upper  lakes  drained  through  Northern  Canada  by  way  of 
the  Nipissing-Mattawa  rivers.  This  would  have  reduced 
enormously  the  amount  of  water  finding  an  outlet  through 
the  Niagara  and  would  have  slackened  correspondingly  the 
rate  of  erosion.  As  a  consequence,  estimates  of  the  age  of 
Niagara  run  from  7,000  years  to  about  50,000,  with  25,000 
years  representing  a  fair  average  opinion. 

The  Niagara  channel  reduced  the  level  of  Lake  Dana  and 
uncovered  gradually  much  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the 
city  of  Buffalo. 
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PALEONTOLOGIC 

In  the  museum  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Humblodt  park,  one  may  see  an  exact  model  of  a  former 
inhabitant  of  this  region  which  gives  a  vivid  representation 
of  a  form  of  life  now  associated  principally  with  tropical 
oceans.  The  text  attached  to  this  exhibit  says  that  it  is 
the  head  of  a  Devonian  fish.  The  creature  died  when  the 
rocks  through  which  Eighteen  Mile  creek  now  cuts  its  way 
were  plastic  enough  to  take  the  impress  of  the  bones  of  his 
great  head.  Beside  the  restored  model  one  may  see  the  fossil 
from  which  it  was  copied.  A  photograph  could  not  have 
afforded  so  good  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  monster, 
for  this  imprint  on  the  primeval  rock  is  life  size.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  model  has  been  made  from  the  most  accurate 
measurements. 

The  plates  of  bone  armor  that  cover  the  enormous  head 
extend  back  more  than  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  snout. 
By  this  it  is  calculated  that  the  entire  body  must  have  been 
fully  fifteen  feet  long.  The  width  of  the  mouth  is  28  inches. 
There  must  have  been  a  ferocious  grip  in  the  two  great  rows 
of  cruel  teeth  with  which  it  was  provided.  With  such 
weapons  of  offense,  with  his  own  vital  parts  well  protected 
by  his  bone  armor,  and  with  a  muscular  body  not  too  large 
to  combine  great  swiftness  with  incalculable  strength,  this 
mighty  warrior  hardly  could  have  been  forced  to  admit  in¬ 
feriority  to  any  living  thing  of  his  time  and  element.  He 
must  have  been  the  veritable  master  of  the  Devonian  seas 
in  which  he  swam.  Because  his  fossil  imprint  was  found  in 
1914,  enclosed  in  a  boulder  in  Eighteen  Mile  creek,  we  know 
that  the  sea  which  he  ruled  was  the  very  one  that  covered 
the  site  of  Buffalo.  His  modern  scientific  name,  by  the  way, 
is  Dinichthys  Magnificus. 

Elsewhere  in  the  museum  one  may  see  a  relic  of  another 
former  inhabitant  of  this  locality.  This  one  lived  millions 
of  years  later  than  the  Devonian  fish.  All  that  has  been 
found  of  him  is  a  single  tooth.  Nevertheless,  that  one  tooth 
of  a  mammoth,  brought  up  by  a  dredge  from  the  bottom  of 
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Niagara  river,  adds  a  local  exhibit  to  the  evidence  that 
gigantic  elephants  once  roamed  over  these  plains  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier  even  as  the  less  formidable  survivors  of 
their  race  now  trample  the  jungles  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  report  on  this  find  in  the  New  York  State  Museum’s 
bulletin  on  mastodons  and  mammoths,  (Nos.  241-242)  reads 
as  follows : 

In  November,  1921,  a  large  tooth  of  a  mammoth  was 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  while  dredging  for  sand  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niagara  river  opposite  Black  Rock, 
Buffalo.  The  tooth  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Buffalo  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  Director  William  L.  Bryant 
writes  that  the  tooth  belonged  to  the  northern  mammoth. 
Three  or  four  other  teeth  were  observed  by  the  workmen 
of  the  sand  dredge,  but  only  one  was  saved  by  one  of  the 
laborers,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused  and  who  took  the 
tooth  to  the  museum. 

The  record  of  a  much  earlier  local  find  is  given  by  Oliver 
P.  Hay  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  in  his  re¬ 
port  on  The  Pleistocene  of  North  America  and  Its  Verte- 
brated  Animals.  (Pub.  No.  322.)  He  says: 

In  1809  (Phila.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.  vol.  II,  page 
157).  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton  reported  that  a  tooth  of  a  mas¬ 
todon  had  been  found  on  Buffalo  creek  near  its  mouth. 
Of  this  mastodon  one  can  only  say  that  it  lived  late  in 
Wisconsin  times,  not  earlier  probably  than  when  Lake 
Iroquois  became  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  remains  of  the  mastodon  are  much  more  common 
than  are  those  of  his  cousin,  the  mammoth.  The  record  for 
the  entire  state,  compiled  by  the  State  Museum  in  1921,  was 
15  mammoths,  70  mastodons  and  30  doubtful  specimens 
which  are  recorded  as  mastodons. 

The  bones  of  a  mastodon  were  found  at  Niagara  Falls  not 
far  from  the  present  brink  of  the  cataract.  James  Hall,  in 
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his  Geology  of  New  York  published  in  1843,  under  the  head 
of  mastodons,  says: 

A  molar  tooth  was  found  in  digging  a  mill-race  at 
Niagara  Falls,  several  feet  below  the  surface.  The  de¬ 
posit  in  which  it  occurs  is  a  fine  gravel  and  loam  contain¬ 
ing  fresh-water  shells,  and  is  evidently  a  fluviatile 
deposit. 

The  famous  English  geologist,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  ex¬ 
amined  the  site  in  company  with  Mr.  Hall.  Lyell  has  left  a 
more  detailed  account  in  his  Travels  in  North  America.  The 
tooth  was  found  on  the  New  York  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
Goat  island.  It  was  about  eleven  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
conclusion  of  the  geologists  was  that  at  the  time  this  mastodon 
died  the  river  at  that  point  occupied  a  shallow  channel  and 
the  crest  of  the  falls  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
Whirlpool. 

Lewiston  has  contributed  the  pride  of  the  Niagara  Fron¬ 
tier,  so  far  as  the  elephant  family  is  concerned.  Parts  of 
the  remains  of  two  mammoths  were  uncovered  there  in  1912. 
They  were  in  a  sand  and  gravel  pit  about  40  rods  north  of 
the  railroad  station.  Some  35  pieces  of  bone  were  collected. 
They  were  turned  over  to  the  State  Museum  at  Albany.  The 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  mammoth  remains  found  in  this  state 
and  in  Canada  were  lying  along  the  shore  of  ancient  Lake 
Iroquois  connects  the  fate  of  the  animals  with  the  history  of 
the  glaciers.  Probably  they  tried  to  cross  the  ice  and  fell 
into  crevasses. 

The  shark-like  and  elephant-like  animals  were  the  most 
impressive  representatives  of  ancient  life  in  the  Niagara 
region,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  kings  respectively 
of  the  sea  and  the  land  had  no  lack  of  subjects.  The  imprints 
and  restorations  of  fossil  forms  in  the  Buffalo  Museum  of 
Science  will  repay  detailed  study. 

IN  FOLKLORE 

Scientists,  from  the  testimony  of  rocks  and  gorges,  may 
reach  conclusions  regarding  the  origin  of  Buffalo  river.  Any 
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one  who  would  hear  a  real  word-of-mouth  story  of  its  early 
history,  handed  down  assumedly  from  the  persons  who  saw 
the  event,  must  go  to  those  whose  camp  fires  were  here  before 
ours. 

It  appears  that  there  was  once  a  village  called  Ga-u-gwa 
on  the  present  site  of  La  Salle.  Its  name,  in  modified  form, 
has  been  perpetuated  in  Cayuga  creek.  The  people  of  this 
village  year  after  year  suffered  from  terrible  pestilences 
which  carried  off  old  and  young.  They  mourned  their  losses 
and  disposed  of  their  dead,  but  for  a  long  time  they  could  not 
discover  the  cause  of  their  affliction. 

At  last  the  thunder  god  Hino,  he  of  the  great  voice,  took 
pity  on  them  and  revealed  to  them  that  directly  underneath 
their  village  lived  a  monstrous,  malignant  serpent,  who 
poisoned  their  water  supply  that  he  might  cause  them  all  to 
perish.  Hino  advised  them  to  move  from  Cayuga  creek  and 
settle  on  the  banks  of  Buffalo  creek.  This  they  did. 

Soon  the  malignant  serpent  missed  them  and  emerging 
from  his  subterranean  home  started  out  to  follow  them.  He 
swam  up  the  Niagara  river  and  entered  Buffalo  creek,  head 
high  in  air,  searching  everywhere  for  the  people  who  had 
escaped  him. 

When  he  was  well  within  the  narrow  channel,  where  he 
could  not  dodge,  Hino  hurled  a  thunderbolt  which  struck  him 
fairly.  The  wound  was  fatal,  but  the  serpent  in  his  death 
struggles  writhed  and  twisted  frightfully.  In  his  efforts  to 
turn  around  and  get  back  into  the  lake,  he  piled  up  the  banks 
of  the  creek  on  either  side  into  a  semi-circle  and  there  one 
may  see  them  to  this  day  in  proof  that  this  story  is  true. 

In  fact,  if  one  may  add  a  little  to  the  tale  as  somewhat 
too  prosaically  rendered  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan  in  The  League 
of  the  Iroquois,  it  might  be  said  that  one  has  only  to  look  at 
the  course  of  Buffalo  river,  especially  between  Abbott  road 
and  the  Hamburg  turnpike,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the 
entire  channel  must  have  been  shaped  by  a  dying  serpent. 

The  body  of  the  serpent,  as  Morgan’s  version  continues, 
floated  down  the  Niagara  river  and  lodged  on  the  brink  of  the 
cataract.  There  it  arched  backward  into  a  great  curve, 
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damming  the  waters.  When  the  flood  finally  burst  through 
this  obstacle,  not  only  the  body  of  the  serpent,  but  the  entire 
face  of  the  cliff  was  carried  down  into  the  gulf  below.  That 
is  how  the  Canadian  fall  came  to  be  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 
Before  that  time  there  was  a  passage  behind  the  fall  from 
one  shore  of  the  river  to  the  other. 

The  thunder  god  Hino,  by  the  way,  lived  under  the  falls, 
though  he  also  rode  the  upper  regions  on  clouds.  He  was 
the  voice  of  admonition  and  of  vengeance.  Also,  he  gave 
rain.  Vegetation  and  harvests  depended  on  him.  He  was 
a  terror  to  evil-doers,  especially  witches.  He  had  the  form 
of  a  man  and  wore  the  costume  of  a  warrior,  and  he  had  a 
magic  feather  that  made  him  invulnerable.  He  was  invoked 
when  crops  were  planted  and  thanked  when  the  harvests 
came. 

A  very  benevolent  deity  was  Hino,  and  the  Niagara  re¬ 
gion  may  be  proud  to  think  that  it  enjoyed  his  special  pro¬ 
tection. 

It  is  a  real  distinction  for  an  American  community  to 
have  a  well-localized  folklore  legend  concerning  its  origin, 
such  as  are  commonly  associated  with  remote  places  in  the 
old  world.  This  one  relating  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls 
is  typically  native,  indigenous,  apparently,  to  the  locality 
and  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  more  familiar 
importations  from  Europe. 

Full  recognition,  however,  must  be  given  of  the  fact  that 
the  Buffalo  tale  proceeds  from  the  great  cataract,  which  is 
a  natural  inspiration  for  such  lore.  The  typical  Niagara 
folk  tale  is  rendered  as  follows  by  Harriet  Maxwell  Converse 
in  Myths  and  Legends  of  the  New  York  State  Iroquois,  New 
York  State  Museum  Bulletin,  No.  125: 

Before  Hino  was  transferred  to  the  skies  he  dwelt 
behind  the  great  falls  at  Niagara,  where  he  controlled  the 
roaring  of  its  waters.  One  of  his  assistants  took  there  a 
beautiful  Indian  girl  as  his  wife,  who,  being  transformed 
into  a  water  spirit,  lived  in  the  spray  of  the  lunar  rain¬ 
bow,  which  is  often  seen  at  Niagara.  But  when  the 
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storm  spirits  were  warring  in  the  heavens,  and  Hino  was 
sent  to  quell  them,  the  water  spirit,  following  her  com¬ 
panion  and  Hino,  became  a  dweller  of  the  clouds. 

ARCHEOLOGIC 

“Other  camp  fires  were  here  before  ours.” 

The  city  of  Buffalo  is  fortunate  in  possessing,  by  gift  of 
John  D.  Larkin,  a  bit  of  land  where  are  preserved  traces  of 
a  prehistoric  population.  Seneca  Indian  park,  on  Buffam 
street,  locally  known  as  the  “Old  Indian  Burying  Ground,” 
showed  a  century  ago  the  lines  of  a  fortification  of  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  only  a  large  group  of  people  could  have  required 
or  constructed. 

Moreover,  before  this  ancient  earthwork  had  yielded  too 
much  to  the  encroachments  of  civilization,  it  was  examined 
by  a  competent  archeologist.  E.  G.  Squier,  noted  field  stu¬ 
dent  of  prehistoric  America,  visited  this  fort  in  1849.  It 
was,  or  had  been,  a  wall  of  earth,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and 
enclosing  an  area  of  about  four  acres.  Mr.  Squier  described 
it  as  follows : 

The  work  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  terrace  or 
tableland,  moderately  elevated  above  the  low  alluvions 
bordering  Buffalo  creek,  at  a  point  considerably  higher 
than  any  other  near  it,  and  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
dry.  Assuming  for  it  a  defensive  character,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  terrace  bank  on  one  side  is  made  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  trench  and  embank¬ 
ments  were  constructed  on  the  other.  Although  there  is 
now  no  direct  evidence  to  that  effect,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that,  in  common  with  all  the  other  works  of 
the  state,  the  wall  was  crowned  with  palisades,  which 
were  also  carried  along  the  brow  of  the  terrace. 

Most  of  the  embankment  had  been  obliterated  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  but  its  lines  still  might  be  traced  by  an 
experienced  observer.  At  a  point  nearest  the  cemetery,  the 
wall  was  distinct.  A  gateway  on  the  north  side  opened 
toward  a  marsh  from  which  a  water  supply  probably  was 
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obtained.  A  number  of  springs  started  from  the  foot  of  the 
terrace.  Within  the  area  were  foundations  of  lodges.  Bits 
of  pottery  and  human  bones  were  picked  up. 

Early  American  archeologists,  in  their  zeal  to  combat 
absurd  popular  delusions  about  lost  tribes  of  Israel  and 
extinct  civilizations  of  European  type,  were  inclined  to  dis¬ 
miss  such  works  as  this  with  the  explanation  that  they  were 
built  by  the  same  Indians  whom  the  white  people  found  in 
occupation  of  the  country.  Squier  qualified  this  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  Buffalo-creek  fort  by  suggesting  that  the  west¬ 
ern  neighbors  and  predecessors  of  the  Iroquois  may  have 
built  it.  The  Senecas  had  a  village  on  the  site  for  more  than 
50  years  immediately  preceding  Squier’s  visit,  but  early  rec¬ 
ords  contain  no  mention  of  the  existence  of  a  palisade  there 
during  their  occupation. 

More  recent  investigation  by  Frederick  Houghton  of  the 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  tends  to  throw  the  age 
of  the  fort  back  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  date 
when  the  Senecas  built  permanent  homes  in  this  region.  This 
applies,  moreover,  only  to  the  time  of  its  abandonment.  Its 
construction  must  have  occurred  much  earlier,  inasmuch  as 
refuse  heaps,  two  to  four  feet  deep,  afford  evidence  of  long 
occupation.  Mr.  Houghton  concludes  that  the  embankment 
marks  an  ancient  village  site  of  a  people  who  are  named  in 
early  French  chronicles  as  the  Wenroes.  He  has  found  four 
other  village  sites  in  this  county  which  he  ascribes  to 
this  tribe,  besides  several  that  do  not  show  quite  the  same 
characteristics. 

According  to  French  narratives,  the  Wenroes  were  over¬ 
come  by  the  Iroquois  about  1639,  and  their  survivors  were 
merged  with  the  Neuters  and  Hurons,  with  whom  they  had 
been  allied  previously. 

It  is  clear,  at  least,  that  the  people  who  built  this  fort 
were  sedentary,  for  nomadic  hunters  and  fishermen  would 
have  had  no  motive  for  so  laborious  a  task.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  agricultural,  for  a  population  that 
remains  long  in  one  place  must  depend  on  products  of  the 
soil.  They  lived  in  fear  of  attack  by  powerful  enemies,  for 
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they  felt  the  need  of  strong  protective  works  within  which 
they  could  take  refuge.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  in  and 
around  Seneca  Indian  park,  300  years  and  perhaps  much 
longer  ago,  a  well-developed  stone-age  town,  uninfluenced  by 
any  contact  with  Europeans. 

The  Handbook  of  American  Indians  locates  the  Wenroes 
on  the  headwaters  of  Allegheny  river,  but  this  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  dispute  their  identification  with  the  site  of  Buffalo.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  they  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of 
country. 

Another  noteworthy  work  described  by  Mr.  Squier  was 
about  four  miles  southeast  of  Lancaster,  near  Little  Buffalo 
creek.  It  was  a  circular  earthwork  crowning  the  summit  of 
a  hill  and  enclosing  about  an  acre.  The  embankment  in 
Squier’s  time  was  about  three  feet  high  and  the  ditch  was  of 
equal  depth. 

A  half  mile  to  the  southeast  was  a  large  work  of  more 
irregular  outline.  The  combined  wall  and  ditch  measured 
a  height  of  seven  to  nine  feet. 

A  succession  of  works,  placed  a  mile  or  two  apart,  ex¬ 
tended  “quite  through  the  town  of  Clarence.” 

Near  Fisher’s  falls  in  Newstead,  on  the  bank  of  Murder 
creek,  Mr.  Squier  traced  the  remains  of  a  large  work,  though 
it  already  had  been  long  under  cultivation  and  nearly 
obliterated. 

Village  and  camp  sites  are  numerous  throughout  this 
region,  though  the  later  Iroquois  have  left  more  traces  than 
did  their  mound-building  predecessors.  “Important  hills 
back  of  the  flood  plains  are  covered  with  earthworks,”  says 
Arthur  C.  Parker  in  his  Archeological  History  of  New  York, 
“the  level  lands  upon  the  flood  plains  are  strewn  with  village 
sites  and  the  creek  flats  show  every  mark  of  having  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  early  times.”  Mr.  Parker  locates  no  less  than  82 
sites  in  Erie  county  and  35  in  Niagara  county. 

The  most  noteworthy  landmarks  left  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  in  Niagara  county  are  a  mound,  fort  and  ceme¬ 
tery  in  the  town  of  Cambria. 

Orsamus  Turner,  in  the  Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland 
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Purchase,  describes  this  Cambria  mound  as  he  saw  it  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  in  1823,  and  mentions  several  other 
works  in  the  vicinity.  In  fact  he  says  that  there  was  a  line 
of  fortifications  along  the  escarpment  all  the  way  from  the 
Niagara  to  the  Genesee. 

Upon  a  slope  of  the  ridge  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
Lewiston,  was  a  spot  that  the  Tuscarora  Indians  called 
Kienuka.  There  were  a  burial  ground  and  two  elliptic 
mounds  or  barrows  that  had  a  diameter  of  twenty  feet,  and 
an  elevation  of  from  four  to  five  feet.  A  mass  of  detached 
works,  with  spaces  intervening,  seemed  to  have  been  chosen 
as  a  rock  citadel.  The  sites  of  habitations  were  marked  by 
remains  of  pottery,  pipes  and  other  evidences. 

Eight  miles  east  of  this,  upon  one  of  the  most  elevated 
points  of  the  ridge  in  the  town  of  Cambria,  was  an  ancient 
fortification,  “possessing  perhaps  as  great  a  degree  of  inter¬ 
est  and  as  distinct  characteristics  as  any  that  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Western  New  York.”  The  location  commands  a 
view  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  surrounding  country.  An  area 
of  about  six  acres  had  been  occupied.  Fronting  this,  on  a 
circular  verge  of  the  mountain,  were  distinct  remains  of 
a  wall.  Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  area  was  a  depository  of 
the  dead.  The  pit  had  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet  and  was  filled  with  human  bones  covered  with  slabs 
of  sandstone.  There  were  hundreds  of  these,  representing 
all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Many  arrow  points  were  found 
among  the  bones  and  in  the  neighborhood.  One  skull  re¬ 
tained  the  arrow  that  had  pierced  it.  The  positions  of  the 
bodies  showed  none  of  the  signs  of  ordinary  Indian  burial, 
and  Mr.  Turner  conjectured  that  they  represented  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  defeat  and  massacre. 

A  tree  that  grew  out  of  the  mound  had  been  cut  down.  In 
its  stump  were  counted  230  concentric  rings.  This  would 
carry  the  birth  of  the  tree  back  to  about  1593  and  would 
imply  that  the  abandonment  of  the  fort  occurred  earlier  than 
that  date,  at  least.  Mr.  Turner  says,  however,  that  some 
rude  iron  instruments  as  well  as  earthenware  and  copper 
were  found.  Iron  could  have  been  left  only  by  Indians  who 
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had  been  in  contact  with  white  men,  but  the  fort  well  may 
have  been  occupied  repeatedly  as  a  temporary  camp  by 
modern  tribes. 

NATIVE  PLACE  NAMES — ERIE 

A  well-localized  folklore  should  be  accompanied  by  place 
names  commemorative  of  an  ancient  population.  The  names 
of  our  lake  and  of  the  river  which  provides  its  outlet  pre¬ 
serve  the  forgotten  languages  of  people  whose  tribal  identity 
long  since  disappeared.  These  languages  were  Iroquoian, 
though  they  did  not  belong  to  the  people  who  were  included 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  or  Six 
Nations.  While  the  word  Iroquois  has  come  to  apply  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  will  be  so  used  in  this  nar¬ 
rative,  all  of  the  tribes  of  the  lower  lake  region  west  of  the 
Hudson  and  as  far  south  as  the  Cherokees  are  classed  lin¬ 
guistically  as  of  Iroquois  stock.  The  word  Iroquois  itself  is 
not  Indian,  but  of  French  formation,  though  it  is  said  to  be 
based  on  Indian  words  meaning  “real  adders.”  Arthur  C. 
Parker,  in  Seneca  Myths  and  Folk  Tales,  gives  the  original 
name  of  his  people  as  Ongwe  Honwe,  though  without  his 
inflections  the  English  letters  do  not  convey  the  sounds  very 
accurately.  E.  M.  Chadwick,  a  Canadian  writer,  in  The  Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Long  House,  also  uses  the  spelling  Ongwe  Honwe 
and  translates  it  as  “real  men.”  That  is  better.  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  says  that  Ongwe  Honwe  make  a  different  and  earlier 
combination  of  words  than  the  more  familiar  Kanonsionni. 
The  latter  word  evidently  is  the  one  which  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  renders  as  Ongwanonsionni  and  to  which  Lewis 
H.  Morgan  gave  the  more  usual  spelling  Ho-da-no-sau-nee, 
meaning  “the  People  of  the  Long  House.” 

Whatever  probabilities  may  be  reasoned  concerning  an 
earlier  occupation  by  other  races,  historic  evidence  relating 
to  human  habitation  of  this  locality  does  not  go  back  of  these 
Iroquoian  people,  and  definite  knowledge  of  them  begins  only 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Our  lake  preserves  in  contracted  form  the  name  of  the 
people  who  probably  at  one  time  possessed  the  soil  of  Buffalo. 
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The  full  name  of  these  people  is  given  various  renderings. 
Eriechronons  is  a  little  less  difficult  than  most  and  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  indicate  the  length  and  general  sound  of  the  word.  It 
meant  “the  People  of  the  Panther.”  Hence,  they  are  often 
called  the  Cat  nation.  They  occupied  all  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  and  extended  south  to  the  Ohio  river.  The 
Handbook  of  American  Indians  says  that  their  territory 
reached  as  far  east  as  the  watershed  of  the  Genesee  and  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  head  of  the  Niagara  river.  This  would  include 
the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  present  area  of  Buffalo.  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Severance,  in  An  Old  Frontier  of  France,  also 
brings  the  Eries  to  the  east  end  of  the  lake.  Frederick 
Houghton,  however,  thinks  they  did  not  come  quite  so  far 
north. 

The  Eries  were  enemies  of  the  Iroquois  league.  Legends 
of  battle  in  which  they  figured  and  earthworks  associated 
with  them  are  numerous  in  Western  New  York.  Their  exter¬ 
mination  by  the  Iroquois  occurred  about  1655,  leaving  little 
but  the  name  of  the  lake  to  perpetuate  the  fact  that  such  a 
nation  ever  existed. 

A  tribe  which  the  French  called  the  Andastes  also  is 
located  by  Dr.  Severance  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
including  the  site  of  Buffalo.  These  Andastes  are  classed  by 
the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  as  another  Iroquoian  peo¬ 
ple  and  are  identified  with  the  Susquehannas,  who  occupied 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Chesapeake  region.  Another  name  for 
them  was  the  Conestogas.  Parkman  and  other  earlier  writ¬ 
ers  are  at  variance  as  to  whether  the  Andastes  reached  the 
upper  Allegheny  valley  and  the  lake  shore.  The  explanation 
appears  to  be  that  the  Andastes  were  enemies  of  the  Iroquois 
and  offered  help  to  the  Hurons,  who  lived  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Huron.  War  parties  of  the  Andastes,  at  least, 
were  in  this  region  after  the  destruction  of  the  Eries  in  1655. 
The  Andastes  themselves  were  overcome  by  the  Iroquois 
about  1675. 


NATIVE  PLACE  NAMES — NIAGARA 

The  name  of  the  river  that  makes  the  Niagara  Frontier 
preserves  a  bit  of  the  language  of  another  vanished  people. 
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The  French  called  them  the  Neutrals  because  their  territory 
lay  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  and  they  tried  to 
avoid  joining  either  side  in  the  great  war  that  was  waged  by 
their  eastern  and  western  neighbors.  J.  N.  Larned  gives 
their  native  name  as  Attiouandaronks.  The  Handbook  of 
American  Indians  says  this  was  what  they  were  called  by  the 
Hurons.  The  Iroquois  had  a  different  name  for  them,  and 
both  designations  appear  to  have  expressed  some  disparage¬ 
ment.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Morgan’s  Je-go-sa-sa 
came  nearer  to  what  they  called  themselves.  That  word 
meant  wildcats,  and  the  Neutrals  as  well  as  the  Eries  some¬ 
times  are  referred  to  as  the  Cat  nation. 

The  Neutrals  were  to  the  north  side  of  the  lake  what  the 
Eries  were  to  the  south  side.  Each  nation  was  made  up  of 
a  confederation  of  tribes.  The  Neutrals  occupied  all  of  the 
country  from  the  Detroit  river  to  the  Niagara  and  extended 
east  about  as  far  as  Lockport.  One  of  their  confederate 
tribes  was  the  Tionontates,  or  Tobacco  nation.  Another  tribe 
figures  in  local  traditions  as  the  Kah-Kwahs.  A  poem  by 
David  Gray  has  preserved  in  literature  the  story  of  the  fate 
of  this  group.  The  Wenroes  similarly  were  associated  with 
the  Neutrals. 

The  Neutrals  are  credited  by  the  Jesuit  Brebeuf  (1640) 
with  a  population  of  about  12,000.  Their  territory  joined 
that  of  the  Eries  near  the  head  of  the  Niagara  river  and, 
therefore,  would  have  included  the  northern  part  of  the  site 
of  Buffalo.  Despite  their  efforts  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  the 
Neutrals,  like  the  Hurons,  the  Eries  and  later  the  Andastes, 
were  overcome  and  destroyed  by  the  relentless  Iroquois,  who, 
however,  habitually  offered  their  defeated  enemies  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  the  confederation  of  the  Ho-da-no-sau-nee. 

Only  four  Neutral  villages  were  east  of  the  Niagara.  It 
is  from  one  of  these,  located  near  the  present  site  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  that  the  name  of  Niagara  is  derived.  Dr.  Severance 
gives  Onguiaahra  as  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
earliest  French  references  and  Ongiara  as  a  later  modifica¬ 
tion.  Cadwallader  Colden,  the  colonial  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  New  York,  who  wrote  The  History  of  the  Five  Indian 
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Nations,  made  it  O-ni-ag-a-ra.  Morgan  locates  a  Seneca  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  Youngstown  site,  about  1650,  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Neutrals,  and  says  that  the  Seneca  name  for  it 
was  Ne-ah-ga,  apparently  an  adaptation  of  the  original. 
Arthur  C.  Parker,  who  is  a  Seneca,  says  that  Niagara  does 
not  come  from  the  language  of  his  people,  but  he  confirms 
Morgan  in  giving  its  meaning  as  “neck.”  This  would  imply 
that  it  referred  at  first  to  the  peninsula  forming  the  neck  of 
land  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
village  was  the  neck  connecting  the  settlements  east  of  the 
river  with  those  on  the  west  side.  At  all  events,  authorities 
agree  that  the  river  received  its  name  from  the  town. 

The  falls,  according  to  Morgan,  always  were  designated 
in  Seneca  speech  by  the  adjective  Date-car-sko-sase,  with  the 
word  Ne-ah-ga  understood. 

In  Mr.  Parker’s  folklore  collection  several  tales  appear 
relating  to  a  monster  called  Nia-gwa-he.  It  is  represented 
sometimes  as  a  witch,  sometimes  as  a  great  bear,  always 
roaring  frightfully  and  pursuing  men  with  the  menacing 
assurance  that  they  could  not  escape.  In  one  case  the  Indian 
story  teller  said  that  white  men  afterward  dug  up  the  bones 
of  the  Nia-gwa-he  and  put  them  in  a  museum — an  apparent 
reference  to  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth.  The  resemblance 
of  this  word  to  Niagara  suggested  the  question  whether  the 
two  were  not  from  the  same  root,  by  which  might  be  deduced 
a  symbolic  meaning  for  the  name  of  the  river  and  cataract  as 
a  roaring  monster  from  whom  escape  was  difficult.  Mr. 
Parker  writes  me  that,  as  pronounced  in  the  original  tongue, 
Nia-gwa-he  has  no  similarity  to  Niagara,  but  is  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language,  and  any  theory  that  the  falls  were  named 
for  the  roaring  bear  is  philologically  untenable. 

The  name  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  in  1726  was 
Ca-ha-qua-ra-gha.  It  meant  a  cap.  A  story  of  a  French 
party  that  was  overpowered  near  Fort  Erie  and  left  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hats  floating  in  the  river  is  told  in  explanation  of  its 
origin.  That  name  also  applied  to  the  lake,  which  somewhat 
earlier  was  called  Cahiquage. 
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THE  NAME  OF  BUFFALO 

The  word  Buffalo  obviously  is  not  Indian,  but  glaringly 
European.  It  is  from  the  Greek  boubalos  and  has  passed 
through  the  Latin  into  most  European  languages.  Its  Greek 
root  is  bous  and  its  Latin  root  is  bos,  meaning  ox.  The  form 
in  which  we  use  it  is  distinctly  English.  The  French  word 
is  buffle.  That  would  have  been  the  form  in  which  our  creek 
would  have  been  designated  on  early  maps  if  its  present  name 
had  originated  with  the  French.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
called  it  the  Riviere  aux  Chevaux  (Horses  river).  Dr.  Sev¬ 
erance  finds  its  first  mention  under  that  name  in  the  reports 
of  Capt.  Chaussegros  de  Lery  in  1754,  though  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  earlier. 

The  English  colonials  lost  little  time  in  changing  this 
name,  for  0.  H.  Marshall  found  the  stream  marked  as  Buf¬ 
falo  creek  on  a  manuscript  map  of  1764  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Several  writers  of  local  history  argue  that  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  creek  because  buffalo  herds  formerly  came  here 
to  find  salt  licks.  William  Ketchum,  in  an  exhaustive  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  subject,  says  that  there  was  a  salt  spring  near  the 
creek  and  that  Indian  traditions  told  of  buffaloes  in  this 
neighborhood.  Scientific  men  think  that  forest  buffaloes  may 
have  ranged  as  far  east  as  Western  New  York,  since  grasses 
of  the  type  which  they  liked  still  grow  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  buffaloes  were 
seen  here  after  the  arrival  of  English  speech,  and  Seneca 
speech  was  not  far  ahead  of  the  English.  Ketchum  gives  the 
Seneca  word  for  buffalo  as  tick-e-ack-gou  and  says  the 
Senecas  called  the  creek  Tick-e-ack-gou-ga-haunda. 

The  Senecas  certainly  knew  the  buffalo  well.  Their  folk 
tales  are  full  of  buffaloes.  They  had  a  buffalo  dance,  called 
Da-ga-ya-go-o-au-no,  according  to  Morgan’s  rendering.  It 
imitated  the  movements  of  buffaloes  and  was  performed  to 
music  and  singing  which  represented  the  grunting  and  bel¬ 
lowing  of  a  herd.  The  tradition  of  the  Senecas,  as  recorded 
by  Morgan,  was  that  they  first  learned  of  buffaloes  when  a 
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war  expedition  into  the  West  encountered  the  animals  near 
the  Kentucky  salt  licks.  The  buffalo  was  a  gigantic  beast 
compared  to  any  that  were  commonly  seen  in  the  region 
inhabited  by  Iroquois,  and  the  glory  of  having  killed  one  was 
well  worth  celebrating  in  song  and  dance  and  story. 

Mr.  Parker  gives  a  folk  tale  actually  relating  this  first 
experience  with  buffaloes  by  a  hunter  who  went  far  into  the 
West.  It  is  so  good  a  story  that  one  could  wish  there  was 
justification  for  using  it  as  the  legendary  origin  of  Buffalo’s 
name.  Its  conclusion  says  that  after  the  young  hunter  had 
killed  the  buffalo  chief  and  dispersed  the  herd,  he  required 
“many  days”  to  return  to  a  village  of  his  own  people  and 
when  he  arrived  he  was  a  stranger  to  all  but  the  old  folks. 
He  told  his  adventures  and,  selecting  a  company  of  young 
men,  he  imparted  to  them  the  secret  of  the  buffalo.  “Thus,” 
says  Mr.  Parker,  “originated  the  Society  of  Buffaloes,  which 
today  exists  as  a  power  among  the  Seneca.” 

Hopefully  I  asked  Mr.  Parker  whether  there  might  not  be 
some  warrant  for  believing  that  the  name  of  Buffalo  creek 
came  from  this  society.  His  reply  was : 

The  city  of  Buffalo  was  not  named  after  the  Society 
of  Buffaloes,  which  formerly  existed  among  the  Seneca 
Indians.  The  Buffalo  Society  was  the  announcing  organ¬ 
ization  that  carried  the  message  of  the  new  year  into  the 
homes  of  the  Indian  village.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  the  name  Buffalo  itself  was  taken  from  an 
old  Indian  fisherman  of  that  name,  who  lived  at  the  ford 
on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  The  crossing  place  was  known 
as  “Buffaloe’s,”  sometimes  referred  to  as  “Buffalo  ford,” 
or  “Buffaloe’s  Place,”  at  least  according  to  tradition  that 
has  been  passed  on. 

Mr.  Parker  knows  his  Seneca,  and  his  information  may 
be  considered  as  authoritative  as  any  that  ever  is  likely  to  be 
obtained. 

The  best  contemporary  evidence  on  this  subject  is  that  of 
Capt.  Daniel  Dobbins,  one  of  the  earliest  of  lake  mariners. 
He  visited  Buffalo  creek  in  June,  1795,  which  was  only  fifteen 
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years  after  the  Senecas  removed  here  from  the  Genesee  val¬ 
ley.  At  that  time  an  Indian  trader  named  Winney  and  his 
negro  partner,  Jo,  kept  a  loghouse  tavern  here.  Among  Capt. 
Dobbins’s  papers  recording  his  recollections  was  found  the 
following  passage : 

In  conversation  with  Winney,  I  inquired  if  there  were 
many  buffalo  around  there.  He  said  there  were  not;  I 
then  inquired  about  the  origin  of  the  name.  He  answered 
that  it  took  its  name  from  an  old  Indian  who  had  lived 
there  for  a  long  time,  named  by  the  Indians  “Te-ho-se- 
ro-ron,”  or  “De-o-se-o-wa,”  or  something  like  it — which 
signifies  “buffalo”  in  English.  He  assigned  the  reason 
for  this  sobriquet  that  the  old  Indian  was  a  large,  square¬ 
framed  man,  with  stoop  shoulders,  and  large  bushy  head, 
which,  the  Indians  said,  made  him  resemble  a  buffalo; 
thus,  the  name,  “Buffalo’s  creek.”  It  appears  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Indians  to  give  significant  names;  some 
personal  appearance,  some  feat  achieved,  characteristic, 
or  place  of  location,  is  often  the  origin  of  a  name. 

Some  authorities  make  Do-syo-wa,  meaning  “place  of 
basswoods”  apply  to  Buffalo  creek,  or  to  its  middle  stretches, 
at  least,  but  Dr.  Severance,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  early 
maps,  says  that  was  the  name  of  Tonawanda  creek. 

More  expert  linguists  than  Capt.  Dobbins  make  the 
Indian  word  for  buffalo  “De-gi-yah-go.”  That  apparently 
was  the  native  name  of  the  man  whose  home  site  has  grown 
into  a  great  city.  Let  us  hope  that  he  was  one  of  those  mighty 
hunters  who  had  earned  the  right  to  sing  the  bellowing  song 
and  take  part  in  the  ponderous  buffalo  dance. 

TONAWANDA  AND  SCAJAQUADA 

Tonawanda  is  a  fine  Indian  word,  preserved  primarily  in 
the  name  of  the  creek  that  is  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Niagara.  It  has  not  been  greatly  modified  from  the 
Indian  original,  which  was  Ta-na-wun-da,  according  to  Mor¬ 
gan.  It  means  swift  water,  or  rough  stream,  referring  to 
the  rapids  in  its  upper  course.  The  French  called  it  Riviere 
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aux  Bois-blancs  (river  of  the  Basswoods).  Another  early 
name  was  Maskinongez,  for  which  the  English  form  is  Mus- 
kalunge,  indicating  the  type  of  fish  which  it  once  harbored. 
Its  importance  in  the  early  history  of  the  Niagara  Frontier 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  principal  highway  by  which  the 
Senecas  reached  the  Niagara  from  the  Genesee.  The  reser¬ 
vation  in  Genesee  county  and  the  band  of  Indians  who  still 
live  there  have  taken  their  name  from  the  creek,  as  have  the 
two  cities  at  its  mouth. 

Tonawanda  island  was  in  Indian  speech  Ni-ga-we-nah- 
a-ah,  meaning  simply  a  small  island.  Archeologically  the 
island  once  was  distinguished  for  an  Indian  mound,  which 
rose  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet.  It  was  excavated  by  E.  G. 
Squier.  He  credited  it  to  the  Neutrals,  who  were  accustomed 
periodically  to  gather  the  bones  of  all  their  dead  and  bury 
them  in  one  place. 

Scajaquada  creek,  which  flows  through  Forest  Lawn  and 
Park  lake,  has  preserved  a  very  definite  Indian  association. 
It  is  the  final  result  of  American  efforts  to  spell  an  Indian 
name.  No  less  than  76  variations  have  been  found  in  old 
maps  and  documents.  The  man  for  whom  the  creek  was 
called  generally  appears  in  the  records  as  Kenjockety,  though 
that  is  very  far  from  the  rendering  offered  by  those  who 
attempt  to  show  the  original  Seneca  pronunciation.  The 
word  means  “beyond  the  multitude,”  signifying  one  who 
lived  apart  by  himself.  This  translation  lends  some  senti¬ 
ment  to  the  story  of  the  name. 

The  first  Kenjockety  whom  white  men  knew  alleged  that 
he  was  a  grandson  of  a  last  survivor  of  the  ancient  Neutral, 
or  Kah-Kwah,  nation.  He  well  might  have  been  a  great- 
grandson,  at  least,  inasmuch  as  the  time  between  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Neutrals  and  the  coming  of  the  whites  was  about 
135  years.  The  claim  of  John  Kenjockety  regarding  his 
ancestry,  therefore,  meant  that  for  three  generations,  at 
least,  this  family  had  preserved  proudly  the  memory  of  an 
extinct  tribe,  as  handed  down  by  the  man  who,  so  far  as  he 
could  have  known,  was  its  only  living  representative.  Such 
a  man  naturally  would  have  dwelt  apart  from  the  multitude, 
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and  evidently  he  taught  his  descendants  to  follow  his  example. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Scajaquada  creek  was  the  site  of  the 
family  wigwam  during  all  those  years.  The  Kenjockety 
whom  white  men  found  here  was  an  adopted  Seneca,  though 
he  still  held  himself  to  be  of  different  race.  He  came  here 
with  the  other  Senecas  from  the  Genesee  and  was  a  man  of 
influence  and  importance  among  them.  It  was  he  who  per¬ 
suaded  the  defeated  tribe  to  remain  on  this  side  of  the 
Niagara,  instead  of  joining  other  Iroquois  in  Canada. 

For  himself,  however,  he  set  up  a  wigwam  on  the  creek 
bank,  near  where  Niagara  street  now  crosses.  His  favorite 
cornfield  was  on  Squaw  island.  Thus  the  creek  came  to  be 
known  as  Kenjockety’s.  Old  John  died  a  victim  to  white 
men’s  firewater.  His  son  Philip  also  became  a  great  man 
among  the  Senecas,  living  to  be  well  past  100. 

The  spelling  “Scajaquada”  is  an  improvement,  from  a 
poetic  viewpoint,  on  the  original,  and  the  creek  perpetuates 
most  appropriately  the  tradition  of  the  last  of  the  Kah- 
Kwahs,  who,  though  a  captive,  preserved  the  memory  of  his 
people  so  tenaciously  that  it  was  not  lost  even  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  generations. 
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NIAGARA  RIVER  FROM  QUEENSTON  HEIGHTS 


CHAPTER  II 


AN  OUTPOST  OF  FRANCE 


The  discovery  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  by  white  men  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Quebec,  and  the  flag  of  France  was  the  first 
European  ensign  that  asserted  sovereignty  over  this  region. 
It  became  one  of  the  vital  points  of  contact  between  the 
French  and  the  English  in  their  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  continent. 


THE  WAY  HERE 


When  Champlain  founded  Quebec  in  1608,  one  of  his  first 
measures  was  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Hurons,  whose 
traders  came  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  barter  with  the  French. 
The  Hurons,  therefore,  furnished  the  guides  who  showed  the 
way  into  the  hinterland.  Their  route  was  the  natural  one 
for  people  who  traveled  by  canoe.  They  went  up  the  Ottawa 
and  Mattawa  rivers  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  thence  down  the 
French  river  to  Georgian  bay. 

The  urge  for  discovery  and  trade,  however,  was  not  more 
compelling  than  zeal  for  religion  in  sending  French  adven¬ 
turers  into  the  wilderness.  The  first  party  to  make  the  jour¬ 
ney  with  the  Hurons  was  headed  by  Father  Joseph  Le  Caron, 
a  Recollet  friar,  “bound  by  his  vow  to  the  life  of  a  beggar.” 
Bent  on  missionary  labors,  he  made  the  toilsome  trip  of  more 
than  700  miles  in  the  year  1615.  Only  about  a  month  behind 
him  followed  Champlain.  While  the  priest  sought  converts, 
Champlain  joined  a  war  party  against  the  Iroquois,  travel¬ 
ing  by  way  of  Lake  Simcoe  and  across  Lake  Ontario  into 
Central  New  York. 

Lake  Ontario  appears  on  a  French  map,  drawn  from 
Indian  reports,  as  early  as  1600.  Champlain  had  heard  of 
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the  lake  from  Indians  as  early  as  1603,  at  least.  Under  that 
date,  he  describes  it  on  Indian  authority  as  80  leagues  long, 
but  his  reference  to  a  fall  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  “somewhat 
high  and  with  but  little  water  flowing  over”  hardly  fits, 
Niagara,  though  it  is  so  interpreted  by  some  writers.  He 
located  Niagara  falls  recognizably  on  his  map  of  1612,  and 
the  claim  is  made  for  him  that  he  was  the  first  white  man 
who  ever  saw  Lake  Ontario,  which  he  crossed  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Iroquois  in  1615. 

He  was  preceded,  however,  by  his  interpreter,  Etienne 
Brule,  who,  accompanied  by  twelve  Hurons,  made  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  Huron  country  to  the  land  of  the  Andastes,  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  enlist  their  support  in 
the  war  against  the  Iroquois.  Brule’s  route  certainly  would 
have  taken  him  across  Lake  Ontario  and  may  have  brought 
him  directly  through  the  Niagara  region,  but  he  left  no 
record  that  he  ever  saw  either  Niagara  river  or  the  falls. 
His  adventurous  trip  occupied  him  for  three  years  before  he 
again  saw  Montreal. 

Le  Caron  went  back  to  Quebec  in  1616.  In  1623  he 
returned  to  the  Huron  country,  accompanied  by  Father 
Nicholas  Viel  and  Brother  Gabriel  Sagard,  whose  Histoire 
du  Canada  is  one  of  the  valuable  authorities  on  the  early 
missions.  These  missionaries  remained  with  the  Hurons 
several  years.  Their  journeys  back  and  forth  by  the  Ottawa- 
river  route  may  be  said  to  have  established  that  highway, 
which  for  more  than  half  a  century  was  the  only  one  used  by 
the  French  to  reach  the  West. 

No  less  unsatisfactory  than  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of 
Brule  is  the  evidence  that  connects  Father  Joseph  De  la 
Roche  Dallion,  a  Recollet,  with  the  discovery  of  Niagara. 
This  spelling  of  the  name,  by  the  way,  is  adopted  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Severance,  who  obtained  it  from  an  original 
signature  by  the  missionary.  Father  Dallion  spent  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1626-7  in  the  Neutral  country.  In  a  letter  dated  July 
18,  1627,  he  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  land  and  told  of 
efforts  to  discover  the  mouth  of  the  “river  of  the  Iroquois,” 
which  might  have  meant  any  one  of  the  several  streams  lead- 
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in g  into  the  Iroquois  country,  as  the  Niagara  did  not  at  that 
time.  Dallion  makes  no  mention  of  the  falls. 

In  1626  some  priests  of  the  Jesuit  order,  among  whom 
was  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  took  up  the  work  among  the  Hurons 
which  the  Recollets  were  unable  to  continue.  Near  the  south¬ 
ern  point  of  Matchedash  bay,  not  far  from  the  present  town 
of  Penetanguishene,  Brebeuf  and  his  associates  established 
the  mission  of  Sainte  Marie.  For  the  next  quarter  century 
this  station  was  the  advanced  base  from  which  further  ex¬ 
plorations,  both  missionary  and  commercial,  were  conducted. 
Sainte  Marie  kept  in  frequent  communication  with  Quebec 
by  the  Nipissing-Ottawa  route.  To  Sainte  Marie  came  the 
supplies  and  recruits.  From  Sainte  Marie  started  the  new 
excursions  into  the  wilderness  and  to  Sainte  Marie  the  adven¬ 
turers  returned.  At  Sainte  Marie  were  written  the  letters 
and  reports  of  these  devoted  priests,  many  of  which  have 
been  published  as  the  Jesuit  Relations,  and  are  the  source  of 
most  of  the  information  relating  to  the  natives  of  this  region 
and  the  white  travelers  who  penetrated  it. 

Missionary  work  was  interrupted  by  the  capture  of 
Quebec  by  the  British  in  1628,  but  was  resumed  after  its 
restoration  to  the  French  in  1632. 

BREBEUF 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1639  an  event  occurred  in  these 
mission  stations  on  Georgian  bay  which  reveals  a  last  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  story  of  a  people  who  once  occupied  the  Niagara 
Frontier  and  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  sending  more 
white  men  in  this  direction.  There  arrived  a  party  of  some 
600  Wenro  refugees,  who,  having  been  worsted  by  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  had  decided  to  join  fortunes  with  the  Hurons.  These 
people  spoke  a  Neutral  dialect.  The  priests  promptly  seized 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  of  the  routes  and  physical  features  which  would  be  useful 
in  penetrating  the  Neutral  country. 

Father  Brebeuf  was  selected  for  this  undertaking.  He 
had  returned  to  the  Huron  mission  in  1633,  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  France  during  the  British  occupation  of 
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Quebec.  When  he  started  on  his  journey  to  the  Niagara 
region  he  was  47  years  old.  The  fact  that  he  had  gained 
some  knowledge  of  the  language  is  stressed  particularly  in 
the  Relations  as  the  key  point  in  the  enterprise.  “God  had 
given  him  for  this  purpose  a  special  blessing — namely  in  the 
language,”  wrote  Father  Lalemant.  Dallion,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  not  been  trained  beforehand  in  the  language,  when 
he  visited  the  Neutral  country  sixteen  years  earlier.  “Being 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  without  an  interpreter,  he  was 
constrained  to  instruct  those  whom  he  could  rather  by  signs 
than  by  word  of  mouth.”  Brebeuf  would  be  under  no  such 
disadvantage.  Moreover,  he  was  given  as  a  companion 
Father  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot,  who  “had  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  very  gifted  in  the  languages.” 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  Relation  of  1641 
says  that  many  Frenchmen  previously  had  gone  among  the 
Neutrals  in  connection  with  the  fur  trade.  The  Niagara 
already  had  become  a  celebrated  stream,  as  appears  from  the 
passage  in  Lalemant’s  letter  which  first  introduces  our  river 
into  written  history  under  a  recognizable  name.  The  letter 
reads : 

From  the  first  village  of  the  Neutral  nation  which 
one  finds  on  arriving  there  from  this  place,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  travel  south  or  southeast,  it  is  about  four 
days’  journey  to  the  entrance  of  the  so  celebrated  river 
of  that  nation  into  the  Ontario  or  Lake  of  St.  Louys.  On 
this  side  of  that  river — and  not  beyond  it,  as  a  certain 
chart  indicates — are  the  greater  part  of  the  villages  of 
the  Neutral  nation.  There  are  three  or  four  beyond, 
ranging  from  east  to  west  towards  the  nation  of  the  Cat, 
or  Erieehronons.  This  stream  or  river  is  that  through 
which  our  great  lake  of  the  Hurons,  or  fresh-water  sea, 
empties ;  it  flows  first  into  the  lake  of  Erie,  or  the  nation 
of  the  Cat,  and  at  the  end  of  that  lake  it  enters  into  the 
territory  of  the  Neutral  nation,  and  takes  the  name  of 
Onguiaahra  until  it  empties  into  the  Ontario  or  Lake  of 
St.  Louys,  whence  finally  emerges  the  river  that  passes 
before  Quebeck,  called  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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Note  that  it  had  not  become  up  to  this  time  a  river  of  the 
Iroquois,  whose  territories  did  not  extend  so  far  west. 

This  passage  not  only  contains  the  earliest  known  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Niagara  by  name,  but  also  marks  the  appearance 
of  the  name  of  Lake  Erie,  which  is  not  shown  even  on  Cham¬ 
plain’s  second  map  of  1632. 

Brebeuf  and  Chaumonot  set  out  from  Sainte  Marie  on 
November  2,  1640,  and  arrived  at  the  first  of  the  Neutral 
villages  on  the  fifth  day.  They  were  regarded  as  sorcerers. 
Brebeuf  was  given  the  name  of  “Echon,”  which  signified  that 
he  was  a  demon,  who  was  visiting  the  Neutrals  with  the 
malevolent  purpose  of  spreading  disease  among  them.  From 
the  departure  of  the  two  fathers  till  their  return,  not  a  week 
passed  without  bringing  a  report  to  Sainte  Marie  that  they 
had  been  slain.  They  no  sooner  would  approach  a  village 
than  the  people  would  begin  to  scream  against  them  and  to 
bar  them  from  entering  the  cabins,  so  that  they  “found  there 
only  closed  doors.”  The  very  sight  of  the  fathers,  clothed 
and  arrayed  in  a  fashion  so  different  from  that  of  the 
Indians,  “their  gait,  their  gestures  and  all  their  manners” 
seemed  proof  of  their  evil  character.  Their  breviaries,  ink- 
stands  and  writings  were  considered  instruments  of  magic. 
Prayers  put  them  under  suspicion.  If  they  washed  dishes  in 
a  brook,  they  were  accused  of  poisoning  the  water.  If  they 
entered  a  cabin  for  a  night’s  lodging,  the  owners  dared  not 
sleep  while  they  were  there,  would  not  touch  food  that  they 
left,  or  accept  presents  that  they  offered.  Some  of  their  hosts 
“commanded  them  as  slaves  and  wished  to  be  obeyed  in  all 
things.”  “In  short,  they  spoke  of  nothing  but  of  killing  and 
eating  these  two  poor  fathers.” 

Nevertheless,  the  missionaries  succeeded  in  staying  in  the 
country  four  months.  They  found  one  brave  woman  who 
welcomed  them  into  her  cabin,  cooked  for  them,  laughed  at 
the  demands  of  her  neighbors  that  she  drive  away  the  strang¬ 
ers,  scorned  even  threats  of  death  for  befriending  them,  and 
was  supported  in  her  hospitality  by  her  father  when  he 
arrived  home.  With  all  her  friendliness,  however,  she  would 
not  accept  baptism. 
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The  story  of  a  vision  of  the  cross  was  told  by  Father 
Ragueneau  in  an  appreciation  of  Brebeuf’s  character  after 
his  martyrdom.  Ragueneau’s  account  is  included  in  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  1649  and  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1640,  when  he  (Brebeuf )  spent  the  whole 
winter  on  a  mission  to  the  Neutral  nation,  a  great  cross 
appeared  to  him,  which  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
Iroquois  nations.  He  mentioned  it  to  the  father  who 
accompanied  him ;  the  latter  asking  him  for  some  further 
details  of  this  apparition,  he  answered  him  only  this, 
that  this  cross  was  so  great  that  it  was  adequate  to  hold 
not  only  one  person,  but  all  of  us  who  were  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  He  had  been  commanded  to  write  these  extraor¬ 
dinary  things  which  occurred  within  his  soul — at  least, 
those  which  he  could  most  easily  remember;  for  they 
were  too  frequent,  and  care  for  the  salvation  of  his 
neighbor  hardly  gave  him  any  leisure  to  write  from  time 
to  time. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  report  on  Brebeuf’s  travels  gives 
the  location  and  name  of  the  Niagara  with  reasonable  accu¬ 
racy,  the  best  evidence  that  he  saw  and  crossed  the  river  is 
found  in  a  passage  of  the  Relation  of  1641-2,  which  says  that 
the  missionaries  were  accused  of  having  gone  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Iroquois  nation  most  feared  by  the  Hurons, 
“and  the  one  nearest  to  them,  as  the  former  are  distant  but 
a  day’s  journey  from  the  last  village  of  the  Neutral  nation, 
on  the  side  of  the  east,  which  is  named  Onguiaahra,  the  same 
name  as  the  river.” 

Since  this  must  have  been  the  village  on  the  present  site 
of  Youngstown,  and  Brebeuf  had  gone  beyond  it  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Senecas’  country,  there  is  little  room  for  argument 
on  the  point  that  he  saw  the  lower  river,  at  least.  For  a  foot 
traveler  on  forest  paths,  however,  Youngstown  is  a  long  way 
from  Niagara  falls,  and  the  native  reports  about  one  mighty 
cataract  more  or  less,  a  march  or  two  farther  on,  would  not 
have  impressed  men  who  were  making  their  way  through  a 
world  of  wonders.  Brebeuf’s  cross  well  may  have  been  formed 
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by  the  spray  from  the  cataract,  but  it  hardly  is  credible  that 
he  would  have  omitted  to  mention  the  falls  if  he  ever  had 
seen  them. 

Besides  the  account  of  Brebeuf’s  experiences  preserved 
by  Lalemant,  there  exists  a  letter  written  by  Chaumonot  at 
Sainte  Marie  under  date  of  August  3,  1640, — that  is,  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  two  missionaries  to  their  base.  He 
sketches  briefly  the  hardships  of  his  journey,  but  he  does  not 
mention  either  the  river  or  the  falls. 

By  1647  the  Sainte  Marie  mission  was  sheltering  3,000 
Indians,  ministering  to  their  material  as  well  as  their  spir¬ 
itual  needs.  Ten  sub-stations  had  been  established,  some  as 
far  as  100  leagues  from  the  base. 

Then  came  the  Iroquois.  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant  met  the 
death  of  martyrs  at  one  of  the  sub-stations.  Sainte  Marie 
was  burned  and  abandoned  as  its  converts  fled  into  the  wil¬ 
derness.  For  a  time  the  missionaries  maintained  a  new  base 
on  Christian  island  in  Georgian  bay.  Eventually  they  re¬ 
moved  headquarters  to  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  near  the  outlet 
to  Lake  Superior,  where  Marquette  founded  a  mission  in 
1668. 

ANNEXATION  TO  CANADA 

The  new  mission  station  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie  was  the 
base  from  which  the  discoverer  of  Lake  Erie  set  forth.  He 
was  Louis  Joliet,  Canadian  born,  voyageur  and  fur  trader. 
Sent  out  in  1669  to  investigate  stories  of  copper  mines  in 
Lake  Superior,  he  failed  to  find  copper,  but  he  made  his 
return  voyage  down  Lake  Huron  and  the  Detroit  river, 
entering  Lake  Erie  from  the  west.  He  did  not,  however, 
follow  the  lake  to  its  eastern  extremity,  but  went  up  the 
Grand  river  to  reach  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  bay  and 
thus  made  his  way  home  by  the  familiar  Ottawa  route. 

On  the  portage  between  Grand  river  and  Lake  Ontario, 
Joliet  met  a  party  of  Frenchmen  headed  south,  who  had 
opened  a  new  road  to  the  Niagara  and  are  more  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  local  history,  though  at  the  moment  they  were  look¬ 
ing  for  a  route  to  China. 
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The  most  conspicuous  man  in  this  group  was  Rene-Robert 
Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle.  He  was  then  26  years  old  and 
was  making  his  first  trip  into  the  interior.  He  had  arrived 
in  Canada  only  three  years  earlier.  He  had  acquired  a 
seignory  near  Montreal  from  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice,  who  had  been  granted  feudal  control  over  that 
district,  and  thus  he  had  become  interested  with  the  Sul- 
picians  in  the  investigation  of  a  tale  about  a  great  river, 
easily  reached  from  Lake  Erie,  which  led  through  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  southern  ocean.  To  the  geographic  knowledge 
of  the  time,  this  meant  the  Pacific  and  a  highway  to  China. 
The  prospect  was  equally  alluring  to  the  commercial  explorer 
and  to  the  bearers  of  the  cross.  They  decided  to  join  forces 
in  seeking  these  new  lands  to  which  no  white  men  had  yet 
penetrated. 

The  missionaries  selected  for  the  enterprise  were  Father 
Francois  Dollier  de  Casson,  a  former  cavalry  captain  who 
had  turned  to  the  religious  life,  and  Father  Rene  de  Brehant 
de  Galinee,  who  was  a  surveyor  and  could  make  maps. 

As  the  Iroquois  now  were  peaceful,  the  explorers  struck 
directly  into  Lake  Ontario.  Nevertheless,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  54  years  after  that  lake  might  have  been  opened  to 
large  French  ships,  these  adventurers  still  traveled  by  canoe. 
They  skirted  along  the  south  shore  and  landed  at  Irondequoit 
bay,  seeking  guides  to  the  mysterious  Ohio.  They  were 
advised  to  go  by  way  of  the  Genesee  and  the  Allegheny, 
though  they  were  refused  guides.  They  were  told,  also,  that 
they  might  reach  the  Ohio  by  following  Lake  Ontario  to  its 
head  and  portaging  across  to  what  is  now  called  the  Grand 
river,  which  would  take  them  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio. 
They  decided  to  attempt  this  route.  They  crossed  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara,  making  the  first  discovery  of  this  river  that 
is  established  definitely  by  written  records.  Galinee  obtained 
from  Indians  a  very  good  description  of  Niagara  falls,  which 
he  confided  to  his  journal,  but  it  was  not  published  till  two 
centuries  later.  These  travelers  did  not,  however,  go  to  see 
the  cataract. 

They  landed  at  Burlington  bay  (Hamilton)  and  started 
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across  country  for  the  Grand  river.  It  was  here  that  Joliet 
met  them.  After  the  two  parties  had  exchanged  informa¬ 
tion,  Joliet  went  on  to  Sainte  Marie.  La  Salle  became  ill,  or 
feigned  illness,  and  separated  from  the  missionaries,  alleging 
that  his  health  would  not  stand  a  winter  encampment. 

Dollier  and  Galinee  went  on  down  the  Grand  river  to  its 
mouth.  Near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Port  Dover, 
they  built  a  camp,  where  they  remained  through  the  winter. 
Before  leaving,  they  set  up  a  cross  (March  23,  1670,)  and 
attached  to  it  an  inscription  which  read  as  follows : 

We  the  undersigned  certify  that  we  have  seen,  on  the 
lands  of  the  lake  named  Erie,  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
France  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  cross,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “The  year  of  our  salvation  1669,  Clement  IX.  being 
seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  Louis  XIV  reigning  in 
France,  Monsieur  de  Courcelles  being  Governor  of  New 
France,  and  Monsieur  Talon  being  Intendent  therein  for 
the  King,  there  arrived  in  this  place  two  missionaries  of 
the  Seminary  of  Montreal,  accompanied  by  seven  other 
Frenchmen,  who  the  first  of  all  European  people  have 
wintered  on  this  lake,  of  which  they  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion  in  the  name  of  their  King,  as  of  an  unoccupied  ter¬ 
ritory,  by  affixing  his  arms  which  they  have  attached 
here  to  the  foot  of  this  cross.  In  testimony  whereof  we 
have  signed  the  present  certificate.” 

This  was  the  first  formal  act  of  annexation  at  a  point 
near  enough  to  the  Niagara  to  be  looked  upon  as  covering 
the  district  in  general.  The  following  spring  Dollier  and 
Galinee  paddled  up  the  lake  and  through  the  Detroit  river 
and  Lake  Huron  to  Sault  Sainte  Marie. 

The  fact  that  these  travelers  of  1669-70  were  using  Sault 
Sainte  Marie  for  a  base  gives  some  local  interest  to  a  more 
elaborate  ceremony  of  annexation  which  occurred  there  in 
1671.  In  that  year,  by  command  of  the  King  of  France,  a 
special  agent  arrived  from  Quebec  with  a  company  of  fifteen 
men.  All  the  native  tribes  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
leagues  and  more  were  summoned  to  send  ambassadors  to 
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meet  him.  A  cross  was  erected,  and,  with  “all  the  forms  cus¬ 
tomary  on  such  occasions,”  proclamation  was  made  that  King 
Louis  had  taken  possession  of  all  “the  territories  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  east  and  west,  from  Montreal  as  far  as  the  South 
sea,  covering  the  utmost  extent  and  range  possible.” 

That  certainly  included  the  site  of  Buffalo  and  the  entire 
Niagara  Frontier. 

LA  SALLE  AND  HENNEPIN 

Much  historical  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  question 
of  La  Salle’s  movements  after  he  left  Dollier  and  Galinee  in 
1669.  A  plausible  argument  contends  that  he  came  back  to 
the  Niagara  and  learned,  by  actual  inspection,  that  there 
was  no  second  cataract  or  other  impassable  barrier  between 
the  head  of  the  falls  and  Lake  Erie  and  then  went  on  to 
explore  the  Ohio.  His  subsequent  proceedings  require  the 
assumption  that  he  had  full  knowledge  of  Niagara  geog¬ 
raphy  some  years  later,  at  least.  There  is,  however,  only 
deductive  reasoning  to  support  the  supposition  that  he  recon- 
noitered  the  Niagara  during  the  mysterious  two  years  when 
his  activities  are  uncertain.  His  journals  and  charts  for 
this  period  never  were  found. 

It  is  established  that  as  early  as  1674  the  French  officials 
had  knowledge  that  the  Niagara  offered  a  free  channel  above 
the  falls,  for  Count  de  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  so 
reported  to  his  home  government.  He  credited  to  Joliet  the 
information  that  the  Niagara  portage  was  the  only  carrying 
place  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  state¬ 
ment  that  was  not  quite  true.  La  Salle,  for  his  part,  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  records  for  the  next  two  years.  After  his 
return  to  Montreal,  he  spent  the  next  several  years  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  was  organizing  an  important  business 
venture  on  some  better  basis  than  guesses.  He  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Governor,  made  two  trips  to  France, 
obtained  a  title  of  nobility,  was  granted  a  seignory  at  the 
head  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  built  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  proceeded  energetically  with  plans  for  shipbuilding  and 
trade,  for  which  the  capital  outlay  would  not  have  been  justi- 
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As  pictured  in  Hennepin’s  Nouvelle  Decouverte 
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fied  without  previous  exploration  of  the  field  that  he  purposed 
to  work. 

When  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  next  campaign  against 
the  wilderness,  in  1678,  he  sent  canoe  men  by  the  Nipissing 
route  into  Lake  Huron  with  goods  to  be  bartered  for  furs 
and  he  fixed  points  of  rendezvous  on  the  Detroit  river,  where 
this  advance  party  would  be  joined  by  supporters  coming 
from  the  Niagara.  The  latter  body  sailed  down  Lake  Ontario 
in  a  ten-ton  brig.  Moreover,  this  was  only  an  advance  force 
under  a  lieutenant.  La  Salle  himself  sailed  a  month  later  in 
a  twenty-ton  brig,  though  unfortunately  his  sailing  master 
wrecked  it  before  he  could  land  its  cargo.  Nevertheless, 
enough  was  saved,  in  addition  to  what  the  first  boat  carried, 
to  permit  La  Salle  to  continue  his  enterprise.  The  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  freight  which  thus  reached  the  Niagara  in 
January,  1679,  was  shipbuilding  material,  and  the  men  who 
made  up  this  party  included  carpenters  and  blacksmiths. 
The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  build  a  ship  which 
should  sail  through  Lake  Erie  and  enter  into  the  fur  trade 
on  a  much  greater  and  more  economical  scale  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  canoe  transport. 

La  Salle,  not  only  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do;  he  knew, 
without  exploration  at  this  time,  that  he  need  not  carry  his 
material  farther  than  Cayuga  creek.  On  the  south  bank  of 
that  stream,  near  its  mouth,  he  located  his  shipyard.  His  lieu¬ 
tenants  evidently  did  not  share  the  knowledge  of  their  leader, 
for  during  the  early  spring,  while  the  ship  was  under  con¬ 
struction,  two  of  them  made  canoe  trips  up  the  Niagara  to 
investigate  the  passage  into  the  lake.  The  first  of  these  was 
Henri  de  Tonty,  an  Italian  officer,  who  superintended  the 
shipbuilding.  The  other  canoe  voyager  who  reached  the  site 
of  Buffalo  in  the  spring  of  1679  was  Father  Louis  Hennepin, 
a  Recollet,  the  priest  and  historian  of  this  commercial 
penetration. 

Hennepin  at  this  time  was  39  years  old.  His  first  view 
of  the  great  cataract  was  gained  on  a  trip  up  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  between  December  7  and  14,  1678.  On 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  he  and  five  companions  were 
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sent  to  explore  the  west  side  of  the  river.  They  climbed 
Queenston  heights  and  made  their  way  through  the  woods, 
as  far  as  Chippawa  creek  (Welland  river).  On  December 
11th  Hennepin  celebrated  the  first  mass  ever  heard  at 
Niagara.  The  first  and  most  familiar  of  his  two  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  cataract  recorded  the  impressions  of  that  visit. 
It  is  here  quoted  from  the  translation  of  the  Nouvelle  Decou- 
verte  edited  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites : 

Betwixt  the  Lake  Ontario  and  Erie,  there  is  a  vast 
and  prodigious  cadence  of  water  which  falls  down  after 
a  surprising  and  astonishing  manner,  insomuch  that  the 
universe  does  not  afford  its  parallel.  ’Tis  true,  Italy  and 
Switzerland  boast  of  some  such  things,  but  we  may  well 
say  they  are  but  sorry  patterns,  when  compared  to  this 
of  which  we  now  speak.  At  the  foot  of  this  horrible 
precipice,  we  meet  with  the  river  Niagara,  which  is  not 
above  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad,  but  is  wonder¬ 
fully  deep  in  some  places.  It  is  so  rapid  above  this 
descent  that  it  violently  hurries  down  the  wild  beasts 
while  endeavoring  to  pass  it  to  feed  on  the  other  side, 
they  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  force  of  its  current, 
which  inevitably  casts  them  down  headlong  above  600 
foot.  This  wonderful  downfall  is  compounded  of  two 
great  cross-streams  of  water,  and  two  falls,  with  an  isle 
sloping  along  the  middle  of  it.  The  waters  which  fall 
from  this  vast  height  do  foam  and  boil  after  the  most 
hideous  manner  imaginable,  making  an  outrageous  noise, 
more  terrible  than  that  of  thunder;  for  when  the  wind 
blows  from  off  the  south  their  dismal  roaring  may  be 
heard  above  fifteen  leagues  off. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  gorge,  Hennepin  said  that 
“the  two  brinks  of  it  are  so  prodigious  high  that  it  would 
make  one  tremble  to  look  steadily  upon  the  water,  rolling 
along  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  imagined.” 

From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  that  description 
Niagara  took  its  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
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should  be  noted,  too,  that  Hennepin  was  the  first  to  simplify 
the  name  of  the  cataract  to  its  present  form. 

Two  other  features  of  Niagara  which  impressed  Henne¬ 
pin  were  the  great  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  which  blocked 
further  navigation  upstream,  and  the  “Three  Mountains,”  as 
he  designated  the  escarpment  above  Lewiston.  The  rock 
long  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  lower  gorge.  It  stood 
near  the  shore  under  the  old  suspension  bridge.  The  space 
between  the  rock  and  the  shore  has  been  filled  with  debris 
since  Hennepin’s  time.  The  Three  Mountains  referred  to  the 
three  terraces  of  the  escarpment. 

The  priest’s  report  on  his  exploration  of  the  west  bank 
opposed  the  idea  of  locating  a  shipyard  on  Chippawa  creek. 
The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  build  a  ship,  not  to 
view  scenery,  and  it  was  important  to  win  the  good  will  of 
the  Senecas,  who  then  owned  the  country.  With  this  purpose 
Hennepin  and  La  Motte,  another  of  La  Salle’s  officers,  with 
four  companions,  started  on  Christmas  day,  1678,  for  the 
Seneca  town  which  then  stood  near  the  present  village  of 
Victor,  Ontario  county.  The  distance  was  some  80  miles. 
Carrying  a  quantity  of  goods  to  present  to  the  Indians,  the 
Frenchmen  made  this  long  march  through  the  snow  and 
returned  to  their  cabin  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  which  they 
reached  again  on  January  14th.  Their  negotiations  with  the 
Senecas  had  not  been  successful,  but  La  Salle,  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee,  visited  the  Seneca  village  and  obtained 
the  desired  concessions.  It  was  while  he  was  walking  back 
to  the  Niagara  from  this  excursion  that  the  ship  which  had 
brought  him  up  Lake  Ontario  was  wrecked. 

BUILDING  THE  GRIFFON 

While  the  goods  were  being  transported  over  the  portage 
to  the  shipyard  on  Cayuga  creek,  Hennepin  and  others,  under 
the  guidance  of  La  Salle  himself,  had  another  view  of  the 
falls  from  the  eastern  side.  But  let  Hennepin  continue  the 
story : 

On  the  22d  of  said  month  (January,  1679)  we  went 
two  leagues  above  the  great  fall  of  Niagara,  where  we 
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made  a  dock  for  building  the  ship  we  wanted  for  our  voy¬ 
age.  This  was  the  most  convenient  place  we  could  pitch 
upon,  being  upon  a  river  which  falls  into  the  streight 
between  the  Lake  Erie  and  the  great  fall  of  Niagara. 
The  26th,  the  keel  of  the  ship  and  some  other  pieces  being 
ready,  M.  de  la  Salle  sent  the  master  carpenter  to  desire 
me  to  drive  in  the  first  pin;  but  my  profession  obliging 
me  to  decline  that  honor,  he  did  it  himself,  and  promised 
ten  louis  d’ors  to  encourage  the  carpenter  and  further 
the  work.  The  winter  being  not  half  so  hard  in  that 
country  as  in  Canada,  we  employed  one  of  the  two  sav¬ 
ages  of  the  nation  called  the  Wolf,  whom  we  kept  for 
hunting,  in  building  some  cabins  made  of  rinds  of  trees ; 
and  I  had  one  made  on  purpose  to  perform  divine  service 
therein  on  Sundays  and  other  occasions. 

La  Salle  had  to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac.  Hennepin 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  where 
La  Salle  ordered  a  house  to  be  built  for  a  smith  that  had 
been  promised  the  Iroquois,  but  Hennepin  says  “this  was 
only  to  amuse  them.”  La  Salle  undertook  the  journey  back 
to  Fort  Frontenac  on  foot  with  two  men  and  a  dog  to  drag 
his  baggage  over  the  ice.  Their  only  provision  consisted  of 
a  sack  of  roasted  Indian  corn,  which  gave  out  two  days  before 
they  reached  the  fort.  Nevertheless,  they  arrived  safely. 

Hennepin  returned  to  the  shipyard.  The  Indians  caused 
some  anxiety.  One,  pretending  to  be  drunk,  tried  to  kill  the 
blacksmith — a  most  essential  person  in  a  shipbuilding  opera¬ 
tion.  The  smith  repulsed  the  savage  “with  a  red-hot  iron 
barr.”  This,  “together  with  the  reprimand”  received  from 
Father  Hennepin,  drove  the  intruder  away.  Then  an  Indian 
woman  gave  warning  of  a  plot  by  her  people  to  burn  the  ship. 
The  romance  of  this  Niagara  Pocahontas  unfortunately  has 
not  been  preserved  like  that  of  her  Virginia  sister.  Hennepin 
continues : 

We  made  all  the  haste  we  could  to  get  it  (the  ship) 
afloat,  though  not  altogether  finished,  to  prevent  the 
designs  of  the  natives  who  had  resolved  to  burn  it. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  GRIFFON,  1679 

Facsimile  reproduction  of  the  original  copper  plate  engraving  first  published  in 
Hennepin’s  Nouvelle  Decouverte,  Amsterdam,  1704 
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Having  launched  it,  the  men  “immediately  quitted  their 
cabins  of  rinds  of  trees  and  hanged  their  hammocks  under 
the  deck  of  the  ship,  there  to  lie  with  more  security  than 
a-shoar.” 

Hennepin  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  to  bring 
up  more  provisions.  Among  the  articles  taken  up  to  the  ship¬ 
yard  were  anchors  “so  big  that  four  men  had  much  ado  to 
carry  one.” 

La  Salle’s  ship  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1679.  She 
was  a  boat  variously  described  as  of  40,  45  and  60  tons.  Hen¬ 
nepin  was  more  impressed  by  her  bravery  than  her  propor¬ 
tions. 

“She  carry’d  five  small  guns,  two  whereof  were  brass  and 
three  Harquebuze  a-crock.  The  beakhead  was  adorned  with 
a  flying  griffon  and  an  eagle  above  it.  And  the  rest  of  the 
ship  had  the  same  ornaments  as  men  of  war  use  to  have.” 
The  griffon  emblem  was  adopted  because  it  figured  in  the 
arms  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac. 

So  Griffon  became  the  name  of  the  first  ship  to  sail  the 
upper  lakes. 

Hennepin  and  his  party  returned  to  the  ship  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  1679,  but  they  had  to  wait  for  a  favorable 
wind  in  order  to  sail  up  the  river. 

Here  is  his  account  of  the  actual  sailing  of  the  first  ship 
on  Lake  Erie: 

We  left  Father  Melitbon  with  some  workmen  at  our 
habitation  above  the  fall  of  Niagara;  and  most  of  our 
men  went  a-shoar  to  lighten  our  ships  the  better  to  sail 
up  the  lake.  The  wind  veering  to  the  northeast,  and 
the  ship  being  well  provided,  we  made  all  the  sail  we 
could,  and  with  the  help  of  twelve  men  who  hail’d  from 
the  shoar  overcame  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  got 
up  into  the  lake.  The  stream  is  so  violent  that  our  pilot 
himself  despaired  of  success.  When  it  was  done  we 
sung  Te  Deum,  and  discharged  our  cannon  and  other 
firearms.  .  .  . 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1679,  we  went  on  board,  being 
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in  all  four  and  thirty  men,  including  two  Recollets  who 
came  to  us,  and  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Erie, 
steering  our  course  west-southwest  with  a  favorable 
wind. 

The  chief  lieutenant  of  La  Salle,  who  took  charge  of  the 
shipyard  during  the  absence  of  his  chief  and  superintended 
the  building  of  the  Griffon  was  the  Chevalier  Henri  de  Tonty, 
an  Italian  officer,  efficient  and  loyal.  Tonty,  also,  left  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Niagara  falls,  which  he  called  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  He  estimated  its  height  at  500  feet  and  said 
that  it  threw  up  “vapors  which  can  be  seen  sixteen  leagues 
away”  and  that  its  roar  could  be  heard  an  equal  distance. 

La  Salle  had  a  more  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  falls  than 
any  of  the  other  early  visitors.  He  said  they  were  750  feet 
high. 

It  was  Tonty  who  took  the  Griffon  up  to  Black  Rock  in 
May,  1679.  He  could  not,  however,  get  her  through  the 
rapids.  She  was  anchored  behind  Squaw  island.  That  put 
her  within  the  present  limits  of  Buffalo  and  gives  to  her 
landing  parties  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  white  men 
known  to  have  set  foot  on  the  site  of  the  future  city. 

Not  until  August  7th,  when  La  Salle  arrived  in  person, 
were  energetic  measures  taken  to  tow  the  boat  into  the  lake. 
Meanwhile,  Tonty  was  sent  ahead  with  five  men  in  canoes  to 
join  at  the  Detroit  the  party  of  fourteen  who  had  been 
directed  to  go  there  by  the  Ottawa  route.  Tonty,  therefore, 
preceded  La  Salle  in  navigating  Lake  Erie  and  was  the  second 
white  man  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  lake.  He  took  from 
July  22d  to  August  10th  to  make  the  voyage.  His  party, 
soon  after  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit,  was  picked  up 
by  the  Griffon. 


FORT  CONTY 

Tonty  says  that  La  Salle,  after  leaving  the  shipyard,  on 
his  way  back  to  Fort  Frontenac,  on  February  1,  1679,  “staked 
out  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  fort,  which  he  named  Conty.” 
This  may  be  set  down  as  the  beginning  of  fortification  at 
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that  point.  Tonty  makes  no  mention  of  any  house  already 
there. 

La  Salle  himself  described  the  work  as  consisting  of  “two 
redoubts,  40  feet  square,  upon  a  point  easy  of  defense,  made 
of  great  timbers,  one  upon  another,  musket-proof  and  joined 
by  a  palisade.”  The  actual  builder  was  Dominique  de  la 
Motte-Lussiere,  the  same  man  who  accompanied  Hennepin 
on  the  visit  to  the  Senecas.  After  constructing  this  little 
fort,  he  left  the  Niagara. 

The  name  which  La  Salle  gave  to  the  fort  was  that  of 
Louis  Armand  de  Bourbon,  son  of  the  first  Prince  of  Conty 
and  nephew  of  the  great  Conde.  La  Salle  also  attempted  to 
attach  the  name  of  the  young  prince  to  the  river,  the  falls 
and  Lake  Erie,  but  it  did  not  long  remain  on  the  maps.  The 
fort,  left  in  charge  of  a  sergeant  and  a  few  men,  was  burned 
while  La  Salle  was  engaged  in  further  expeditions.  Writing 
in  1682  he  said  that  only  the  magazine  then  remained. 

This  magazine,  however,  must  have  been  a  storehouse  of 
some  proportions,  for  two  years  later  La  Salle  wrote  that  he 
still  had  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  a  house  which  had 
cost  him  2,000  livres  (about  $550).  He  said  this  building 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  little  fort  that  had  been  built 
there,  but  that  it  was  “the  most  important  on  the  whole  lake 
to  cut  off  the  trade  of  the  English.”  This  house  appears  to 
have  been  abandoned  in  1686  by  the  sergeant  in  charge — a 
man  named  La  Fleur — under  the  pressure  of  threats  by  the 
Senecas.  It  was  left  in  ruins. 

AFTER  THE  GRIFFON  SAILED 

When  the  Griffon  started  up  Lake  Erie  on  August  7, 
1679,  La  Salle,  if  he  had  taken  an  inventory,  might  have 
shown  that  he  had  made  a  very  favorable  start  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  an  enterprise  which  would  put  the  fur 
trade  of  the  Great  Lakes  entirely  in  his  hands.  He  owned 
Fort  Frontenac  at  the  outlet  to  Lake  Ontario.  Whether  his 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  had  yet  been  burned  or  not, 
he  had  a  good  storehouse  at  that  point.  He  had  a  cabin  or 
two  at  the  lower  end  of  the  portage,  and  he  had  enough  of 
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an  establishment  on  Cayuga  creek  to  house  seven  or  eight 
men,  who  were  left  there  in  charge  of  a  quantity  of  ship 
fittings,  provisions,  arms,  ammunition  and  goods.  The 
Griffon  carried  a  cargo  of  goods  to  be  traded  to  the  Indians. 
Another  large  consignment  of  goods  was  to  be  picked  up  on 
the  Detroit,  where  it  had  been  sent  by  the  Ottawa  route  the 
year  before  in  charge  of  a  party  of  fifteen  men,  who  should 
have  been  improving  their  time  by  collecting  beaver  skins 
for  the  Griffon. 

To  this  enumeration  of  properties  immediately  connected 
with  La  Salle’s  great  venture  might  be  added  Fort  Crevecoeur 
on  the  Illinois  river,  which  he  and  Tonty  built  before  fortune 
definitely  turned  against  him.  It  was  from  this  point  that 
La  Salle,  with  four  Frenchmen  and  an  Indian  set  out  in 
March,  1680,  to  return  on  foot  to  the  Niagara  in  order  to 
obtain  more  supplies  and  attend  to  the  disposal  of  the  cargo 
of  furs,  which  he  hoped,  despite  the  disturbing  absence  of 
news,  that  the  Griffon  had  brought  here  the  preceding  fall. 
He  had  last  heard  of  the  ship  in  September,  when  she  was 
in  Green  bay  and  was  under  orders  to  return  to  the  Niagara. 
She  had  picked  up  a  fair  cargo,  although  most  of  the  fifteen 
men  who  had  been  sent  ahead  by  the  Ottawa  route  had  de¬ 
serted  and  had  stolen  the  goods  in  their  charge,  handicapping 
considerably  the  trading  operations. 

The  march  of  La  Salle  and  his  companions  for  more  than 
1,000  miles  through  the  wilderness  of  Southern  Michigan 
and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  was  accomplished  in  65 
days.  When  La  Salle  reached  the  Niagara,  he  found  that 
he  had  been  thwarted  at  every  step  by  the  treachery  and 
misfortune,  of  which  the  wreck  of  his  ship  on  Lake  Ontario, 
the  burning  of  his  fort  on  the  Niagara  and  the  desertion  of 
his  men  on  the  Detroit  had  been  forerunners.  There  was 
no  news  of  the  Griffon,  and  he  was  forced  to  recognize  that 
she  had  been  lost  to  him,  at  least.  He  continued  to  believe 
for  years  afterward  that  she  had  been  treacherously  pillaged 
and  sunk,  but  there  really  is  no  doubt  that  she  perished  in 
a  storm.  The  first  ship  to  sail  up  the  lakes  from  the  Niagara 
had  furnished  their  first  tragedy. 
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La  Salle  loaded  two  canoes  from  his  stores  on  the  Niagara 
and  sent  these  back  up  the  lakes  for  the  relief  of  Tonty  at 
Fort  Crevecoeur.  This  expedition  was  in  charge  of  Jacques 
Bourdon,  the  Sieur  Dautray,  a  loyal  and  efficient  young  man 
who  had  just  made  the  long  march  down  from  the  Illinois. 
With  three  fresh  men  from  the  shipyard  garrison,  La  Salle 
went  on  to  Fort  Frontenac.  Some  weeks  after  he  had  gone, 
the  few  men  left  at  the  shipyard  on  Cayuga  creek  entertained 
three  more  travelers  who  had  made  the  long  march  from  the 
Illinois.  They  in  turn  went  on  to  Fort  Frontenac,  where 
they  found  La  Salle  loading  another  ship  with  goods  to  be 
sent  into  the  West.  They  delivered  to  him  a  message  from 
Tonty,  telling  that  his  shipbuilder  and  others  left  at  Fort 
Crevecoeur  had  deserted,  carrying  off  another  large  quantity 
of  goods. 

This  band  of  renegades  reached  the  Niagara  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1680,  and  put  a  further  touch  to  La  Salle’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  by  pillaging  his  storehouse  here.  That  terminated  the 
part  of  La  Salle’s  enterprises  which  should  have  developed 
into  a  line  of  permanent  settlements  along  the  Niagara.  In 
the  spring  of  1681,  Hennepin,  piloted  by  Michel  Accault  and 
Antoine  Auguel,  commonly  known  as  “Du  Gay  the  Picard,” 
returned  to  the  shipyard  on  Cayuga  creek.  He  found  the 
Niagara  Frontier  deserted.  He  saw  the  falls  again,  and  his 
longer  and  more  dignified  description  of  the  cataract  was 
written  in  connection  with  this  final  visit.  He  went  on  to 
Fort  Frontenac  and  so  out  of  the  field  of  Niagara  history. 

In  August,  1681,  La  Salle  came  again  with  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  but  this  time  he  traveled  by  canoe.  He  left  some  men 
at  Fort  Conty,  made  the  portage  around  the  falls,  nearly  lost 
a  canoe  at  the  Black  Rock  rapids  and  was  delayed  there  a 
day  in  consequence.  Then  he  went  on  into  the  West  to  the 
exploration  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  pursuit  of  his  destiny. 
In  his  will  he  bequeathed  all  his  rights  in  the  Niagara  region 
to  his  cousin,  Francois  Piet. 

A  DESCENT  FROM  THE  WEST 

The  French  continued  to  occupy  the  Niagara  district  for 
80  years  after  the  loss  of  the  Griffon,  but  they  made  no 
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further  attempts  to  build  European  ships  on  Lake  Erie.  A 
steadily  increasing  traffic  by  canoes  and  batteaux,  however, 
continued  to  pass  up  and  down  the  river  and  lake.  That 
may  not  appear  so  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that 
even  in  Europe  the  French  still  depended  much  on  the  oar  for 
maritime  power.  A  letter  by  Louis  XIV  to  the  Governor  of 
Canada  under  date  of  July  21,  1684,  contained  this  passage: 

“As  it  concerns  the  good  of  my  service  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  number  of  the  Iroquois,  and  as  these 
Savages,  who  are  stout  and  robust,  will,  moreover,  serve  with 
advantage  in  my  galleys,  I  wish  you  to  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  make  a  great  number  of  them  prisoners  of  war  and 
that  you  have  them  shipped  by  every  opportunity  which  will 
offer  for  their  removal  to  France.” 

Some  years  later  official  correspondence  contained  the 
admission  that  peace  with  the  Iroquois  would  be  impossible 
unless  these  Indian  galley  slaves  were  returned. 

The  particular  war  to  which  King  Louis  referred  was 
undertaken  by  Gov.  Le  Febvre  de  la  Barre  in  1684.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  operation  was  an  abortive  expedition  as  far  as  the  Sal¬ 
mon  river,  which  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  a  little  north  of  the 
present  boundry  between  New  York  and  Quebec,  but  it 
brought  to  the  Niagara  as  picturesque  a  naval  parade  as  ever 
occurred  in  colonial  history.  La  Barre  sent  orders  to  the 
French  posts  at  Mackinac,  Green  Bay  and  other  Western 
points  that  the  coureurs  de  bois  should  enlist  as  many  Indians 
as  possible  from  the  Ottawas,  Hurons  and  other  Western 
tribes,  habitual  enemies  of  the  Iroquois,  to  attack  them  from 
the  west  in  co-operation  with  the  French  advance  from  the 
north.  The  mouth  of  the  Niagara  was  named  as  the  point 
where  this  “army  of  the  south”  would  meet  a  cooperating 
French  force.  The  energy  and  influence  of  Nicholas  Perrot, 
Greysolon  Du  Lhut  (Duluth)  and  Olivier  Morel  de  la 
Durantaye  assembled  a  force  which,  when  it  reached  the 
Niagara,  still  numbered  700  men,  of  whom  550  were  Indians, 
according  to  La  Barre’s  report.  That  savage  army  traveled 
all  the  way  from  the  upper  lakes  by  canoes  only  to  learn, 
when  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  that  La  Barre 
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had  made  peace  and  had  no  other  use  for  his  allies  than  to 
thank  them  and  dismiss  them.  The  disgust  of  these  Indians, 
added  to  the  poor  success  of  La  Barre  against  the  Iroquois, 
reduced  French  prestige  to  a  very  low  stage. 

ENGLISH  FIND  NIAGARA 

In  the  year  following  this  event,  there  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  Niagara  a  party  of  men  who  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  England.  Their  leader  was  an  Albany  colonial 
of  Dutch  stock,  Johannes  Rooseboom.  They  came  with  the 
sanction  of  Col.  Thomas  Dongan,  Governor  of  New  York, 
and,  while  they  left  no  record  of  their  impressions  of  the 
cataract,  they  made  the  Niagara  portage  and  went  on  up  the 
lakes  with  a  quantity  of  rum  and  other  goods.  They  returned 
with  an  encouraging  report  of  the  profits  of  the  trade.  The 
route  to  the  Niagara  from  New  York  and  Albany  by  way  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Oswego  rivers  and  Lake  Ontario  had  been 
opened  for  white  men  (1685). 

The  next  year,  Rooseboom  headed  another  and  larger 
party,  starting  in  the  fall  and  apparently  spending  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  lake  region.  A  supporting  company  followed  in 
the  spring  of  1687,  headed  by  Col.  Patrick  MacGregorie,  a 
Scotch  gentleman  who  formerly  had  served  in  France.  Don¬ 
gan  wrote  of  him : 

“He  has  orders  not  to  disturb  or  meddle  with  the  French 
and  I  hope  they  will  not  meddle  with  him.” 

That  hope  was  not  realized.  The  new  French  Governor, 
Jacques  Rene  de  Brisay,  Marquis  de  Denonville,  had  resolved 
in  the  spring  of  1687  to  begin  another  war  against  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  and  had  summoned  the  coureurs  de  bois  in  the  West 
once  more  to  bring  their  Indian  friends  down  the  lakes.  These 
met  first  Rooseboom  and  then  MacGregorie  on  Lake  Huron. 
Both  English  parties  were  captured  and  their  goods  were 
confiscated.  Dongan  says  there  were  60  young  men  of  Al¬ 
bany  in  the  two  parties.  In  the  long  and  peppery  correspond¬ 
ence  that  followed  between  Dongan  and  Denonville,  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  these  Albany  traders  were  only  one  of  many  sub¬ 
jects  of  dispute.  The  prisoners  were,  however,  released  and 
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sent  home  in  October  upon  orders  from  France.  The  interest 
of  the  Niagara  region  in  their  story,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  first  British  visitors,  of  whom  there  is 
definite  record,  comes  from  the  stimulus  which  their  enter¬ 
prise  gave  to  the  French  plans  for  fortifying  the  Niagara 
and  thereby  excluding  the  English  colonists  from  this  route 
to  the  upper  lakes. 

FORT  DENONVILLE 

# 

The  scene  of  Denonville’s  war  upon  the  Iroquois  was  in 
Monroe  and  Ontario  counties.  The  marquis,  in  the  report 
which  he  sent  to  his  home  government,  estimated  that  he 
destroyed  the  equivalent  of  1,200,000  bushels  of  corn — a 
quantity  which,  if  they  actually  had  produced  so  much,  would 
have  made  the  Senecas  a  nation  of  industrious  and  successful 
farmers,  rather  than  hunters  and  warriors.  The  Indians 
were  worsted  in  a  battle  near  the  present  town  of  Victor,  and 
several  of  their  bark  villages  were  burned. 

This  campaign  once  more  brought  to  the  Niagara  a  force 
of  coureurs  de  bois  and  Western  Indians  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter  that  La  Barre  had  summoned.  Tonty  was  among  them. 
So  were  Du  Lhut,  Durantaye,  Nicholas  Perrot  and  others. 
One  enthusiastic  estimate  put  their  numbers  as  high  as  1,500, 
but  a  more  trustworthy  report  said  there  were  about  400 
Indians  and  180  Canadians.  They  brought  with  them  Roose- 
boom  and  MacGregorie,  who  were  sent  on  to  Montreal.  The 
men  from  up  the  lakes  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
on  June  27th,  and  then  went  on  the  Irondequoit  bay  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  war.  Then  they  went  back,  as  they  had  come. 

Denonville,  after  sufficiently  chastising  the  Senecas, 
brought  his  army  up  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Niagara.  Despite 
English  protests,  he  was  determined  to  build  a  fort  which 
should  command  this  important  passage.  The  work  was 
begun  on  June  30,  1687,  and  on  August  1st  it  was  sufficiently 
completed  to  be  in  a  state  of  defense  according  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  One  of  his  young  officers  was  the  Baron  de  la  Hontan. 
He  has  left  this  interesting  description  of  the  hastily  built 
post : 
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Two  clays  after  (July  26,  1687)  we  imbarqu’d  for 
Niagara,  which  lay  30  Leagues  off,  and  arriv’d  there 
in  four  days.  As  soon  as  the  Troops  had  debarqu’d,  we 
imploy’d  ’em  in  making  a  Fort  of  Pales  with  four  Bas¬ 
tions,  which  was  finish’d  in  three  days.  Here  we  mean  to 
leave  120  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Mr.  des  Ber- 
geres,  with  Ammunition  and  Provisions  for  eight  Months. 
The  Fort  stands  on  the  South  side  of  the  Streight  of 
Herrie,  upon  a  Hill ;  at  the  foot  of  which  that  lake  falls 
into  the  Lake  of  Frontenac. 

Denonville’s  journal  accounts  for  two  more  days’  work  on 
the  fort.  On  August  2d  he  permitted  his  militia  to  start  for 
home,  and  the  next  day  he  embarked  himself.  When  his  regu¬ 
lars  followed  a  little  later,  they  left  at  the  fort  100  soldiers 
under  command  of  the  Chevalier  Pierre  de  Troyes,  described 
as  a  veteran  officer  and  full-pay  captain.  The  Western  In¬ 
dians  and  voyageurs  were  charged  to  send  game  and  other 
supplies  during  the  winter.  A  ship  arrived  from  Fort  Fron¬ 
tenac  and  unloaded  a  quantity  of  commissary  stores.  Then  it 
sailed  away,  and  the  little  garrison  was  left  to  its  own  re¬ 
sources.  The  picture  of  the  tragedy  that  followed,  as  drawn 
by  Francis  Parkman  in  Frontenac  and  New  France,  reads 
as  follows: 

The  provisions  left  at  Niagara,  though  abundant, 
were  atrociously  bad.  Scurvy  and  other  malignant  dis¬ 
eases  soon  broke  out  among  the  soldiers.  The  Senecas 
prowled  about  the  place,  and  no  man  dared  venture  out 
for  hunting,  fishing  or  firewood.  The  fort  was  first  a 
prison,  then  a  hospital,  then  a  charnel-house,  till  before 
spring  the  garrison  of  100  men  was  reduced  to  10  or  12. 
In  this  condition  they  were  found  towards  the  end  of 
April  by  a  large  war  party  of  friendly  Miamis,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  place  and  held  it  till  a  French  detachment  at 
length  arrived  for  its  relief. 

Capt.  De  Troyes  was  among  those  who  died.  The  two  or 
three  strongest  survivors  who,  accompanied  by  Miamis,  made 
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their  way  along  the  lake  shore  to  Fort  Frontenac  to  summon 
help  found  that  the  garrison  at  that  place  also  had  suffered 
terribly  from  famine,  disease  and  Indian  attack.  The  relief 
ship,  on  setting  out  from  Frontenac,  was  attacked  by  Iro¬ 
quois,  who  lurked  about  the  fort,  and  the  vessel  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  lake  only  with  much  difficulty.  The  new 
commandant,  Capt.  Desbergeres,  arrived  at  the  Niagara  only 
to  execute  orders  for  the  demolition  of  the  fort.  He  had 
brought  with  him  Father  Jean  Millet.  Under  the  priest’s 
direction,  the  soldiers  erected  a  great  cross,  eighteen  feet 
high,  upon  which  was  traced  the  inscription  “Regnat,  Vincit, 
Imperat  Christus.”  This  was  left  standing,  as  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings,  but  the  place  was  abandoned. 

Thirty-seven  years  more  were  to  pass  before  the  French 
succeeded  in  establishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  a 
fortress  which  was  to  become  permanent. 

EXPLORING  LAKE  ERIE 

When  Denonville  had  established  his  post  and  embarked 
most  of  his  troops,  he  detached  one  officer  for  an  excursion 
which  resulted  in  some  additions  to  geographical  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  account  of  the  trip  included  some  claims 
that  raised  questions  regarding  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
author.  The  assertion  has  been  made  that  his  name  was  the 
nom  de  plume  of  a  monk.  His  identity  as  a  real  person,  how¬ 
ever,  is  well  established.  His  book  was  published  and  widely 
read  in  Europe. 

This  officer  was  Louis- Armand  de  Lorn  d’Arce,  Baron  de 
la  Hontan.  He  says  that  he  was  notified  of  his  selection 
for  a  special  service  only  on  August  3,  1687,  which  was  the 
day  when  the  General  started  on  his  return  to  Montreal.  La 
Hontan  attributes  his  assignment  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Indian  languages,  and  he  says  that  it  disregarded  a  previous 
order  permitting  him  to  go  back  to  France.  The  boy  was 
only  21  at  the  time  and  apparently  a  bit  homesick.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  brought  his  astrolabe  with 
him,  so  he  might  make  maps.  He  set  out  at  once  by  canoe, 
accompanied  by  Tonty  and  Du  Lhut.  He  saw  the  falls.  Like 
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Hennepin,  Tonty,  La  Salle  and  all  the  others,  La  Hontan 
greatly  overestimated  their  height,  guessing  them  at  “seven 
or  eight  hundred  foot  high.”  He  coasted  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  and  wintered  at  Fort  St.  Joseph,  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Huron,  going  on  to  Mackinac  in  the  spring.  His  voy¬ 
ages  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  included  a  trip  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  In  his  account  of  it  he  says: 

We  set  out  again  (from  Fort  St.  Joseph)  on  the  3d  of 
July  (1688)  and  pursued  our  course  with  all  diligence, 
in  order  to  an  early  appearance  in  the  Iroquese  Country. 
We  sailed  through  the  Streight  or  Neck  (Detroit  river) 
and  stood  to  the  South-side  of  the  Lake  Erie,  and  being 
favored  by  the  Weather,  arrived  on  the  17th  in  the  River 
of  Conde. 

This  river  of  Conde  is  mapped  as  entering  the  southeast 
corner  of  a  right-angled  Lake  Erie.  It  might  be  an  exagger¬ 
ated  Ashtabula  or  Conneaut  river,  or  Cattaraugus  creek. 
La  Hontan  does  not  profess  to  have  seen  anything  but  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  though  his  Indians  ascended  it  for  some 
distance  and  were  driven  back  by  a  party  of  Iroquois.  If  his 
location  of  it  was  inexact,  that  criticism  applies  to  most 
travelers  who  make  the  first  maps.  It  does  not  warrant  the 
rejection  of  his  story,  nor  does  the  fact  that  he  also  reported 
the  exploration  of  a  great  western  tributary  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  which  he  named  the  Long  river  and  which  cannot  be 
identified,  though  it  corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  Min¬ 
nesota. 

According  to  his  narrative,  La  Hontan  went  back  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  spending  some  seven  weeks  on  the 
entire  voyage.  Although  several  others  had  skirted  the  north 
shore  before  his  time,  La  Hontan  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  who  explored  and  mapped  the  south  shore.  A  special 
interest  attaches  to  him  for  Buffalonians  because  his  map 
indicates,  under  the  name  “Fort  Suppose,”  the  site  for  a 
fortification  which  he  recommended  to  be  built  on  the  bluff 
where  afterward  was  located  Fort  Porter  and  where  is  now 
the  entrance  to  the  Peace  bridge. 
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JONCAIRE’S  HOUSE 

The  war  by  which  the  Marquis  de  Denonville  undertook 
to  terrorize  the  Iroquois  was  more  easily  begun  than  ended. 
Its  details  and  the  record  of  the  heated  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondence  and  wars  between  the  French  and  English,  which 
are  associated  with  it,  would  take  the  narrative  far  out  of 
the  field  of  local  history.  The  Count  de  Frontenac,  who  was 
again  appointed  Governor  of  Canada  in  1689,  tried  in  1696 
the  same  method  of  overcoming  the  Indians  by  which  Denon¬ 
ville  had  irritated  them.  The  official  reports  contain  an 
account  of  a  canoe  battle  on  Lake  Erie  in  1697,  probably 
somewhere  off  the  eastern  shore.  The  event  which  had  most 
effect  on  the  future  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  was  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace  in  July,  1700.  This  settlement  between  the 
French  and  the  Iroquois  was  followed  by  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Indians  and  the  English  by  which  the  chiefs  of  the 
Five  Nations  deeded  in  trust  to  the  British  King  all  their 
beaver-hunting  grounds  south  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron 
on  both  sides  of  Lake  Erie,  as  far  west  as  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  be  free  to  hunt  in  this  domain 
and  should  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  that  right.  This 
remarkable  cession,  however,  had  no  immediate  effect. 

The  conference  that  concluded  peace  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  French  marked  the  first  conspicuous  appearance  in 
French-Indian  affairs  of  Louis  Thomas  de  Joncaire,  Sieur  De 
Chabert.  He  had  come  out  from  France  as  a  soldier,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Senecas  and  by  his  courage  won  their 
respect  to  such  a  degree  that  they  adopted  him  into  the  nation. 
His  long  residence  among  them  gained  him  a  familiar  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  language  and  an  influence  which  made  him 
thereafter  very  useful  as  an  interpreter  and  agent  for  the 
Canadian  government. 

Joncaire  became  the  medium  through  whom  the  French 
established  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  Niagara  with  the 
purpose  of  controlling  communication  with  the  upper  lakes. 
As  the  matter  was  described  afterward  by  Father  Pierre  de 
Charlevoix,  Joncaire,  under  orders  from  the  officials  at  Que- 
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bee,  went  to  visit  the  Senecas  in  his  character  as  an  adopted 
citizen  of  that  nation.  The  hospitable  Indians  expressed  re¬ 
gret  that  he  did  not  come  to  see  them  more  frequently.  He 
replied  that  his  greatest  pleasure  would  be  to  live  among 
them  permanently  if  he  had  in  their  country  a  house  of  his 
own  to  which  he  might  retire  when  he  wished  to  be  in  private. 
The  Indians  replied  that  as  one  of  their  children  he  might 
select  any  site  that  he  chose  and  build  himself  a  house.  He 
selected  the  landing  place  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  where  is 
now  the  village  of  Lewiston.  This  was  no  sudden  inspiration, 
however,  but  might  be  called  the  fruition  of  the  efforts  of  half 
a  lifetime.  As  early  as  1706  a  proposal  was  sent  to  Paris  by 
the  Canadian  authorities  urging  the  importance  of  reoccupy¬ 
ing  the  Niagara  and  suggesting  that  the  relations  between 
Joncaire  and  the  Senecas  offered  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
commencing  an  establishment  there.  This  memorial  argued 
that  the  Iroquois  had  asked  Joncaire  to  live  among  them 
and  had  given  him  liberty  to  select  the  place  that  best  suited 
him.  He  could  go  to  Niagara  as  a  private  individual,  “with¬ 
out  noise,”  to  live  and  trade.  He  would  take  at  first  only  the 
men  needed  to  erect  and  to  fortify  his  dwelling  and  to  convey 
his  goods.  The  number  then  could  be  increased  insensibly. 
This  outlined  substantially  what  was  done,  but  not  till  four¬ 
teen  years  later. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ambitions  of  fur-traders 
in  the  heart  of  the  American  wilderness  were  too  small  an 
interest  to  receive  much  attention  from  European  monarchs 
in  the  face  of  the  greater  events  which  were  absorbing  their 
energies.  The  colonial  wars  on  this  continent  were  only  re¬ 
mote  echoes  of  a  series  of  world  struggles  in  which  France 
and  England  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  War  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  (1689-97)  and  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  (1701-14)  had  occurred  before  Joncaire’s  activ¬ 
ities  began  to  make  Niagara  history.  The  War  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Succession  (1740-48)  and  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1756- 
63)  were  yet  to  come.  It  is  probable  that  Joncaire’s  frequent 
employment  on  matters  of  greater  concern  to  his  government 
prevented  him  from  developing  his  project  on  the  Niagara 
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until  after  peace  had  been  restored  in  Europe.  It  was  not 
until  1716  that  the  government  at  Paris  gave  formal  approval 
to  the  proposal  to  build  a  “small  post  north  of  Niagara  on 
Lake  Ontario.”  Meanwhile,  a  traffic  had  grown  up  which 
really  justified  the  building  of  a  storehouse  on  the  Niagara 
as  a  business  need  and  gave  to  the  Senecas  themselves  an 
interest  in  promoting  it.  This  increased  use  of  the  Niagara 
route  resulted,  in  part,  from  the  founding  of  Detroit.  When 
Cadillac  established  his  post  there  in  1701,  he  went  by  way 
of  the  Ottawa.  In  1702  he  was  reenforced  by  a  large  party, 
which  brought  his  wife  and  Madame  Alphonse  de  Tonty,  wife 
of  a  younger  brother  of  Henri  de  Tonty.  These  traveled  by 
the  Niagara  route  and  were  the  first  white  women  whose 
names  appear  in  the  history  of  this  region.  More  parties 
came  and  went,  as  continued  peace  with  the  Iroquois  strength¬ 
ened  the  feeling  of  security.  Senecas  came  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  carrying  goods  around  the  falls.  On  the  first  terrace 
of  the  escarpment  above  Lewiston,  a  Seneca  village  of  ten 
or  twelve  cabins  grew  up.  These  natives  cleared  garden 
patches  and  raised  crops  of  corn,  beans  and  pumpkins,  which 
introduced  a  welcome  variety  into  the  food  supplies  of  travel¬ 
ers.  Whether  the  French  were  justified  or  not  in  developing 
fortifications,  there  was  ample  need  for  a  commercial  ware¬ 
house  on  the  Niagara  in  1720,  when  at  last  Joncaire  utilized 
his  privilege  to  build  on  the  land  of  the  Senecas. 

LAWRENCE  CLAESSEN 

The  Indians,  however,  were  not  so  favorable  to  Joncaire’s 
enterprise  that  they  omitted  to  tell  the  English  about  it. 
Myndert  Schuyler  and  Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  were  in  the 
Seneca  country  in  the  spring  of  1720  on  a  mission  from  the 
provincial  government.  On  their  persuasion  a  council  of 
sachems  sent  some  men  to  the  Niagara,  which  the  English 
still  called  “Onjagerae,”  to  tell  Joncaire  that  he  must  not 
proceed  with  his  building.  Accompanying  them  was  the 
English  interpreter,  whose  name  is  given  in  the  Colonial 
Documents  as  Lawrence  Clawson,  though  Dr.  Severance, 
from  a  variety  of  spellings,  decides  that  Claessen  is  the  cor- 
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rect  rendering.  He  was  a  colonial  of  Dutch  stock,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  Indians  and  their  languages  enabled 
him  to  render,  through  a  period  of  some  30  years,  much  the 
same  kind  of  service  to  the  English  that  Joncaire  was  giving 
the  French.  Claessen’s  journal  says  that,  after  a  journey  of 
six  days,  accompanied  by  three  Seneca  sachems,  he  reached 
the  Niagara  (Octjagara)  on  May  30,  1720.  He  described 
the  house  as  “Forty  Foot  long  and  thirty  wide.”  He  found 
there  Joncaire,  to  whom  he  refers  as  “a  French  Merchant” 
and  “two  other  French.”  After  demanding  that  the  place 
be  demolished  he  returned  to  the  Seneca  country  and  had  a 
council  on  the  subject.  Joncaire,  whom  he  calls  “Jean  Coeur,” 
was  present  and  interrupted  Claessen’s  speech  to  say  that 
the  English  objected  to  the  house  for  fear  that  it  would  stop 
them  from  trading  with  the  Western  Indians,  “but  not  that 
you  are  afraid  wee  shall  keep  the  land  from  this  Nation.” 

To  this  Claessen  answered  that  the  French  were  trying 
to  bar  the  Western  Indians  from  coming  to  trade  and  that 
they  were  imposing  on  the  Iroquois  by  charging  them  for 
blankets  and  other  goods  twice  as  much  as  the  same  articles 
would  cost  in  Albany,  “which  the  said  Indians  affirmed  to  be 
true.”  Nevertheless,  Claessen  failed  to  obtain  action  against 
the  French,  and  he  figures  in  Niagara  history  principally  as 
the  third  representative  of  the  English  government  who  is 
known  to  have  reached  this  frontier. 

THE  MAGAZIN  ROYAL 

Further  details  regarding  the  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
gorge  were  learned  at  Albany  soon  afterward  from  John 
Durant,  who  had  been  state  chaplain  at  Fort  Frontenac  and 
who  about  this  time  went  over  to  the  English.  Durant  (Col. 
Docs.,  V,  588,)  says  that  Joncaire  was  accompanied  by  the 
Sieur  de  la  Corne,  “son  of  Monsieur  de  la  Corne,  Captain 
and  Major  of  the  Town  of  Montreal.”  “They  had  with  them 
eight  soldiers,  who  conducted  a  canoe  of  Merchandize  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  pieces  of  Blew  Cloth,  three  dozen  or  there¬ 
abouts  of  white  Blankets  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  half 
a  Barrell  of  Brandy,  &c.” 
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“At  their  arrival  at  Niagara  the  Sieur  de  Joncaire  &  La 
Corne  caused  to  be  built  in  haste  a  kind  of  Cabbin  of  Bark, 
where  they  displayed  the  King’s  Colors  and  honored  it  with 
the  name  of  the  Magazin  Royal.” 

La  Corne  stayed  there  with  two  soldiers,  and  Joncaire 
returned  to  Fort  Frontenac  and  thence  to  Quebec.  Here  he 
was  commissioned  as  Commandant  of  his  post  on  the  Niagara 
and  was  directed  to  return  there.  He  started  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October  with  twelve  soldiers  and  canoes  laden  with 
merchandise,  but  winter  must  have  come  exceptionally  early, 
for  he  was  stopped  by  ice,  according  to  the  narrative,  when 
35  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara.  He  entered  the 
Genesee  and  spent  the  winter  in  the  Seneca  villages,  leaving 
the  house  on  the  Niagara  without  additional  trading  stock. 
“The  Sieur  d’Ouville  had  stayed  there  alone  with  a  soldier.” 

Durant,  who  wrote  this  report,  came  here  with  the  party 
which  brought  supplies  in  the  spring  of  1721,  being  still  in 
the  service  of  France  at  that  time.  This  reenforcement  was 
in  charge  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Baron  de  Longueil,  then  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  of  Montreal.  Under  his  direction  the  first 
attempt  was  made  actually  to  measure  the  height  of  the  falls, 
and  the  previous  wild  guesses  were  reduced  to  156  feet.  A 
few  days  later  Father  Charlevoix  arrived  with  his  group. 
This  increased  the  number  of  Frenchmen  on  the  ground  to 
some  50  men. 

So  the  Magazin  Royal  was  given  a  degree  of  permanency. 
Dr.  Severance  locates  its  site  on  Bridge  street,  Lewiston,  a 
few  rods  east  of  the  tracks  of  the  International  Railway 
company,  “at  the  south  side  of  the  road,  just  at  the  edge  of 
the  steep  slope  that  stretches  to  the  upper  heights.”  The 
pioneer  home  of  Capt.  Lemuel  Cooke  afterwards  was  built 
on  the  site. 


FORT  NIAGARA 

The  new  Governor  of  New  York,  William  Burnet,  who 
was  appointed  in  April,  1720,  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in 
the  following  November  a  further  description  of  Joncaire’s 
house  on  the  Niagara.  He  said  it  was  a  “Trading  House  or 
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Block  House  that  is  made  Muskett  Proof  with  Port  holes  for 
firing  with  small  arms,  which  the  French  have  sett  up  near 
the  falls  of  Niagara  in  Sennekes  country.”  The  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  Canada,  referred  to  it  as  a  “picketed 
house.”  That  is,  it  was  palisaded,  making  it  something  more 
than  a  defenseless  commercial  warehouse,  or  a  dwelling.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  on  land  which  the  Senecas  had  acquired  by 
conquest  from  the  Neutrals,  though  a  tribe  called  Mississagas 
had  drifted  into  the  neighborhood  a  few  years  earlier,  and  in 
1720  these  were  the  principal  occupants  of  the  region,  as  the 
Tuscaroras,  though  they  migrated  to  New  York  in  1713, 
lived  at  first  in  Oneida  territory.  The  Iroquois  had  deeded 
their  Western  hunting  grounds  to  the  English  in  1701,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  the  French  had  recognized 
the  Five  Nations  as  “subject  to  the  Dominion  of  Great 
Britain.”  Gov.  Burnet,  therefore,  had  some  justification  for 
saying  of  the  new  trading  post : 

“This  is  in  open  defiance  of  the  Kings  right,  the  Sennekees 
having  granted  that  land  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  be¬ 
fore  the  French  ever  had  been  there.” 

The  Governor  intimated  that  he  intended  to  build  an  Eng¬ 
lish  fort  on  the  Niagara  and  to  garrison  it  with  “a  whole 
company  of  souldiers.”  He  proposed  to  settle  the  Palatines 
there,  referring  to  the  German  refugees  from  the  Palatinate, 
who  were  afterward  given  homes  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  In 
the  end,  after  much  correspondence,  Gov.  Burnet  built  a  fort, 
not  on  the  Niagara,  but  at  Oswego  (1724).  This  spurred 
the  French  to  make  the  expansion  of  their  Niagara  establish¬ 
ment  something  more  than  insensible.  The  Indians  were 
urged  by  every  possible  argument  to  consent  to  the  operation 
of  two  French  barks  on  Lake  Ontario  and  to  the  conversion 
of  Joncaire’s  wooden  structure  into  a  stone  house.  The  word 
fortification  was  used  freely  enough  in  dispatches  to  Paris, 
but  it  was  avoided  in  talking  with  the  Indians.  As  presented 
to  them,  the  purpose  was  merely  to  replace  Joncaire’s  bark 
building,  which  already  was  falling  to  pieces,  with  a  house 
which  would  give  more  adequate  protection  to  the  goods  that 
were  brought  in  increasing  quantities  to  the  Niagara  portage. 
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While  Joncaire  labored  with  the  Senecas,  Longueil  under¬ 
took  a  similar  mission  to  the  Onondagas.  Longueil  had  been 
employed  for  many  years  among  the  Eastern  Indians  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  Joncaire  served  France  in  more  west- 
tern  territory.  The  Baron  had  gained  great  influence  among 
the  Onondagas,  who  by  hereditary  right  were  keepers  of  the 
council  brand  and  of  the  wampum  and  whose  council  fire  was, 
in  effect,  the  central  seat  of  government  for  the  People  of  the 
Longhouse.  Longueil  claimed  that  he  met  deputies  from  all 
the  five  nations.  At  all  events,  this  Onondaga  council  gave 
its  consent  to  the  plan  of  the  French  to  build  a  new  house  on 
the  Niagara,  and  Joncaire  obtained  the  agreement  of  the 
Senecas  not  to  oppose  it.  This  was  accomplished  in  1725. 
Although  that  date  often  is  given  for  the  beginning  of  con¬ 
struction  work  on  Fort  Niagara,  Dr.  Severance  is  satisfied 
that  the  two  French  barks,  built  at  Fort  Frontenac,  did  not 
sail  with  materials  and  men  till  the  following  spring  and  that 
the  building  of  the  stone  house  was  commenced  in  June,  1726. 

The  site  which  Longueil  selected  was  about  170  feet  from 
Joncaire’s  Magazin  Royal  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge.  The 
engineer  whom  the  Governor  sent  to  the  Niagara,  however, 
decided  differently.  This  officer  was  the  Chevalier  Gaspard 
Chaussegros  de  Lery,  who  refortified  Quebec  and  built  some 
of  the  most  important  public  works  in  Canada.  His  military 
mind,  ignoring  the  understanding  which  Longueil  had  given 
to  the  Indians,  recognized  the  angle  between  the  river  and 
the  lake  as  the  ideal  place  for  a  fort.  It  would  command  both 
the  Niagara  river  and  the  passage  up  Lake  Ontario,  so  far  as 
this  depended  on  canoes  and  batteaux.  The  design  of  the 
building,  nevertheless,  clearly  conformed  with  the  instruction 
that  it  should  look  like  a  mere  house.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  a  fort  than  that  plain,  rec¬ 
tangular  castle,  which  from  its  appearance  more  than  its 
use  also  has  acquired  the  name  of  “mess  house,”  and  occa¬ 
sionally  “barracks.”  Nevertheless,  its  thick  stone  walls  were 
capable  of  resisting  any  cannon  likely  to  be  brought  so  far 
into  the  wilderness.  Its  stone  partition  walls  and  floors  made 
it  fireproof,  and  its  strong  attic  floor  was  a  platform  for  can- 
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non,  which  could  be  fired  through  its  well-protected  windows. 
A  well  within  the  building  insured  a  water  supply,  and  a 
garrison,  even  without  any  outside  defenses,  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  withstand  a  siege  until  starved  out.  De  Lery, 
moreover,  traced  out  four  bastions  around  the  fort,  though 
their  construction  and  further  improvements  were  carried 
out  at  a  more  leisurely  pace.  Most  of  the  stones  were  brought 
down  the  lake  from  Fort  Frontenac.  The  first  commander 
was  Capt.  Charles  Le  Moyne,  son  and  successor  to  the  Baron 
de  Longueil.  Young  Le  Moyne  arrived  on  April  26,  1726. 
The  restoration  of  the  fort  in  recent  years  under  the  direction 
of  the  Old  Fort  Niagara  Association  enables  the  visitor  of 
today  to  see  for  himself  what  the  place  was  when  built. 

The  work  hardly  had  been  begun  before  a  council  of  lead¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the  Five  Nations  met  at  Lewiston  to 
demand  of  Longueil,  who  was  present,  that  the  construction 
be  discontinued.  He  refused.  The  Indians  made  no  further 
serious  opposition  to  the  completion  of  the  fort,  but  at  a  coun¬ 
cil  in  Albany  in  September,  1726,  they  formally  deeded  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  a  strip  60  miles  wide  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  extending  to  and  including  the 
Niagara  Frontier.  This  supplemented  and  confirmed  the 
dormant  deed  of  1701.  Thus  the  Niagara  region,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  formally  occupied  by  the  French,  passed 
under  the  ownership  of  the  British,  so  far  as  the  Iroquois 
confederacy  could  convey  it.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  Brit¬ 
ish  nor  the  New  York  colonial  government  at  this  time  made 
any  attempt  to  take  military  possession.  The  French  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  the  fort  and  they  made  such  progress  in  win¬ 
ning  the  favor  of  the  natives  that  nine  years  after  it  was 
built  an  Onondaga  orator  referred  to  it  commendingly  as  a 
“House  of  Peace.” 

THE  NIAGARA  PORTAGE 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  48  years  from  La  Salle’s  time 
to  the  building  of  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
French  occupied  the  Niagara  as  a  fortified  post  for  more  than 
33  years,  yet  they  always  treated  the  region  as  a  highway  for 
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the  fur  trade,  rather  than  a  place  for  colonization.  The 
garrisons  always  were  dependent  on  the  arrival  of  the  King’s 
provision  ships  and  endured  short  rations  if  the  supplies  were 
delayed.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  thought  that  the 
land  might  be  cleared  and  cultivated,  as  was  done  at  Detroit. 
No  thrifty  settlers  built  cabins  and  developed  farms  here, 
where  is  now  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  on  the 
continent.  The  trade  itself  was  reserved  for  the  King,  and, 
owing  to  English  competition  and  well-meant  efforts  by  the 
French  to  withhold  brandy  from  the  Indians,  the  profits  were 
disappointing.  Little  was  done,  however,  to  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness  by  improving  the  facilities  for  transportation.  No  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  were  made  to  build  sailing  ships  above  the 
falls,  and  very  few  plied  Lake  Ontario.  The  road  by  which 
goods  were  hauled  around  the  falls  continued  to  be  little  more 
than  an  Indian  trail. 

For  24  years  after  the  building  of  Fort  Niagara,  the  place 
where  the  land  haul  ended  and  the  canoes  or  batteaux  again 
were  used  was  a  point  just  above  the  head  of  the  rapids  near 
the  present  intake  of  the  hydraulic  canal.  It  is  still  known 
as  Frenchman’s  Landing  and  is  now  a  city  park.  According 
to  Peter  A.  Porter,  a  small  stone  blockhouse  was  built  there 
in  1745 — nineteen  years  after  Fort  Niagara  was  built.  The 
elder  Joncaire  (Louis  Thomas)  regarded  Montreal  as  his 
home  and  never  brought  his  family  to  the  Niagara.  He  died 
in  1739  and  was  succeeded  in  French  frontier  service  by  two 
of  his  sons,  who  long  had  been  his  capable  assistants.  These 
were  Philippe  Thomas  and  Daniel.  The  latter  took  control 
of  the  portage  and  is  most  closely  connected  with  Niagara 
history.  His  seignorial  name  was  the  Sieur  de  Chabert  et  de 
Clausonne.  He  was  most  commonly  known  as  Chabert,  and 
the  use  of  this  designation  becomes  a  convenient  means  of 
distinguishing  him  from  his  father  and  his  elder  brother. 

Under  his  regime  some  improvements  in  the  portage  were 
made,  principally  in  the  form  of  better  fortification.  He 
built  whatever  structures  stood  at  Frenchman’s  Landing. 
He  appears  to  have  installed  a  cable  and  windlass  for  helping 
the  haul  up  the  escarpment.  He  introduced  a  few  horses  and 
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oxen.  By  1750,  the  traffic  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  larger  boats  no  longer  could  land  with  safety  at  a 
point  so  near  the  rapids.  Consequently,  by  direction  of  the 
Governor  and  the  commandant  at  Fort  Niagara,  Chabert  in 
1750  extended  the  portage  road  a  half  mile  farther  up  stream 
and  there  built  Fort  Little  Niagara,  also  called  Fort  du 
Portage.  It  was  a  two-story  log  structure,  with  bastioned 
earthworks  and  a  palisade.  Heavily  forested  as  the  country 
was,  the  planks  and  joists  for  this  building  were  brought 
down  from  Fort  Frontenac.  A  little  later,  however,  a  saw¬ 
mill  was  erected  at  the  falls  and  another  on  Chippawa  creek 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Niagara.  A  few  acres  were  cleared 
around  the  fort  and  a  considerable  population  gathered  there, 
chiefly  Indians,  of  whom  more  than  200  were  employed  on 
the  portage.  These  objected  to  the  improvements,  since 
horses  and  oxen  tended  to  lessen  the  demand  for  their  labor. 
The  English,  also,  protested  against  the  erection  of  Little 
Niagara,  perhaps  because  the  word  “fort”  sounded  more 
alarming  than  “landing  place.” 

The  only  feature  of  Little  Niagara  which  remains  is  a 
great  stone  chimney,  that  formerly  served  the  mess  house. 
It  has  been  removed  about  150  feet  east  of  its  original  site, 
but  it  is  appropriately  preserved  as  the  second  oldest  masonry 
on  the  frontier.  In  1840,  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter  built  a  house 
adjoining  the  chimney.  This  was  occupied  by  the  Porter 
family  and  stood  until  1880. 

The  canoe  route,  after  leaving  the  La  Salle  portage,  went 
up  the  west  side  of  Grand  island,  thence  to  Strawberry  island 
and  up  the  west  shore  of  the  river.  As  early  certainly  as 
1739  travel  began  to  turn  toward  the  south  shore  of  the  lake 
in  order  to  reach  the  Ohio.  This  was  a  canoe  voyage  which, 
starting  where  the  Erie  beach  dock  now  stands,  cut  across  the 
foot  of  the  lake  and  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  river  and  followed 
the  shore  either  to  the  portage  leading  to  Chautauqua  lake 
or  to  Presqu’  Isle  (Erie),  whence  a  short  portage  reached 
streams  flowing  into  the  Ohio. 

By  1739,  at  least,  and  probably  much  earlier,  the  name 
Little  Rapid  began  to  distinguish  the  point  between  Buffalo 
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and  Fort  Erie  where  the  Niagara  current  becomes  swift  and 
difficult.  Along  the  eastern  shore  of  this  channel,  the  Senecas 
established  a  summer  fishing  camp  which  also  appears  in  the 
chronicles  as  Little  Rapid.  While  it  never  gained  the  status 
of  a  permanent  year-around  town,  it  was  a  Seneca  summer 
resort  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  French  regime. 

EXTENSION  TO  THE  OHIO 

Little  Rapid  is  the  link  which  connects  the  history  of  Buf¬ 
falo  with  the  big  military  and  commercial  events  of  the 
frontier  during  the  33  years  that  followed  the  building  of 
Fort  Niagara.  Little  Rapid  saw  and  helped  expedition  after 
expedition  of  French  and  Canadian  soldiers  on  their  way  to 
establish  the  line  of  posts  terminating  at  Fort  Duquesne 
(Pittsburgh),  which  were  intended  to  connect  Canada  with 
Louisiana  and  to  bar  the  English  from  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

The  most  important  of  these,  after  leaving  Little  Niagara, 
were  Presqu’  Isle  (Erie)  :  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  on  an  upper  tribu¬ 
tary  of  French  creek,  where  is  now  the  town  of  Waterford, 
Pa.;  Fort  Machault,  commonly  called  Fort  Venango,  at  the 
junction  of  French  creek  and  the  Allegheny  river,  where  is 
now  the  city  of  Franklin,  Pa.;  Fort  Duquesne,  now  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Their  building  is  involved  in  a  long  chapter  of  inter¬ 
national  history.  The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
though  it  began  in  Europe  in  1740,  did  not  reach  this  conti¬ 
nent  till  1744.  For  Americans  it  has  taken  the  name  of 
King  George’s  war.  It  caused  considerable  anxiety  on  the 
Niagara  and  the  virtual  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  but  it  passed 
without  any  active  military  operations  on  this  frontier.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1748,  the  French  determined 
to  assert  by  actual  occupation  their  claim  to  the  possession 
of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  a  period  of  greatest  activity  for  the 
Niagara  portage  began. 

Up  to  this  time  the  transport  had  been  chiefly  to  and  from 
Detroit  and  the  upper  lakes.  In  1749,  Capt.  Pierre  Joseph 
Celoron  de  Bienville  was  sent  with  a  large  party  to  open  a 
route  to  the  Ohio.  After  toiling  past  the  portage,  he  camped 
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for  two  days  at  Little  Rapid.  Thence  he  made  his  way  up  the 
lake  to  the  present  Barcelona  harbor  and  portaged  across 
to  Chautauqua  lake.  He  floated  down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
to  the  Great  Miami  river,  ascending  the  latter  stream  and 
returning  to  the  Niagara  by  way  of  Detroit  and  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  On  his  route,  he  buried  a  number  of 
lead  plates  at  various  points,  thereby  asserting  the  claim  of 
France  to  the  territory  which  he  had  traversed.  Celoron 
was  accompanied  by  Father  Jean  de  Bonnecamps,  whose  nar¬ 
rative  appears  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1750. 

This  brief  interval  between  wars  also  brought  to  the 
Niagara  some  noteworthy  visitors  who  were  not  associated 
with  military  or  trading  ventures.  In  1750  came  Peter  Kalm, 
a  distinguished  Swedish  naturalist,  who,  on  returning  to  Lon¬ 
don,  wrote  the  first  description  of  the  cataract  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  English. 

The  next  year  (1751)  Chabert  entertained  at  Little 
Niagara  the  Sulpician  missionary,  Father  Francois  Picquet, 
who  founded  the  mission  of  La  Presentation  (now  Ogdens- 
burg)  and  who  has  been  called  the  “Apostle  to  the  Iroquois.” 
Picquet  at  the  time  was  making  a  tour  around  Lake  Ontario. 
He  visited  Fort  Niagara  and  the  falls.  Among  those  strongly 
impressed  by  the  exhortations  of  the  missionary  and  his 
native  converts  was  an  Indian  described  as  the  chief  of  Little 
Rapid,  evidently  the  ruler  of  the  fishing  camp  there.  This 
influential  man  promised  that  he  would  join  Father  Picquet’s 
mission  with  all  his  family.  A  large  party  of  Indians  fol¬ 
lowed  Picquet  back  to  Fort  Niagara  and  attended  his  service 
in  the  chapel  there.  Probably  this  was  the  most  colorful  re¬ 
ligious  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  frontier. 

Meanwhile,  traders  from  the  English  colonies  had  begun 
to  enter  the  Ohio  country  in  increasing  numbers,  and  the 
French  determined  to  occupy  it  with  a  military  force.  The 
advance  of  this  expedition  reached  the  Niagara  in  1753  under 
command  of  the  Chevalier  Pierre  Paul  Marin  with  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  Le  Mercier  as  his  engineer.  The  latter  officer,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  Barcelona  site,  where  Celoron  had  begun  his 
portage  to  the  Allegheny,  went  on  up  the  lake  and  discovered 
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the  harbor  of  Presqu’  Isle.  He  fortified  this  point  and  also 
built  Fort  Le  Boeuf.  Marin’s  party,  not  only  constructed  a 
road  from  Presqu’  Isle  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  but  appears  also  to 
have  opened  some  kind  of  a  road,  between  Lake  Erie  at  West- 
field  and  Lake  Chautauqua.  Following  Marin,  came  a  large 
supporting  party  under  Maj.  Michael  Jean  Hughes  Pean. 
Owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  goods  carried,  which  in¬ 
cluded  such  absurdities  as  damasks,  silks,  Spanish  wines,  etc., 
the  men  who  made  up  this  force  toiled  for  most  of  the  summer 
on  the  route,  particularly  along  the  Niagara  gorge.  Many 
broke  down  under  the  hardships.  It  was  October  before  the 
entire  expedition  arrived  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  and  then  only 
about  800  men  were  fit  for  duty  out  of  2,300  who  had  started 
from  Montreal.  This  was  the  enterprise  on  account  of  which 
young  George  Washington  made  his  famous  journey  to  Fort 
Le  Boeuf  as  the  messenger  of  Gov.  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia. 

Despite  the  ill  success  of  Pean  in  1753,  the  French  left 
enough  men  in  the  country  to  enable  them  in  the  early  spring 
of  1754  to  drive  away  a  small  party  of  Virginians  from  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegheny  and  to  build  Fort 
Duquesne  on  the  future  site  of  Pittsburgh.  In  the  same 
spring  Chabert  hurried  down  the  Allegheny  and  built  Fort 
Machault,  or  Venango.  The  sawmill  which  he  set  up  for 
the  purpose  was  brought  from  Montreal  over  the  Niagara 
portage. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  Niagara  saw  the  passage  of 
another  large  reenforcement  under  Pean,  which  was  hurried 
forward  on  account  of  the  preparations  of  the  Virginians  for 
an  advance  under  Col.  Washington.  One  of  the  detachments 
of  this  year  under  Chaussegros  de  Lery,  son  of  the  officer  who 
built  Fort  Niagara,  is  noteworthy  because  it  attempted  to 
march  overland  from  Little  Rapid  along  the  lake  shore.  De 
Lery  mentions  the  Buffalo  river,  where  one  of  his  canoes  was 
upset,  under  the  name  of  the  Riviere  aux  Chevaux.  The 
march  of  Washington  against  Fort  Duquesne  and  his  defeat 
in  July,  1754,  opened  on  this  continent  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  nearly  two  years  earlier  than  its  coincident  Seven  Years’ 
war  began  in  Europe.  The  Niagara  portage  was  the  vital 
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part  of  the  highway  by  which  the  French  penetrated  the  Ohio 
valley  to  come  in  contact  there  with  the  English.  Over  this 
route  proceeded  the  French  part  of  the  forces  which  defeated 
the  English  and  colonials  under  Maj.-Gen.  Edward  Braddock 
on  July  9,  1755,  and  back  over  this  toilsome  carrying  place 
came  the  cannon  captured  from  Braddock,  to  be  added  in 
part  to  the  defenses  of  Fort  Niagara.  This  post  was  itself 
the  objective  of  the  campaign  of  Gen.  William  Shirley,  who 
was  to  co-operate  with  Braddock  by  advancing  from  Oswego. 
When  he  turned  back  after  learning  of  Braddock’s  defeat, 
the  French  had  some  reason  to  persuade  themselves  that  their 
possession  of  the  Niagara  and  the  entire  lake  region  had  been 
established. 


buffalo’s  first  white  settler 

The  passage  of  so  many  large  expeditions  up  the  Niagara 
increased  the  importance  of  the  Little  Rapid  as  one  of  the 
points  where  boats  had  to  be  towed.  In  1756,  the  Governor 
of  Canada  directed  the  Sieur  de  Chabert  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  of  Indians  there.  The  agent  apparently  de¬ 
cided  to  improve  on  that  plan  by  building  a  home  for  himself 
where  he  could  exercise  personal  supervision  over  the  entrance 
into  the  lake. 

Like  his  father,  Chabert  was  an  adopted  Seneca.  Some 
have  claimed  that  his  mother  was  an  Indian,  but  Dr.  Sever¬ 
ance  finds  no  evidence  to  support  that  story.  Chabert  con¬ 
tinued  most  of  his  father’s  activities  as  interpreter,  diplomat, 
scout,  warrior,  Indian  agent  and  merchant.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father’s  business  at  Lewiston.  Eventually  he  was  given 
an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  portage  around  the  falls  under 
contract  with  the  government.  He  afterward  claimed  that 
the  agreement  called  for  the  transportation  of  goods  of  mer¬ 
chants  at  the  King’s  expense.  He  was  at  the  front  of  all  the 
movements  toward  the  Ohio,  opening  roads,  forwarding  sup¬ 
plies,  building  forts,  negotiating  with  Indians.  Frankness 
compels  recognition  that  he  also  hired  and  paid  scalping 
parties  which  went  out  against  the  English  colonists.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  took  the  Indian  viewpoint  of  such  operations,  as 
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British  officers  themselves  were  doing  a  little  later.  The 
English  colonials  hated  him  with  good  reason. 

What  particularly  interests  Buffalo  in  Sieur  de  Chabert 
is  that  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  form  an  agricultural  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  site  where  the  city  now  stands.  In  fact, 
according  to  a  claim  filed  by  him  with  the  British  government, 
he  was  the  actual  owner  of  the  entire  Niagara  Frontier  from 
the  Chabert  river  (Gill  creek)  to  the  Riviere  aux  Chevaux 
(Buffalo  river).  He  alleged  that  this  land  was  given  to  his 
father  by  the  Iroquois  and  had  passed  to  him  by  inheritance. 
It  would  have  made  a  magnificent  seigniory  if  the  Joncaires 
could  have  held  and  developed  it. 

Chabert  in  1758  was  commissioned  by  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  to  cultivate  lands  on  the  Riviere  aux  Chevaux.  The 
energy  with  which  he  set  to  work  is  indicated  by  the  schedule 
of  losses  which  he  afterward  made  out.  He  built  a  dwelling 
house,  a  barn  100  feet  long,  a  shed  of  the  same  length,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  storehouse,  and  he  began  the  construction 
of  a  second  barn.  He  describes  his  area  under  cultivation 
as  having  a  frontage  of  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  and 
a  depth  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  His  chief  crops 
were  corn  and  tobacco.  His  designation  of  his  location  as 
at  Little  Rapid  shows  that  this  term  had  become  a  place  name 
for  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  present  Buffalo  water  front, 
for  the  description  of  his  farm  fixes  its  site  unmistakably  on 
the  point  now  known  as  the  “Island,”  though  harbor  improve¬ 
ments  have  changed  its  original  appearance.  Dr.  Severance, 
whose  researches  disclosed  this  first  civilized  development 
within  the  area  of  Buffalo,  says: 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  first  Buffalo.  Here  clearly 
were  a  farmstead,  tilled  fields,  a  white  man’s  home,  barns 
and  storehouses,  and  some  facilities  for  trade.  The  fre¬ 
quent  allusions  to  the  Chief  of  the  Little  Rapid  in  many 
documents  indicate  an  Indian  tribe  resident  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  at  least  for  part  of  the  year.  This  was  21  years 
before  the  first  Seneca  villages  were  built  farther  up 
Buffalo  river,  and  27  years  before  any  white  man,  save 
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Chabert  or  his  employes,  is  known  to  have  established 
himself  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Buffalo. 

A  BATTLE  FOR  EMPIRE 

After  King  George’s  war,  Fort  Niagara  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  but  in  the  spring  of  1755,  while 
Braddock  was  moving  against  Fort  Duquesne  and  Shirley 
was  bringing  his  army  to  Oswego,  Capt.  Francois  Pouchot 
was  sent  to  command  at  Niagara.  He  was  the  same  capable 
engineer  who  had  rebuilt  the  fort  ten  years  earlier.  Now 
he  undertook  its  improvement  in  a  more  thorough  manner. 
When  he  returned  to  Montreal  in  October,  1757,  he  reported 
the  place  “pretty  well  provided.”  It  mounted  30  cannon,  of 
which  12  were  12-pounders.  In  April,  1759,  Pouchot  was 
sent  again  to  Niagara,  with  the  commendation  from  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  that  he  was  “capable  and  acceptable  to 
the  Indians.”  The  description  of  the  fort  at  this  time  repre¬ 
sents  principally  the  work  which  he  had  done  previously, 
though  some  additions  were  made  after  his  return  in  1759. 
The  work  was  a  triangle,  with  the  lake  and  the  river  forming 
two  sides  and  three  bastions  on  the  line  of  entrenchments 
between  the  lake  and  the  river,  facing  the  forest.  Between 
the  castle  and  the  lake  was  placed  the  hospital,  built  of  oak 
timbers.  At  that  time  the  lake  had  not  encroached  so  far  as 
it  has  now.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  fortification  was  about 
650  feet  long  on  the  lake  and  river  fronts.  Barracks,  stables, 
bakehouse,  storehouses  and  other  buildings  completed  a  quad¬ 
rangle,  which  was  encompassed  by  earthworks  and  palisades. 
The  garrison  on  July  1,  1759,  numbered  149  French  regular 
infantry  and  21  artillerymen,  with  colonial  companies  and 
militia  bringing  the  total  number  of  soldiers  to  486.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  were  39  civilian  employes,  of  whom  five  were 
women  or  children,  and  70  more  were  brought  in  by  Chabert. 
The  weakness  of  the  garrison,  however,  was  the  result  of 
over-confidence  that  it  would  not  be  attacked.  Early  in  June 
some  800  Canadians  and  Indians,  chiefly  under  Capt.  Fran¬ 
cois  de  Lignery,  had  been  sent  south  with  a  large  quantity  of 
supplies  to  reenforce  the  detachments  on  the  Allegheny  and 
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to  attempt  the  recapture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  English  in  the  preceding  November.  This 
proved  to  be  the  last  of  the  many  French  expeditions  of  the 
kind  that  toiled  over  the  Niagara  portage. 

This  was  only  the  second  summer  for  Chabert’s  farm  on 
Buffalo  river.  The  people  there  well  may  have  felt  some 
consternation  when  the  startling  news  flew  up  the  Niagara 
that  an  English  army  had  appeared  before  the  fort  at  the 
river’s  mouth.  The  attack  had  not  been  wholly  unexpected. 
The  French  knew  that  a  large  British  force  started  from 
Albany  over  the  Mohawk-Oswego  route  in  May,  but  they  were 
skeptical  about  any  British  advance  beyond  Oswego,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  dispatch  of  De  Lignery’s  force  to  the  south. 
The  first  week  in  July  barely  had  ended  when  swift-paddling 
couriers  were  speeding  up  the  lake  to  summon  these  and  all 
other  available  men  of  the  “army  of  the  south”  to  return. 

That  army  was  no  figment  of  French  imagination.  In 
addition  to  De  Lignery’s  force,  the  plans  for  recapturing 
Fort  Duquesne  had  drawn  to  the  Pennsylvania  posts  French 
trappers  and  traders,  soldiers  and  Indian  allies,  from  all  the 
Western  country.  Capt.  Charles  Aubry  had  brought  from 
Illinois  300  French  and  many  more  Indians.  Others  had 
come  and  more  were  promised  from  Detroit,  Mackinac  and 
other  points  on  the  upper  lakes.  Some  estimates  made  the 
total  number  as  high  as  2,800  men,  but  more  than  half  of 
these  were  Indians.  The  force  which  actually  returned  to 
the  Niagara  numbered  about  1,200,  of  whom  850  were 
French.  That  was  a  large  army  for  the  frontier — by  far  the 
largest  as  well  as  the  most  picturesque  body  under  European 
control  that  ever  had  passed  the  Little  Rapid.  It  compares 
in  size  with  the  British-colonial  army  which  Braddock  led 
against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755.  Braddock’s  force  numbered 
less  than  1,500.  There  hardly  could  have  been  any  white 
people  at  Chabert’s  farm,  however,  to  see  the  great  swarm 
of  French  canoes  go  by  in  July,  1759,  for  Chabert  two  weeks 
earlier  had  been  ordered  to  bring  all  his  dependents  into  Fort 
Niagara.  The  command  must  have  caused  some  heartache, 
for  it  forced  him  to  burn  Little  Niagara  and  to  send  his  live- 
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stock  and  goods  to  Chippawa  creek,  where  they  were  stolen 
later. 

Aubry  and  De  Lignery  cannot  be  accused  of  wasting  time. 
Sixteen  days  sufficed  for  the  messenger  to  go  from  Fort 
Niagara  to  Fort  Venango  and  for  the  entire  body  of  frontiers¬ 
men  to  rush  back  from  that  point  to  Navy  island.  There 
they  made  their  last  camp  before  taking  up  their  march  down 
the  portage  road. 

The  British  had  brought  from  Oswego  2,200  white  men 
and  about  600  Indians.  The  expedition  had  begun  its  advance 
from  Albany  in  May  under  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  John 
Prideaux.  It  worked  its  way  up  the  Mohawk,  through 
Oneida  lake  and  down  the  Oswego  river.  On  July  1st  it 
started  from  Oswego  in  great  whaleboats  to  pull  its  laborious 
way  up  Lake  Ontario.  It  kept  close  to  the  beach  line,  and 
each  night  the  men  landed  and  made  camp  on  shore.  On 
July  6th,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Four  Mile  creek.  The 
name  of  that  little  inlet  describes  its  distance  from  Fort 
Niagara.  Not  until  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  well  ashore,  did  the  French  get  their  first  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  expedition  ever  had  left  Oswego.  Siege  opera¬ 
tions  were  begun  by  the  British  in  the  conventional  manner 
by  digging  approach  trenches.  The  line  was  extended  from 
the  lake  to  the  river.  Some  of  the  boats  were  dragged  across 
to  gain  control  of  the  river,  and  two  batteries  were  planted  on 
the  west  side.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  fort,  but  by 
July  11th  the  British  had  enough  guns  in  position  to  make  an 
effective  reply.  Thereafter  the  defense  began  to  weaken  daily, 
and  its  one  hope  rested  on  the  chance  that  the  aid  summoned 
from  the  south  might  arrive  in  time  to  raise  the  siege.  On 
the  evening  of  July  20th,  Gen.  Prideaux  was  fatally  wounded 
by  an  accidental  shot  from  his  own  trenches.  Thereupon  Sir 
William  Johnson  assumed  command,  turning  over  his  Indian 
contingent  to  Col.  John  Butler,  who  some  years  later  was  to 
bring  desolation  to  settlers  on  the  American  frontier.  Thus 
it  was  Johnson  to  whom  fell  the  task  of  meeting  the  succoring 
force  from  Fort  Venango  when  the  scouts  brought  word  that 
it  was  advancing  down  the  Niagara  portage.  As  experienced 
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a  frontiersman  as  any  of  his  enemies,  Johnson  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  the  Indian  tactics  which  such  professional  British  offi¬ 
cers  as  Braddock  had  scorned.  Leaving  enough  of  his  men  in 
the  trenches  to  repulse  any  sally  by  the  garrison,  Johnson 
stationed  the  remainder  at  points  in  or  near  the  present  vil¬ 
lage  of  Youngstown,  described  in  the  records  of  the  time  as 
La  Belle  Famille. 

The  over-rash  French  proceeded  in  the  manner  of  men 
who  had  full  confidence  in  themselves.  Many  of  them  had 
taken  part  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  they  had  little 
respect  for  British  officers  and  European  book-taught  tactics. 
Blindly  they  plunged  into  the  ambuscade,  and  there  at  La 
Belle  Famille,  on  July  24,  1759,  the  tragedy  of  Braddock  was 
repeated  with  the  sides  reversed.  The  battle  compares  with 
the  defeat  of  Braddock  in  numbers  engaged  and  tactics,  but 
the  French  did  not  suffer  any  such  cruel  slaughter  as  Brad- 
dock’s  army  endured.  They  lost,  however,  nearly  all  their 
officers  and  about  300  men.  The  elimination  of  this  force  as 
a  military  factor  was  complete.  Those  who  fled  back  up  the 
Niagara  dispersed  into  the  Western  country  and  never  again 
figured  as  an  army  under  control.  This  French  defeat  not 
only  transferred  the  Niagara  Frontier  to  English  rule,  but 
left  the  entire  West  defenseless,  awaiting  the  advance  of  the 
victors  to  occupy  the  posts. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  in  his  congratulations  to  his  troops, 
said  that  their  valor  had  been  “of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  English  nation,  and  thoroughly  secured  us  the  friendship 
of  the  Six  Nations  and  will  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Niagara — a  post  so  important  to  the  English  nation 
in  North  America.”  A  battle  which  determined  the  allegiance 
of  the  Iroquois  and  gave  the  British  a  fort  controlling  access 
to  the  entire  West  was  a  very  big  factor  in  deciding  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  continent.  If  the  French  had  won  at  La  Belle 
Famille,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  expect,  not  only  would 
their  hold  upon  the  lake  region  have  been  unassailable  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  but  Fort  Niagara  would  have  been 
able  to  send  to  Quebec  a  reenforcement  which  might  have 
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made  Montcalm,  instead  of  Wolfe,  the  victor  in  the  following 
September. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that  this  affair  at 
La  Belle  Famille  was  the  most  important  battle  ever  fought 
on  the  Niagara  Frontier  and  one  of  the  most  decisive  in 
American  continental  history. 

The  surrender  of  the  fort  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  defeat  of  the  relieving  force  in  the  field  battle.  Pouchot 
opened  negotiations  that  night,  and  the  capitulations  were 
signed  on  the  morning  of  July  25th.  The  French  survivors 
were  sent  to  New  York  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  key  to  the 
Niagara  portage  and  with  it  the  entire  lake  region  and  the 
Ohio  valley  passed  to  the  possession  of  the  British. 
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CHAPTER  III 


COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES 

The  British  occupation  of  the  east  side  of  the  Niagara 
lasted  officially  only  24  years,  though  Fort  Niagara  harbored 
a  British  garrison  for  thirteen  years  longer.  During  this 
period  settlements  by  whites  grew  up  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  a  considerable  Indian  population  established  itself 
on  the  east  side. 


BRITISH  IN  FORT  NIAGARA 

On  the  second  day  after  receiving  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Niagara,  the  British  ceremoniously  removed  to  the  chapel 
within  the  fort  the  bodies  of  Gen.  Prideaux  and  of  Col.  John 
Johnstone,  an  officer  of  the  New  Jersey  contingent,  who  had 
been  killed  during  the  siege.  There  they  were  buried,  and 
their  bones  still  lie  somewhere  within  the  enclosure.  Poor 
Capt.  De  Lignery  appears  to  have  been  left  in  the  grave  which 
he  had  won  on  the  battlefield  of  La  Belle  Famille. 

When  the  English  entered  the  fort,  they  found  there 
many  prisoners  of  their  own  race.  Most  of  these  were  civil¬ 
ians  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Indians  from  the  frontiers 
of  the  English  colonies.  Two  men  had  been  held  captive  for 
fourteen  years;  another  counted  ten  years  since  he  had  been 
taken.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  women  and  several 
small  children,  whose  parents  had  been  killed  by  Indians  and 
who  knew  no  other  home  than  the  fort. 

Three  days  after  the  capitulation,  Col.  Frederick  Haldi- 
mand,  a  regular  officer,  arrived  to  claim  the  command  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Gen.  Prideaux.  Johnson  refused  to  yield  preced¬ 
ence  to  him  and  in  a  few  days  he  returned  to  Oswego.  On 
August  2d,  Johnson  had  embarked  the  greater  part  of  his 
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army,  leaving  as  a  garrison  at  Fort  Niagara  100  men  under 
Lieut.  Col.  William  Farquhar. 

Those  French  who  escaped  from  the  battle  of  La  Belle 
Famille  made  their  way  back  up  the  lakes  and  scattered 
through  the  Western  country.  There  is  a  tradition  that  they 
burned  their  ships  in  the  Niagara.  An  indentation  in  Grand 
island  still  is  called  Burnt  Ship  bay,  and  it  is  claimed  that  for 
many  years  the  charred  hulks  of  one  or  more  vessels  could  be 
seen  there.  But  since  the  French  never  built  on  the  Niagara, 
after  the  time  of  the  Griffon,  anything  larger  than  bateaux, 
the  legend  is  deceptive,  at  least.  A  letter  of  Sir  William 
Johnson  under  date  of  1767  describes  the  accidental  burning 
of  an  English  ship  at  Navy  island.  This  may  have  been  the 
vessel  which  gave  the  bay  its  name. 

It  is  of  interest  to  record  that  many  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
garrison  which  Capt.  Pouchot  surrendered  were  Germans. 
The  prisoners  whose  capture  must  have  given  Sir  William 
Johnson  particular  satisfaction  were  the  two  Joncaires,  Capt. 
Philippe  and  the  Sieur  cle  Chabert.  The  latter  was  ruined 
by  the  French  defeat.  He  lost  his  farm  on  Buffalo  creek,  his 
fort  and  other  property  at  Little  Niagara,  his  portage  and 
trading  business  and  his  somewhat  uncertain  seigniorial 
claims  to  the  district.  Like  Capt.  Pouchot  and  other  French 
officers,  he  was  soon  exchanged,  but  on  his  return  to  France 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  on  charges  of  fraud  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Niagara  portage.  Eventually  he  returned  to 
Canada,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  and  removed  to  Detroit,  where  he  died. 

Of  the  colonial  officers  who  participated  in  the  siege  and 
entered  the  fort  with  the  victors,  none  is  of  more  interest, 
in  view  of  later  personal  and  family  associations  with  the 
Niagara  Frontier  that  Lieut.  George  Clinton,  who  was 
destined  to  become  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  after  the  dependence  on  the  British  crown  was  severed. 

Another  officer  who  in  later  years  was  to  play  a  big  part 
in  American  history,  though  it  ended  infamously,  established 
a  connection  with  Niagara  at  this  time.  He  was  Capt. 
Charles  Lee.  After  the  surrender,  he  was  directed  with  fif- 
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teen  men  to  make  the  journey  from  Fort  Niagara  to  Fort 
Duquesne  in  order  to  open  communication  between  the  two 
posts.  He  started  on  September  19th,  saw  the  falls,  launched 
his  boats  in  the  Niagara  where  Chabert’s  Little  Niagara  had 
stood,  made  his  way  into  Lake  Erie  and  thence  by  Presqu’ 
Isle,  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango  to  his  destination.  Thus  Lee, 
who  became  second  to  Washington  in  command  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  first 
Englishman  to  traverse  in  an  official  capacity  the  route  from 
the  Niagara  to  the  Ohio  which  the  French  had  opened.  In 
his  own  phrase,  he  was  the  first  who  ever  crossed  “the  vast 
Lake  of  Erie.” 


FORT  SCHLOSSER 

The  British  did  not  take  steps  to  occupy  the  posts  on  the 
upper  lakes  till  the  capture  of  Montreal  in  September,  1760. 
Four  days  after  that  event,  which  carried  with  it  the  sur¬ 
render  of  all  Canada,  Maj.  Robert  Rogers  of  New  Hampshire 
was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  West.  This  officer  was 
the  famous  commander  of  Rogers’s  Rangers.  Two  companies 
of  that  hardy  band  of  New  England  frontiersmen  made  up 
his  force.  Their  passage  up  the  Niagara  in  October  signal¬ 
ized  the  beginning  of  the  end  to  the  picturesque  era  of  the 
bateau  and  the  canoe.  These  new  voyagers  brought  whale¬ 
boats  to  the  Niagara.  Within  the  next  two  or  three  years 
sailing  vessels  were  taking  the  supplies  from  the  head  of  the 
falls  to  Detroit.  A  shipyard  was  opened  on  Navy  island, 
where  a  ship  was  under  construction  as  early  as  1761. 

The  point  of  re-embarkation  above  the  falls  had  to  be 
made  secure,  of  course,  and  Chabert’s  Little  Niagara  was 
replaced  by  Fort  Schlosser.  This  was  built  in  1761  by  Capt. 
John  Joseph  Schlosser,  a  German  officer  in  British  service, 
for  whom  it  was  named.  It  originally  consisted  of  three  log 
blockhouses,  connected  by  a  palisade.  An  enterprising  com¬ 
pany  of  business  men,  consisting  of  James  Duncan  of  Sche¬ 
nectady,  Capt.  Walter  Rutherford  and  Peter  Van  Brugh 
Livingston  of  New  York,  promptly  obtained  from  Gen.  Am¬ 
herst  a  permit  to  build  a  trading  post  at  this  terminus  of  the 
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portage.  They  were  granted  provisionally  10,000  acres  on 
which  they  were  to  form  a  permanent  settlement,  agricul¬ 
tural  as  well  as  commercial.  Their  representative  on  the 
ground  was  James  Sterling,  who  built  in  1761  a  large  store¬ 
house  and  a  dwelling  for  his  own  use,  adjoining  the  stone 
chimney  that  had  been  part  of  Chabert’s  establishment.  Sir 
William  Johnson,  however,  protested  against  this  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  he  was  sup¬ 
ported,  for  their  own  reasons,  by  a  group  of  Albany  mer¬ 
chants  who  feared  that  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  would 
be  created.  The  Indians  had  been  promised  that  there  should 
be  no  settlement  or  even  hunting  on  their  land  without  their 
permission.  The  government  in  London,  therefore,  yielded 
to  these  persuasions,  cancelling  the  permit  to  Duncan  and  his 
associates.  Sterling  moved  on  to  Detroit  and  his  house  passed 
in  1763  to  John  Stedman,  who  had  been  given  a  contract  to 
improve  the  portage  road.  Eventually  he  cleared  a  small 
farm,  built  a  sawmill  and  made  other  improvements.  He 
continued  to  be  master  of  the  portage  so  long  as  the  British 
occupation  lasted.  Goat  island  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  his  practice  of  keeping  goats  there,  though  it  would 
have  required  a  daring  feat  of  transportation  to  get  them 
across  the  American  channel. 

Fort  Niagara  came  to  know  Gen.  Thomas  Gage  through 
his  appointment  as  Governor  of  Montreal  in  1760  and  later 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica — a  position  which  he  still  held  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution. 

MASSACRE  AT  DEVIL’S  HOLE 

The  French  garrisons  and  settlers  offered  no  direct  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  delivery  of  the  Western  posts  to  the  British,  but 
they  gave  encouragement  to  the  discontent  of  the  Indians,  to 
which  the  tactless  conduct  of  the  British  contributed.  This 
native  hostility  came  to  a  head,  after  several  warning  inci¬ 
dents,  when  the  news  spread  that,  by  the  general  treaty  of 
peace  signed  in  Paris  in  February,  1763,  the  King  of  France 
had  ceded  the  entire  country  of  the  Indians  to  the  King  of 
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Great  Britain.  The  resulting  outbreak  was  Pontiac’s  war. 
Its  organizer,  a  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  succeeded  in  uniting 
all  the  tribes  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi. 
Except  Detroit,  which  was  besieged,  all  the  Western  posts 
were  destroyed.  While  the  revolt  was  primarily  an  Algon- 
quian  movement,  the  Senecas  also  rose.  The  great  incident 
of  the  war  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  was  the  destruction  of 
a  British  convoy  as  it  was  passing  the  Devil’s  Hole  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1763. 

The  party  consisted  of  a  train  of  wagons  and  ox  teams, 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers — 96  persons,  according 
to  Stedman’s  son.  As  they  were  making  their  way  unsus¬ 
pectingly  past  the  brink  of  the  Devil’s  Hole,  the  lurking 
Indians  opened  fire  upon  them.  Most  of  the  white  men  were 
killed  before  they  had  a  chance  to  reply.  Three  men  saved 
themselves  by  leaping  over  the  precipice,  preferring  that 
chance  to  death  at  the  hands  of  the  savages.  The  shrubbery 
broke  their  fall  and  they  came  through  alive.  John  Stedman, 
who  was  conducting  the  party,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
charged  alone  through  the  crowd  of  Indians,  cutting  him¬ 
self  loose  with  a  stroke  of  his  knife  from  one  who  had  seized 
his  bridle.  He  was  fired  upon  pointblank,  but  he  was  not 
injured  and  he  reached  Fort  Schlosser  in  safety.  The  Indians 
were  so  impressed  by  his  feat  that  after  the  restoration  of 
peace  they  gave  him  all  the  land  he  had  ridden  over  that  day, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  establish  title  to  it. 

Two  companies  of  soldiers,  including  a  detachment  from 
Gage’s  Light-armed  Foot,  a  provincial  regiment,  were  en¬ 
camped  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment.  Hearing  the  firing, 
these  troops  started  at  once  to  aid  their  comrades.  About  a 
mile  below  the  Devil’s  Hole,  the  reenforcement  in  its  turn 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  nearly  all  were  killed.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson  reported  the  loss  of  this  detachment  as  about 
70,  though  he  may  have  intended  this  estimate  to  include 
those  killed  with  the  convoy.  The  Indians  who  delivered  this 
attack  were  in  the  main  Senecas  from  the  Genesee.  Some  of 
the  famous  chiefs  of  later  days  were  among  them. 
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FIGHT  AT  LITTLE  RAPID 

Maj.  John  Wilkins,  then  in  command  at  Fort  Niagara, 
marched  with  all  available  troops  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
but  he  could  find  no  Indians  when  he  arrived.  A  month  later 
he  undertook  to  lead  a  party  to  the  relief  of  Detroit,  which 
had  been  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians  since  early  in  May. 
The  story  of  what  happened  to  him  was  reported  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  Gazette  of  December  22,  1763,  as  follows: 

New  York,  Dec.  5. — Last  Monday  Capt.  Gardiner  of 
the  55th  and  Lieut.  Stoughton  came  to  town  from  Al¬ 
bany.  They  belonged  to  a  detachment  of  600  men  under 
the  command  of  Maj.  Wilkins,  destined  for  Detroit,  from 
Fort  Niagara;  but  on  the  19th  of  October  in  the  east  end 
of  Lake  Erie,  160  of  our  people,  being  in  their  boats, 
were  fired  upon  from  the  beach  by  about  80  Indians, 
which  killed  and  wounded  13  men  (and  among  them 
Lieut.  Johnson,  late  of  Gorham’s,  killed)  in  the  two 
stern-most  boats,  the  remainder  of  the  detachment  being 
ahead  about  half  a  mile.  Capt.  Gardiner,  who  was  in 
the  boat  adjoining,  immediately  ordered  the  men  (50) 
under  his  command  ashore,  and  took  possession  of  the 
ground  from  which  the  enemy  had  fired ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  observed  our  people  landing,  he  with  Lieut.  Stoughton 
and  28  men  pursued  the  Indians.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
smart  skirmish  ensued,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  in 
which  three  men  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  Capt.  Gar¬ 
diner,  with  Lieut.  Stoughton  and  ten  others,  badly 
wounded.  During  the  skirmish,  the  troops  that  did  not 
follow  the  Indians  formed  on  the  bank  and  covered  the 
boats. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  account  of  this  action  rests  on 
the  very  satisfactory  authority  of  the  two  surviving  officers 
who  were  in  command,  Gardiner  and  Stoughton.  While  they 
do  not  specifically  state  that  the  landing  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  it  is  believed  that  in  this  typical  eighteenth- 
century  war  bulletin  they  reported  the  first  and  only  serious 
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battle  between  white  men  and  Indians  within  the  area  now 
included  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Years  afterward,  on  grounds 
occupied  by  Col.  William  A.  Bird,  on  Niagara  street,  exca¬ 
vators  found  a  number  of  Indian  skeletons.  They  lay  in  a 
circle  with  their  feet  toward  the  center,  placed  about  a  large 
iron  kettle,  and  their  heads  rested  on  their  tomahawks.  These 
probably  were  the  warriors  who  were  killed  in  that  fight  of 
October  19,  1763. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  unfortunate  Wilkins  expedi¬ 
tion,  after  getting  into  the  lake,  was  wrecked  by  a  storm,  lost 
70  men  and  most  of  its  supplies,  and  never  reached  Detroit. 

FORT  ERIE 

The  massacre  at  the  Devil’s  Hole  and  the  fight  at  Little 
Rapid  impressed  upon  the  British  the  importance  of  making 
the  route  along  the  Niagara  more  secure.  Accordingly  the 
chief  of  engineers  of  the  British  army  in  America,  Capt.  John 
Montresor,  was  ordered  to  this  frontier  in  the  spring  of 
1764.  He  was  given  a  force  of  about  300  Canadians,  the 
first  ever  recruited  for  British  service,  and  he  was  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  regular  troops.  These  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  with  a  large  quantity  of  supplies  and 
material  to  be  transported  over  the  portage  and  sent  up  the 
lake.  Montresor  made  it  his  first  task  to  build  a  rope  hoist 
for  hauling  goods  up  the  escarpment  at  Lewiston.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  cradles  above  and  below,  which  were  drawn  up  the 
hill  by  capstans — an  inclined  railway  operated  by  muscular 
power.  It  has  been  called  the  first  railway  in  America.  The 
rails  were  hewn  logs  in  which  grooves  were  cut  to  hold  the 
cradle  tongues.  They  rested  on  stone  abutments  and  ran 
from  the  river’s  brink  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Montresor  then  proceeded  to  build  a  chain  of  redoubts 
and  blockhouses  along  the  portage  road.  There  were  two  to 
guard  the  pass  at  the  Devil’s  Hole  and  others  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  all  the  way  to  Schlosser.  The  navy  yard  on  Navy  island, 
meanwhile,  had  been  established  by  Capt.  Richard  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Three  vessels  were  built  that  spring.  They  had  to 
be  helped  up  the  Little  Rapid  by  men  hauling  with  ropes 
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from  the  shore.  In  June  a  soldier  was  killed  by  Indians.  In 
pursuing  these  hostiles,  Montresor  went  up  the  river  in 
bateaux  and  entered  Buffalo  creek,  which  appears  for  the 
first  time  under  that  name  in  his  journal  of  June  22,  1764. 
A  dock,  100  feet  long,  and  a  large  storehouse  were  con¬ 
structed  at  Schlosser.  Horses  and  oxen  had  arrived  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  substitute  animal  for  human  power  in  the 
haul  over  the  portage. 

All  this  work  was  undertaken  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  Col.  John  Bradstreet,  who  was  on  his  way  from 
Albany  with  an  army  of  1,200  men  to  subdue  the  Indians  of 
the  upper-lakes  region.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Niagara  early 
in  July.  His  first  order  to  Montresor  was  that,  in  addition 
to  the  defenses  already  constructed,  a  survey  should  be  made 
for  a  fortification  at  the  outlet  to  Lake  Erie. 

Montresor  evidently  knew  how  to  obey  orders  promptly. 
He  received  his  instructions  on  July  7th,  started  up  the  river 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  and  camped  that  night  on  the  Lake 
Erie  shore.  On  the  9th  he  explored  Buffalo  creek,  looking 
for  a  suitable  site  for  his  fort.  Thence  he  rowed  across  the 
Niagara  and  selected  a  location  “on  the  narrowest  side,  just 
at  the  discharge.”  The  next  day  he  returned  to  Schlosser  to 
report  to  Bradstreet,  who  approved  the  engineer’s  decision 
and  ordered  that  the  work  be  begun  at  once.  On  the  17th 
Montresor  again  started  up  the  river  with  500  men,  mostly 
in  whaleboats.  After  making  one  camp  at  Navy  island,  he 
arrived  at  his  destination  on  the  18th  and  set  to  work,  though 
not  without  another  investigation  of  Buffalo  creek.  The  fact 
that  the  usual  route  into  the  lake  skirted  the  west  bank  of 
the  Niagara  probably  was  the  consideration  which  led  him 
to  decide  for  that  side  of  the  river.  On  July  31st  Montresor 
was  able  to  report  that  the  new  post  was  in  a  defensible  con¬ 
dition,  and  Bradstreet  directed  that  it  be  named  Fort  Erie. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senecas  had  been  negotiating  with  Sir 
William  Johnson.  At  a  meeting  at  his  home,  Johnson  Hall, 
in  April,  they  had  agreed  tentatively  to  peace  terms.  One 
condition  which  Johnson  required  was  that  they  should  cede 
the  land  occupied  by  the  portage  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Schlos- 
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ser  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  future  question  as  to  the 
right  of  the  British  to  use  it.  The  Senecas,  with  other  Indians 
under  Johnson’s  jurisdiction,  arranged  to  meet  him  at  Fort 
Niagara  in  July  and  ratify  the  April  agreement.  This  con¬ 
ference  was  going  on  while  Montresor  was  energetically  con¬ 
structing  Fort  Erie.  Naturally  it  occurred  to  Bradstreet 
that  he  ought  to  secure  title  also  to  the  land  and  approaches 
required  for  his  new  post.  At  his  suggestion  Johnson  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Indians  extend  all  the  way  to  Lake  Erie  the 
land  that  they  were  ceding.  Accordingly  they  granted  a  strip 
four  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  river  from  lake  to  lake, 
making  the  condition  that  it  always  should  be  held  as  King’s 
land  for  military  and  other  government  purposes  and  never 
should  become  private  property.  As  the  strip  terminated  at 
Buffalo  creek,  it  included  much  of  the  site  of  Buffalo.  The 
islands  in  the  river,  including  Grand  island,  were  given  as  a 
personal  possession  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  afterward 
ceded  them  to  the  crown. 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  August  6,  1764.  On  the  8th 
Bradstreet’s  main  army,  now  some  3,000  strong,  passed  up 
the  river  into  the  lake  to  undertake  a  punitive  campaign 
against  the  Western  Indians. 

The  original  Fort  Erie  of  1764  was  a  stockade,  with  log 
barracks,  a  parade  ground  and  a  stone  polygon  work  and 
storehouse  near  the  landing,  where  a  wharf  was  built  at 
which  vessels  might  tie  up.  It  was  replaced  in  1779,  again 
in  1791  and  a  third  time  in  1807-8  on  a  site  a  little  south  of 
the  earliest  location. 

The  building  of  the  first  fort  in  1764  was  a  step  in  the 
evolution  of  the  future  Buffalo,  since  it  was  the  beginning  of 
permanent  settlement  at  the  point  where  the  lake  enters  the 
river  and  was  intended  to  give  security  to  both  sides  of  the 
river  and  to  become  a  port  for  handling  commerce.  The 
British  at  that  time  were  in  possession  of  both  Canada  and 
New  York  and  had  no  thought  that  these  territories  ever 
would  be  separated  by  an  international  boundary.  Fort  Erie 
was  a  protective  work  against  Indians  and,  so  far  as  political 
considerations  were  concerned,  might  have  been  built  on 
either  side  of  the  river. 
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IN  THE  REVOLUTION 

After  the  exciting  events  of  Pontiac’s  war,  the  Niagara 
again  became  under  the  British  a  mere  highway  for  the  pass¬ 
ing  fur  trade,  as  it  had  been  under  the  French.  The  route 
was  better  fortified  and  better  guarded.  Capstans  relieved 
human  backs  in  hauling  goods  up  the  escarpment.  Horses 
and  oxen  displaced  Indian  carriers  on  the  portage.  Sailing 
vessels,  built  in  part  at  Navy  island,  voyaged  to  and  from  the 
upper  lake  ports  with  much  bigger  cargoes  than  had  been 
transported  by  bateaux  and  canoes.  The  trade  grew  to  big 
proportions  and  a  great  local  traffic  with  the  Indians  also 
was  developed  at  Fort  Niagara.  A  clerk  who  was  stationed 
there  for  three  years  (1776-9)  said  that  it  then  consumed 
£30,000  sterling  a  year.  The  same  homesick  clerk,  however, 
wrote : 

“This  is  a  place  which  you  may  say  is  almost  out  of  the 
world,  in  the  woods,  and  frequented  by  nothing  but  Indians 
except  the  people  of  the  garrison.” 

In  the  first  twenty  years  of  British  rule  there  was  no 
permanent  settlement.  Even  the  Indians,  who  jealously 
maintained  their  ownership  of  the  land,  did  not  occupy  it. 
When  the  Revolutionary  war  came,  Niagara  had  no  popula¬ 
tion  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  It  did  not  become  the  scene 
of  any  battle.  Nevertheless,  the  war  did  not  pass  by  at  a 
distance,  leaving  this  district  unaffected.  On  the  contrary, 
Niagara  was  the  headquarters  of  what  might  be  called  the 
British  western  front. 

There  was  the  usual  small  garrison  of  regular  troops  in 
Fort  Niagara.  The  most  conspicuous  of  several  successive 
commanders  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  conflict  was 
Lieut.  Col.  Mason  Bolton.  He  was  succeeded  in  1781  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Watson  Powell.  Very  few  of  the  regulars  ever 
moved  out  of  the  fort  for  active  operations,  but  Niagara 
became  the  base  from  which  parties  of  Tories  and  Indians 
were  equipped  for  raids  upon  the  settlements. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  his  successor  as 
commissioner  for  the  New  York  Indians  was  his  nephew, 
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Col.  Guy  Johnson,  while  Col.  Daniel  Claus,  son-in-law  of  Sir 
William,  acted  in  similar  capacity  for  the  Canadian  Indians. 
In  November,  1775,  these  men  went  to  England  to  urge  the 
employment  of  Indians  against  the  revolting  colonists,  taking 
with  them  the  young  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant,  who  had 
been  a  protege  of  Sir  William.  Meanwhile,  Col.  John  Butler 
was  sent  to  Fort  Niagara  as  a  deputy  of  Guy  Johnson.  But¬ 
ler  was  born  in  Connecticut.  His  father  was  an  Irish  officer 
who  had  come  to  America  with  his  regiment  in  the  earlier 
colonial  period  and  had  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
Mohawk  valley  adjoining  Johnson’s  estate.  John  Butler  be¬ 
came  an  interpreter  and  useful  agent  for  Sir  William,  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  command  of  the  Indian  contingent  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Niagara  from  the  French  in  1759.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Butler  was  50  years  old,  and  he 
at  first  exercised  his  great  influence  among  the  Iroquois  to 
persuade  them  that  they  should  remain  neutral.  Soon  Tory 
refugees  began  to  arrive  at  the  fort.  By  the  spring  of  1777 
Butler  had  enough  of  these  to  form  a  special  corps  which  was 
designated  as  “Butler’s  Rangers.”  Meanwhile,  Brant  had 
returned  from  England  and  was  urging  the  Indians  to  enter 
the  war.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  a  local  history  to 
relate  in  detail  the  activities  of  either  the  Rangers  or  the 
Indians.  They  received  their  orders  and  supplies  from  the 
fort.  From  this  center  they  moved  against  the  settlements, 
both  east  and  west,  though  their  most  frequent  attacks  were 
in  the  Mohawk  valley  and  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Their  prisoners  were  brought  back  to  Fort  Niagara  and 
thither  came  also  increasing  numbers  of  Tory  refugees.  By 
the  close  of  1778  the  Rangers  had  increased  to  six  full  com¬ 
panies.  For  their  winter  housing,  a  row  of  log  buildings 
was  constructed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  to  be  known 
thereafter  as  the  Ranger  Barracks.  The  food  problem  be¬ 
came  difficult.  The  men  lived  principally  on  stale  salt  meat, 
imported  from  Ireland.  Although  much  has  been  written 
about  the  progress  which  the  Indians  had  made  in  agricul¬ 
ture  at  this  time,  the  reports  of  the  Rangers  even  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1779  complain  of  inability  to  obtain  grain  and  the 
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privations  and  illness  which  they  endured  for  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  supplies.  The  rich  agricultural  valleys  of  Western 
and  Central  New  York  could  not  have  been  very  extensively 
cultivated  if  the  addition  of  these  few  hundred  people  to  their 
normal  Indian  population  overtaxed  their  grain  yield. 

The  warfare  carried  on  by  these  Rangers  and  their  Indian 
allies  affected  the  Americans  so  seriously  that  in  1779  a  strong 
punitive  expedition  was  sent  into  the  Indian  country  under 
command  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan.  It  fell  to  Col.  Butler 
to  organize  such  resistance  to  this  attack  as  was  attempted. 
At  the  battle  of  Newtown,  near  Elmira,  (August  29,  1779), 
he  had,  according  to  British  reports  less  than  300  Rangers 
and  14  regulars,  besides  about  an  equal  number  of  Indians. 
After  that  engagement,  Sullivan  marched  as  far  west  as 
Little  Beard’s  town  on  the  Genesee  river,  near  the  present 
village  of  Mount  Morris,  burning  all  villages  and  destroy¬ 
ing  all  cornfields  and  orchards  that  he  found.  Two  or  three 
days  more  would  have  brought  him  to  Fort  Niagara,  which 
he  would  have  found  very  weakly  defended,  but  neither  his 
orders  nor  his  supplies  had  contemplated  an  attack  on  that 
post. 

If  there  was  hunger  in  the  country  before,  there  was 
appalling  want  during  the  severe  winter  that  followed.  Some 
2,600  Indians — by  some  estimates,  5,000 — encamped  around 
the  fort  that  season,  looking  to  the  British  government  for 
food,  which,  owing  to  the  dependence  on  importation  from 
Europe,  could  not  be  supplied.  The  Sullivan  punitive  expe¬ 
dition,  however,  was  as  ineffective  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  settlements  as  such  measures  in  war  usually  are. 
Rangers  and  Indians  redoubled  their  raids  in  the  years  that 
followed.  Hostilities,  in  fact,  lasted  longer  on  this  western 
front  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  When  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  peace  finally  brought  a  cessation  of  fighting,  a 
final  muster  of  the  Rangers  showed  469  men.  The  depend¬ 
ents  whom  they  had  brought  to  the  fort  numbered  111  women 
and  257  children.  The  most  noted  officers  of  this  partisan 
band,  under  Col.  John  Butler,  were  his  son,  Capt.  Walter 
Butler,  Capt.  William  Caldwell,  who  came  from  a  Phila- 
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delphia  family,  Lieut.  Barent  Frey,  Lieut.  John  Turney, 
Lieut.  John  McDonnel,  who  was  detached  from  a  regular 
British  regiment,  Lieut.  John  Dochstader,  Lieut.  Daniel 
Servos,  Capt.  Andrew  Thompson,  Lieut.  Robert  Nelles, 
Lieutenants  Andrew  and  John  Bradt,  Lieutenants  Peter 
and  James  Secord.  The  names  become  of  historical  in¬ 
terest,  not  so  much  for  their  association  with  the  Rangers, 
as  because  they  represent  the  stock  from  which  came 
the  first  permanent  white  settlement  on  the  Niagara, 
though  it  occurred  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Most  of 
these  men  differed  only  in  their  political  opinions  from  the 
Americans  who  established  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  been  bred  in  the  same  colonial  environ¬ 
ment  and  exhibited  the  same  personal  characteristics.  They 
called  themselves  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  were  the  par¬ 
ticular  representatives  of  that  phase  of  the  Revolution  which 
assumed  the  character  of  a  civil  war.  It  surely  can  require 
no  sacrifice  of  convictions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  to 
recognize  that  there  were  high  qualities  of  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  to1  principle,  as  the  individual  understood  it,  on  both 
sides. 


INDIAN  REFUGEES 

As  a  consequence  of  the  flight  of  most  of  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  of  New  York  before  the  Sullivan  expedition  in  1779, 
the  Niagara  Frontier  received  at  last  the  first  elements  of 
a  sedentary  population.  The  tradition  of  Da-ge-ya-go,  the 
lone  fisherman  who  gave  his  name  to  Buffalo  creek,  indicates 
that  an  occasional  wigwam  supplemented  such  summer 
camps  as  were  maintained  at  the  Little  Rapid,  but  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter  after  conquering  the  previous  native 
inhabitants  the  Iroquois  allowed  this  region  to  remain  vir¬ 
tually  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 

A  village,  destined  to  have  only  a  temporary  existence, 
had  been  built  by  Joseph  Brant  near  Lewiston,  where  he 
established  a  few  Mohawks,  who  had  fled  from  their  homes 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  The  settlement  is  noteworthy 
because  Brant,  who  was  a  Christianized  Indian,  erected  there 
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a  log  church,  said  to  be  the  first  edifice  for  Christian  worship 
on  this  frontier  aside  from  the  chapel  at  Fort  Niagara.  In 
an  adjoining  tree  hung  the  first  church  bell.  Brant  himself 
occasionally  read  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
this  building.  After  the  Revolution,  however,  he  removed 
all  his  Mohawks  to  the  Grand  river  in  Canada. 

In  the  spring  of  1780  many  of  the  Indians  who  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  terrible  winter  at  Fort  Niagara  went  back  to  the 
Genesee  valley.  British  artisans  probably  helped  them  to 
erect  a  new  council  house  at  Caneadea.  That  building  now 
stands  in  Letchworth  park,  where  it  was  moved  by  the  late 
William  P.  Letchworth. 

Many  of  the  Senecas,  however,  and  some  of  the  Onon- 
dagas  and  Cayugas,  though  unwilling  to  accompany  the 
Mohawks  to  Canada,  desired  a  new  location.  These  came  to 
the  valley  of  Buffalo  creek. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Indian  settlers  of  1780  was 
Gai-yen-gwa-toh,  whose  name  as  pronounced  by  the  Mohawks 
was  also  rendered  Sayenqueraghta.  It  meant  Disappearing 
Smoke,  or  the  smoke  or  mist  that  disappears.  He  was  the 
principal  sachem  of  the  Senecas  and  the  successor  to  a  long- 
line  of  chiefs  who  had  the  prerogative  of  lighting  and  extin¬ 
guishing  the  council  fires.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  given  a 
coronet  by  Queen  Anne.  Hence  the  chief  sachem  became  in 
English  minds  King  Sayenqueraghta.  In  popular  speech 
Gai-yen-gwa-toh  commonly  was  called  the  Old  King,  or  Old 
Smoke.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and 
of  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  whose  life  this 
Indian  warrior  once  saved.  He  commanded  the  Seneca  con¬ 
tingent  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Stanwix  in  1777.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Indians  at  Wyoming — an  exploit  which  long 
was  credited  erroneously  to  Brant.  In  W.  L.  Stone’s  Life 
of  Brant,  Old  King  is  referred  to  as  the  most  powerful  and 
wisest  sachem  of  his  time.  His  word  was  law,  and  long  after 
his  death  his  memory  was  held  in  great  reverence. 

This  was  the  important  man  who  in  the  spring  of  1780 
built  his  cabin  beside  Buffalo  creek,  about  four  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Others  gathered  around  him.  The  English  sup- 
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plied  hoes  and  seeds,  and  from  this  time  the  creek  valley 
began  to  show  cultivated  fields  of  corn  and  tobacco  and  bark 
or  log  huts,  marking  a  permanent  Indian  community. 

The  family  whom  Old  Smoke  brought  here  included  two 
sons,  Young  King  and  Little  Smoke.  The  sons  of  the  latter, 
though  full-blooded  Indians,  took  the  English  name  of 
Parker,  to  which  succeeding  generations  have  continued  to 
give  distinction.  Most  noteworthy  was  Gen.  Ely  S.  Parker 
of  Civil-war  fame. 

Some  authorities  say  Smoke’s  creek  perpetuates  the  name 
of  Old  Smoke,  but  Frederick  Houghton  says  it  was  named 
for  Captain  Smoke,  a  Delaware  chief,  who  fled  here  from 
Ohio  in  1791. 

Gai-yen-gwa-toh,  or  Sayenqueraghta,  certainly  lived  out 
his  life  here  after  1780,  but  his  grave  was  unmarked,  and  its 
location  is  unknown. 


WHITE  PRISONERS 

The  settlement  of  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Senecas  on 
Buffalo  creek  and  the  building  of  a  new  council  house  at 
Caneadea,  much  farther  up  the  Genesee  than  was  Little 
Beard’s  town,  developed  a  new  route  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Genesee  and  Lake  Erie.  Indian  travelers  still  used 
Tonawanda  creek,  but  a  more  direct  highway  cut  across  the 
divide  from  Caneadea  to  the  headwaters  of  Cazenovia  or  of 
Cattaraugus  creek  and  followed  one  of  these  streams  to  des¬ 
tination.  It  was  a  foot  trail  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  us 
because  it  brought  here  white  people,  who  did  not  come 
voluntarily. 

An  exception  in  that  respect  was  Horatio  Jones,  who  has 
left  a  narrative  of  a  journey  by  this  forest  path.  At  the  time 
he  was  an  adopted  Seneca  and  nominally  was  free  to  go 
where  he  chose,  though  he  had  to  use  some  strategy  to  avoid 
interference  with  his  trip  to  Buffalo  Creek  and  Fort  Niagara. 
He  had  been  captured  in  Bedford  county,  Pa.,  in  1781.  After 
his  adoption  by  a  Seneca  family  in  the  Genesee  valley,  he 
lived  the  life  of  an  Indian  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  then 
became  a  pioneer  settler.  His  knowledge  of  Indian  lan- 
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guages  and  customs  made  him  of  great  service  to  other  pris¬ 
oners  and  later  to  settlers  and  to  the  government. 

Over  this  Caneadea-Buffalo  trail  came,  also,  Maj.  Moses 
Van  Campen,  marching  between  his  guards  without  a  tremor 
of  the  eye  or  a  quiver  of  the  face  to  betray  his  knowledge 
that,  if  for  a  single  instant  during  the  long  journey  to  Fort 
Niagara  his  captors  had  suspected  his  identity,  his  life  would 
not  have  been  worth  a  whiff  of  burnt  powder.  Near  the 
mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  Van  Campen  and  his  captors  found 
the  camp  of  a  party  of  British  who  were  distributing  stores 
to  the  Indians.  The  British  offered  him  social  entertainment, 
which  he  accepted  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  expected 
to  drink  a  toast  to  the  King.  After  he  reached  Fort  Niagara, 
he  was  adopted,  according  to  Indian  rites,  by  Col.  John  But¬ 
ler,  the  deputy  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  and  leader 
of  Butler’s  Rangers.  Nominally  Van  Campen  was  given  to 
Col.  Butler  to  take  the  place  of  the  son  whom  he  had  lost. 
This  was  Walter  Butler,  killed  in  the  Burgoyne  campaign. 
The  adoption  hardly  had  been  completed  when  an  Indian 
recognized  Van  Campen  as  the  man  who,  in  escaping  from 
an  earlier  captivity,  had  killed  five  Indians  and  badly 
wounded  a  sixth.  Demands  were  made  that  he  be  restored 
to  the  Indians  for  torture.  He  was  urged  to  enter  the  British 
service  as  the  one  condition  on  which  he  could  be  saved,  but 
he  refused  firmly.  Col.  Butler,  nevertheless,  protected  him 
and  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Montreal.  After  the  war  he 
became  a  first  settler  and  surveyor  of  Allegany  county. 

There  were  captives,  however,  who  were  not  merely 
escorted  through  the  Buffalo  Creek  settlement,  but  were 
detained  to  become  for  a  time  a  part  of  the  population.  Note¬ 
worthy  among  these  was  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Jr.,  aged  eleven, 
and  his  cousin,  Rebecca  Gilbert,  aged  sixteen.  Young  Benja¬ 
min  was  a  city  boy  from  Philadelphia.  He  went  to  visit  his 
country  cousins  at  the  home  of  his  uncle  near  Mauch  Chunk. 
The  uncle,  also  named  Benjamin  Gilbert,  was  an  old  Quaker 
with  the  confidence  of  his  sect  that  no  harm  could  come  to 
those  who  wronged  no  one.  The  Gilberts  were  a  large  family. 
Old  Benjamin  and  his  wife  had  five  children.  One  son,  Jesse, 
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aged  nineteen,  had  a  wife  of  the  same  age.  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Gilbert  had,  by  a  former  marriage,  two  sons  named  Peart. 
Benjamin  Peart  had  a  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  a  baby  daughter, 
nine  months  old,  named  after  the  mother. 

Down  upon  this  peaceful  family  in  April,  1780,  swept  an 
Indian  band  led  by  Rowland  Montour,  son  of  Catherine  Mon¬ 
tour  (“Queen  Esther”)  and  a  French  father.  Montour  was 
a  son-in-law  of  the  Old  King.  Besides  the  twelve  Gilberts 
and  Pearts  who  normally  made  up  the  family  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  and  the  visiting  boy  from  Philadelphia,  the  Indians 
carried  off  a  neighbor  girl,  aged  fourteen,  named  Abigail 
Dodson — and  a  German  hired  man,  Andrew  Harrigar — 
fifteen  Quaker  prisoners  to  face  the  terrors  of  a  savage 
wilderness. 

The  history  of  Buffalo  is  concerned  principally  with 
young  Benjamin  and  his  cousin  Rebecca.  They  were  brought 
here  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  Montour’s  wife — that  is,  in 
the  family  of  Old  King  himself.  Here  they  remained  for 
more  than  two  years. 

The  only  adult  member  of  their  family  who  occasionally 
might  see  these  two  children  was  Elizabeth  Peart,  wife  of 
Rebecca’s  half  brother.  This  poor  woman  was  deprived  of 
her  baby  and  was  brought  to  Buffalo  Creek,  where  she  was 
required  to  perform  the  most  laborious  and  menial  tasks. 
After  about  a  year,  however,  she  was  released  and  reunited 
to  her  husband  and  child. 

The  Gilbert  children  also  were  visited  once  or  twice  by 
Thomas  Peart,  who,  after  being  released  by  the  Indians, 
bravely  remained  at  Fort  Niagara  in  the  hope  of  helping 
these  captives.  Eventually  their  release  was  effected. 

The  fortunes  of  other  members  of  the  family  were  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  Fort  Niagara.  Benjamin  Gil¬ 
bert,  the  father,  already  verging  close  upon  threescore  and 
ten,  after  a  short  detention  at  the  fort,  was  placed  on  a  ship 
to  be  sent  to  Montreal,  but  he  died  en  route.  His  wife  and 
their  son  Jesse  and  Jesse’s  wife,  were  allowed  to  accompany 
the  father  and  went  on  to  Montreal  after  his  death.  They 
were  held  for  over  two  years  in  Montreal,  but  finally  were 
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permitted  to  return  home.  Abner  Gilbert,  aged  fourteen, 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  aged  twelve,  were  adopted  by  John 
Huston,  an  Indian  living  near  the  Niagara  cataract,  who 
later  placed  the  little  girl  in  the  family  of  John  Secord.  The 
latter  was  among  the  new  settlers  who  were  building  homes 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Niagara.  The  children  remained  at 
Niagara  about  a  year,  when  they  were  sent  to  Montreal, 
joining  their  parents.  Joseph  Gilbert  was  held  by  the  Indians 
as  a  prisoner  for  over  a  year  when  he  escaped  and  reached 
Fort  Niagara.  Benjamin  Peart  and  Thomas  Peart  also  were 
held  by  the  Indians  for  about  a  year  each  when  they  were 
taken  to  Fort  Niagara,  where  British  officers  secured  their 
surrender  by  their  native  captors.  Abigail  Dodson  was 
brought  to  Fort  Niagara,  but  was  taken  away  again  by  an 
Indian  family  with  whom  she  remained  till  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace. 

The  experiences  of  Van  Campen  and  of  the  Gilberts  were 
typical  of  two  classes  of  prisoners,  though  many  endured 
much  more  harrowing  trials.  British  officers  often  inter¬ 
ceded  for  the  unfortunates,  but  the  dictates  of  mercy  were 
kept  subordinate  to  the  military  policy  of  satisfying  the 
Indians.  Frequently  prisoners,  on  reaching  the  fort,  were 
compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  order  to  enter  it.  David 
Ogden,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  was  one  who  left  a  record  of  such 
a  race  for  life.  In  one  instance,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  Anne 
McKee,  who  had  been  taken  at  Harpersfield,  N.  Y.,  was 
allowed  to  gain  the  fort  only  under  fearful  lashing  from  a 
line  of  squaws.  James  Pemberton  narrowly  escaped  burning 
at  the  stake  near  Lewiston.  He  escaped  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Joseph  Brant.  After  the  war  he  married  a  Tus- 
carora  woman  and  was  admitted  to  the  tribe,  thus  becoming- 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Niagara  county.  Another  entire 
family,  brought  to  the  fort,  was  that  of  William  Hynds.  The 
man  and  his  wife  with  four  daughters  and  three  sons,  one 
an  infant,  endured  the  terrible  march  from  Schoharie  county 
to  the  fort.  The  mother  and  four  of  the  children  died  either 
at  the  fort  or  in  Montreal.  Frances  Slocum,  whose  story  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  tales  of  Indian  captivity,  was  brought 
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to  the  fort  when  five  years  old.  She  was  adopted  by  Indians, 
and  not  till  59  years  afterward  did  members  of  her  family 
learn  what  had  become  of  her.  Many  negro  captives  were 
brought  to  Niagara,  the  first  of  their  race  to  reach  this 
region,  but  most  of  them  adopted  the  Indian  life. 

Two  other  prisoners,  held  for  a  time  at  Buffalo  Creek, 
though  they  appear  to  have  had  no  relations  with  the  Gil¬ 
berts,  were  Michael  Freeland  and  Benjamin  Vincent.  They 
were  captured  at  Freeland’s  fort,  near  Watsontown,  Pa.,  in 
1779.  Both  were  young  boys.  According  to  their  story,  they 
were  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  then  were  adopted.  Vin¬ 
cent,  however,  killed  two  Indians  and  escaped  to  a  British 
vessel  off  Fort  Niagara,  whence  he  was  taken  to  Montreal.  His 
dates  make  him  the  first  white  person  in  the  Buffalo  Creek 
community,  and  the  tale  of  his  adventures  is  as  extraordinary 
as  the  most  active  imagination  could  conceive. 

When  the  British  officers  could  persuade  the  Indians  to 
give  up  prisoners,  the  usual  course  was  to  ship  them  to 
Montreal  and,  after  exchange,  they  were  sent  home  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlain.  There  were  still  some  200  in  and  around 
Fort  Niagara,  however,  when  peace  was  proclaimed,  and 
about  300  others  were  returned  from  Montreal  at  that  time. 

SETTLERS  WEST  OF  THE  RIVER 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  men  who  made  up  Butler’s 
Rangers  were  refugees  from  the  colonies  and  in  many  cases 
brought  their  families  with  them  added  much  to  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  these  people  at  Fort  Niagara,  especially  with 
supplies  imported  from  Europe.  By  the  fall  of  1778,  Gen. 
Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  Governor  of  Canada,  was  sug¬ 
gesting  to  Col.  Bolton  that  some  of  these  guests  might  be 
employed  usefully  at  clearing  the  ground  and  raising  food 
crops  for  themselves  and  the  garrison.  A  principal  objec¬ 
tion  lay  in  the  danger  of  offending  the  Iroquois,  who  were 
held  to  the  British  cause  partly  by  assurances  that  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  a  single  acre  of  their  land.  By  the 
following  spring,  however,  Gen.  Haldimand  had  persuaded 
himself  that  the  land  west  of  the  river  belonged  to  the  Mis- 
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sissagas,  who  did  not  share  the  Senecas’  antipathy  to  white 
settlements.  Moreover,  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Canada,  rather  than  New  York.  After  the  Sullivan  invasion, 
the  Governor  became  more  insistent  on  developing  agricul¬ 
tural  settlements,  and  in  the  spring  1780  he  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  London  authorities  for  his  plan.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  buy  the  land,  which  would  be  annexed  to  the 
fort.  The  tenants  would  hold  from  year  to  year  and  would 
be  given  seeds  and  tools  with  which  to  start.  Col.  Butler 
reported  in  December,  1780,  that  the  seed  wheat  arrived  too 
late  for  sowing.  By  the  spring  of  1781  some  ground  had 
been  prepared,  and  a  beginning  had  been  made  at  last  toward 
establishing  permanent  farms  and  homes  on  the  Niagara, 
though  all  were  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  After 
that,  progress  was  more  rapid.  A  census  of  August  25, 
1782,  showed  sixteen  families,  numbering  68  persons.  They 
had  cleared  236  acres  of  land  and  had  raised  206  bushels  of 
wheat,  besides  a  quantity  of  oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  They 
had  domestic  animals,  and  an  officer  from  the  fort  had  begun 
to  build  them  a  mill.  With  the  approach  of  peace  in  1783, 
most  of  the  loyalist  refugees  signified  their  decision  to  build 
new  homes  in  Canada.  A  census  in  that  year  showed  46 
families  with  44  houses  and  713  acres  cleared.  The  place  at 
first  was  called  Butlersbury.  In  1792  it  became  Newark  and 
is  now  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

The  treaty  of  peace  made  the  Niagara  officially  an  inter¬ 
national  boundary  stream.  Previously  it  had  been  regarded 
by  the  British  as  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  New 
York  and  Canada.  The  French  had  held  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  be  a  part  of  Canada.  The  cessation  of  war,  however, 
did  not  bring  an  immediate  end  to  British  occupation  of  the 
east  bank.  A  garrison  still  occupied  Fort  Niagara.  The 
commander  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  Col.  Allan  MacLean. 
The  British  also  continued  to  use  the  Lewiston  landing,  the 
inclined  railroad,  the  portage  road  and  Schlosser,  keeping- 
open  the  familiar  route  for  commerce  with  the  upper  lakes. 
The  need  for  developing  a  portage  on  the  west  side  was 
recognized  six  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  by  a  grant  to 
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Robert  Hamilton,  permitting  him  to  build  a  dock  and  store¬ 
house  on  the  west  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge  opposite 
Lewiston.  He  had  been  a  trader  during  the  war  at  Carleton 
island,  near  the  outlet  to  Lake  Ontario.  In  partnership  with 
Richard  Cartwright,  a  young  man  whose  family  moved  from 
Albany  to  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Hamilton 
developed  a  considerable  forwarding  business  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  after  the  return  of  peace.  He  had  a  house 
near  Fort  Niagara  in  1785.  From  his  new  dock  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  a  road  was  built  running  to  the  mouth  of 
Chippawa  creek.  Thereafter  Queenston  and  Fort  Chippawa 
began  to  displace  Lewiston  and  Fort  Schlosser  as  the  termini 
of  the  portage.  The  name  of  Queenston  was  not  adopted  till 
1792.  The  usual  supposition  is  that  it  was  conferred  in  honor 
of  Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III,  though  another 
plausible  explanation  traces  it  to  the  Queen’s  Rangers — a 
regiment  which  had  barracks  there  for  a  time. 

This  organization  was  originally  recruited  in  New  York 
and  Connecticut  from  Tories  within  the  British  lines.  It 
served  as  mounted  infantry,  chiefly  with  the  regular  British 
troops.  It  was  intended  for  Maj.  Robert  Rogers,  and  was 
expected  to  be  to  the  Revolution  what  Rogers’s  Rangers  had 
been  to  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Rogers,  however,  soon 
gave  up  the  command,  which  passed  to  Lieut.  Col.  John 
Graves  Simcoe,  an  English  officer.  After  the  war  many  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Queen’s  Rangers  moved  to  Can¬ 
ada.  In  1791  the  present  province  of  Ontario  was  created 
under  the  name  of  Upper  Canada,  and  Simcoe  was  appointed 
its  first  Governor.  His  old  regiment  was  preserved  in  name, 
at  least,  and  partly  in  personnel,  and  he  was  able  to  find  some 
occupation  for  it  in  the  wilderness  which  he  had  been  sent  to 
administer. 

The  new  settlement  of  Newark,  formed  by  Butler’s  Rang¬ 
ers  opposite  Fort  Niagara,  was  at  that  time  the  principal 
center  of  white  population  in  Upper  Canada.  Thither  came 
the  new  Governor  with  his  council  in  July,  1792,  and  set  up 
his  capital.  The  place  at  that  time  contained  about  400 
houses.  The  official  residence  was  established  in  “Navy 
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Hall,”  a  building  which  stood  on  the  river  bank  near  the 
later  site  of  Fort  George.  It  had  been  erected  to  house  naval 
stores.  Here  on  September  17,  1792,  the  first  parliament  of 
Upper  Canada  assembled;  also,  the  second  parliament  in  the 
following  year.  The  English  historian,  John  Richard  Green, 
says  of  the  American  Revolution : 

The  blow  which  had  shattered  the  attempt  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  wield  an  autocratic  power  over  her  colonies  had 
shattered  the  attempt  of  its  King  to  establish  an  auto¬ 
cratic  power  over  England  itself.  .  .  .  Never  again  was 
the  crown  to  possess  such  a  power  as  he  had  wielded 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

■Certainly  Upper  Canada  illustrated  the  correctness  of 
that  viewpoint.  These  loyalist  refugees  from  the  American 
seaboard  states,  who  had  fought  for  the  King’s  power, 
promptly  set  up  for  themselves  the  same  principles  of  popu¬ 
lar  government  for  which  their  kindred  and  neighbors  had 
been  contending.  One  of  the  earliest  parliamentary  acts  of 
these  Ontario  pioneers  was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  few  slaves  to  be  freed.  The  first  census  of 
Newark  enumerates  only  one  in  that  place.  There  were  only 
about  10,000  English-speaking  people  in  the  entire  province. 

In  those  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly 
all  of  the  settlement  and  development  in  the  Niagara  region 
was  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  Dissatisfaction  with 
the  original  plan  of  requiring  home  builders  to  hold  their  land 
as  crown  tenants  soon  led  to  a  more  liberal  policy  under  which 
settlers  received  lots  gratis  as  a  return  for  building  upon 
them.  A  subscription  was  taken  in  1794  to  build  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church  for  which  the  first  pews  were  let  in  the  spring 
of  1796.  An  Anglican  church  was  built  about  the  same  time, 
partly  with  government  aid.  An  agricultural  society  was 
organized  in  1792,  and  a  law  society  in  1797.  A  library  of 
1,000  volumes  was  in  existence  by  1800.  Removal  of  the 
capital  to  the  newer  town  of  York  (now  Toronto)  began  in 
1793,  but  the  government  was  not  fully  established  there 
till  1795.  At  Queenston,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  a  farm,  distil- 
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lery  and  tanyard,  besides  a  fine  stone  residence,  where  he 
entertained  many  distinguished  visitors,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  the  cataract.  At  Chippawa  he  had  more  storehouses 
and  at  Fort  Erie  still  another.  The  new  portage  was  crowded 
with  ox  teams  transporting  goods  for  the  up-lakes  trade,  and 
the  business,  by  providing  employment,  drew  population  to 
all  of  these  towns. 

Most  of  these  Canadian  settlers  expected  an  early  renewal 
of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  but  that  calamity  happily 
was  averted  by  the  Jay  treaty.  In  accordance  with  this  com¬ 
pact  the  British  garrison  evacuated  Fort  Niagara,  and  on 
August  11,  1796,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised 
above  the  already  ancient  work. 

The  formal  address  of  welcome  by  the  Niagara  settlers 
to  Lieut.  Gov.  Simcoe  in  1792  was  signed  by  the  progenitors 
of  some  of  the  oldest  families  in  Ontario.  They  included 
John  Butler,  Robert  Hamilton,  Robert  Kerr,  J.  MacNab, 
John  Powell,  Daniel  Servos,  Roger  Bradt,  Robert  Nelles  and 
David  Secord.  The  migration  from  the  States  continued 
after  the  British  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  the  fort  and 
the  settlers  did  not  long  concentrate  at  Newark.  They  were 
not  Europeans,  but  a  part  of  the  colonial  population  which 
had  been  slowly  expanding  the  area  of  occupation  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  for  a  longer  period  than  has  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  Revolution  and  the  present  date  (1930).  Conse¬ 
quently  they  knew  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  wilderness 
life.  The  men  wore  buckskin  and  the  women  dressed  in  home- 
spun  garments.  They  built  log  houses  and  depended  to  a 
great  extent  on  game  for  their  meat  supply.  They  moved 
up  the  river  into  the  forests  even  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  roads.  Philip  Bender  early  secured  a  grant  fronting  the 
gorge  and  built  a  cabin  nearly  opposite  the  falls.  James 
Forsyth  located  south  of  Bender,  eventually  building  a  fine 
house  near  Falls  View.  John  Burch  obtained  a  grant  at  the 
mouth  of  Welland  river. 

Simcoe’s  encouraging  policy  brought  a  large  number 
of  immigrants  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  were  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  and  the  Swiss 
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cantons.  Many  of  these  were  Mennonites.  Quakers  also 
joined  the  colony.  One  of  these  was  William  Lundy  from 
New  Jersey,  whose  lane  became  the  highway  that  was  later 
to  be  associated  with  battle  history.  An  interesting  settler 
of  1799  was  Count  Joseph  de  Puisaye,  a  French  emigre, 
whose  part  as  a  royalist  in  the  French  Revolution  may  be 
read  in  the  pages  of  such  historians  as  Carlisle,  Lamartine 
and  Thiers.  He  bought  a  farm  and  built  a  house  about  three 
miles  from  the  Niagara  on  the  Lewiston  road.  Cook’s  mills 
on  Lyon  creek  and  the  Bridgewater  mills  on  Clark  Hill  island, 
a  little  above  the  falls,  sawed  lumber  and  made  flour  for  the 
settlers.  At  Fort  Erie  some  20  to  30  houses  were  built,  and 
a  similar  village  grew  up  at  Chippawa.  By  1811,  there  were 
some  5,000  white  people  in  the  present  county  of  Welland, 
Ont.,  and  a  still  larger  population  in  Lincoln  county. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


AMERICAN  SETTLEMENTS 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  all  of  New  York  west  of 
the  Catskills  was  wilderness.  Reclamation  proceeded  rapidly 
after  the  war,  but  it  had  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  acquiring  the  land  from  Indians.  The  settlers  who 
first  built  homes  on  the  Niagara  were  chiefly  of  sturdy  New 
England  stock,  either  by  direct  migration  or  through  fore¬ 
bears  whose  westward  advance  had  halted  in  Eastern  New 
York. 


SETTLERS  AND  TRADERS 

When  the  Indians  began  to  build  their  homes  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Buffalo  creek  in  the  spring  of  1780,  the  help  which  they 
received  from  Fort  Niagara  required  some  supervision  from 
British  officers.  Most  conspicuous  among  these  was  Capt. 
William  Johnston.  His  name  frequently  appears  as  John¬ 
son,  and  a  good  deal  of  legend  attaches  to  his  ancestry.  The 
most  trustworthy  authority  makes  him  the  son  of  a  British 
officer  in  the  department  of  Indian  affairs.  His  mother  was 
a  Seneca.  Hence,  he  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  one  of 
them.  He  appears  to  have  been  only  an  occasional  visitor 
and  friendly  adviser  to  the  Indians  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  1784,  however,  he  became  resident  agent  and  interpreter 
for  the  British  at  Buffalo  Creek.  He  figured  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  in  most  of  the  conferences  with  American  officials 
dealing  with  questions  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  United 
States.  He  received  a  grant  of  land,  two  miles  square,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  about  1794  built  a  house  on  the 
site  afterward  occupied  by  the  Mansion  House.  When  the 
British  delivered  Fort  Niagara  to  the  Americans  in  1796, 
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Johnston’s  official  character  terminated,  but  he  remained 
here  in  the  home  which  he  had  built.  He  became  one  of  the 
leading  men  among  the  Indians  and  enjoyed  the  respect  also 
of  the  white  settlers. 

The  fact  that  Johnston  was  half  Indian  prevents  him 
from  being  regarded  as  the  first  white  settler  on  the  site  of 
Buffalo  under  the  English-American  regime.  Moreover, 
before  he  had  established  himself  as  a  resident  by  building 
a  house,  men  with  no  Indian  blood  had  located  here. 
The  first  of  these  was  Ezekiel  Lane,  who  was  accompanied 
by  his  father-in-law,  Martin  Middaugh.  Lane  and  Mid- 
daugh  arrived  in  1784  and  built  a  double  log  house  near  what 
is  now  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Exchange  streets.  Lane 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  with  a  battle  record.  He 
became  in  later  years  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
was  a  pioneer  who  deserves  to  be  held  in  honor. 

Both  Lane  and  Middaugh  lived  here  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  The  death  of  the  older  man  occurred  in  1822, 
while  Lane  lived  till  1848,  reaching  the  age  of  102.  News¬ 
paper  notices  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  an  early  Buffalo 
directory  credit  him  with  being  the  first  white  settler.  It  is 
probable  that  his  son  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Buffalo 
(1786),  although  other  claims  have  been  made. 

The  new  Indian  settlement  inevitably  attracted  an  Indian 
trader.  Cornelius  Winney,  a  Dutchman  from  Albany  or 
Fishkill,  long  was  described  as  the  first  white  settler  on  the 
site  of  Buffalo,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  he  was  preceded 
by  Lane  and  Middaugh.  Winney  certainly  was  here  in  1791, 
for  he  is  mentioned  in  that  year  by  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  government  who  visited  Buffalo  Creek.  Inas¬ 
much  as  one  or  more  officers  at  Fort  Niagara  were  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  his  business,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he 
arrived  soon  after  the  Revolution.  His  trading  house  stood 
near  the  present  corner  of  Washington  and  Quay  streets.  At 
that  time  Little  Buffalo  creek  flowed  where  the  Hamburg 
canal  afterward  was  built  and  where  railroad  tracks  now 
run.  Winney’s  house  was  on  the  bank  of  this  small  tributary 
of  Buffalo  river. 
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Capt.  Daniel  Dobbins,  one  of  the  earliest  of  lake  navi¬ 
gators,  describing  a  visit  here  in  June,  1795,  wrote: 

On  my  arrival  at  Buffalo  Creek,  found  a  log-house 
tavern — which  was  the  only  one  there — kept  by  a  man 
named  Winney,  an  Indian  trader.  He  had  a  negro 
named  Jo  for  a  partner  and  they  both  had  squaw  wives. 
They  owned  two  trading  posts.  Jo  had  charge  of  the 
one  at  Cattaraugus  and  was  on  a  business  visit  to  Win¬ 
ney.  There  were  hordes  of  Indians  round  and  in  the 
house  all  night,  which  kept  me  from  sleeping  much. 

Joseph  Landon,  then  a  surveyor,  who  visited  Buffalo 
Creek  in  1796,  spoke  of  Winney’s  place  as  “a  little  whisky 
shop.”  Soon  after  Fort  Niagara  was  turned  over  to  the 
Americans,  Winney  left  Buffalo  Creek,  so  he  cannot  be 
classed  as  a  permanent  settler.  His  house  remained  for  some 
time. 

Particular  note  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  white  population  center,  from  which  the  city  grew, 
was  the  district  now  marked  by  Main,  Exchange,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Quay  streets,  where  the  houses  of  Johnston,  Lane- 
Middaugh  and  Winney  all  stood. 

TREATIES  AND  LAND  TITLES 

The  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war  transferred  the 
New  York  Indians  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  to 
that  of  the  Americans,  against  whom  they  had  fought.  No 
special  provision  was  made  for  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1783,  but  the  following  year  they  entered  into  their  own 
treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix.  This  convention  confirmed  the  ces¬ 
sion,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  of  the  strip  of  land  four 
miles  wide  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Niagara  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Buffalo  creek,  and  from  that  point  extended  the 
line  due  south  to  the  Pennsylvania  border.  The  line  thus 
described  was  to  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Indian  country  remained  where 
it  had  been  fixed  by  agreement,  in  1768,  with  Sir  William 
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Johnson,  following  substantially  the  line  from  Fort  Stanwix 
south  along  the  Unadilla  river. 

These  Iroquois,  who  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living 
had  dominated  the  entire  country  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  Mississippi,  appear  to  have  recognized  that  they  no  longer 
might  hold  a  vast  wilderness  empire  as  a  hunting  ground  and 
that  they  must  henceforth  subsist  by  agriculture.  At  this 
time  both  New  York  and  Massachusetts  claimed  Western 
New  York  under  grants  from  the  British  crown.  The  con¬ 
troversy  between  these  States  was  settled  in  1786  by  a  con¬ 
tract  which  gave  the  sovereignty  to  New- York,  but  conceded 
to  Massachusetts  title  to  the  land  west  of  the  present  eastern 
boundaries  of  Ontario  and  Steuben  counties.  This  Massa¬ 
chusetts  title,  however,  was  subject  to  the  Indians’  right  of 
occupation.  It  amounted  to  a  right  to  sell  the  privilege  of 
buying  the  land  from  the  Indians.  Massachusetts  accord¬ 
ingly  sold  to  a  company  organized  by  Oliver  Phelps  of  Gran¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  and  Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
all  its  preemption  claims  to  the  land  in  Western  New  York 
for  $1,000,000. 

In  1788,  at  a  conference  at  Buffalo  Creek,  the  Senecas 
sold  to  Phelps  and  Gorham  all  of  their  land  east  of  the 
Genesee  river  and  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Genesee  and  the  Canaseraga  south  to  the  Pennsylvania  bor¬ 
der.  The  buyers  also  acquired,  nominally  as  a  “mill  site,”  a 
tract  of  200,000  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  its  outlet  28  miles  south  to  Avon. 

Many  Seneca  warriors  took  part  in  the  hostilities  of  the 
Ohio  Indians  in  1790-94;  but  officially  the  tribe,  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  visit  from  Col.  Thomas  Proctor  of  the  United  States 
army,  promised  to  remain  at  peace.  A  delegation  of  chiefs 
from  Buffalo  Creek  went  to  Philadelphia,  by  invitation  of 
President  Washington,  to  confer  with  him  there.  They  were 
asked  to  use  their  influence  with  the  Ohio  Indians  to  restore 
peace,  and  they  did  make  a  helpful  effort.  In  1793  Gen. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  came  to  Buffalo  Creek  to  urge  the  Senecas 
to  exert  further  influence  on  the  hostiles. 

In  1794,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ohio  Indians  by  Gen. 
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Wayne,  a  new  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  was  concluded  at 
Canandaigua.  This  compact  terminated  at  Schlosser  the 
four-mile  strip  along  the  Niagara,  and  south  of  Schlosser 
made  the  river  and  lake  shore  the  boundary  as  far  as  the 
Pennsylvania  border.  The  Indians  thus  recovered  the  four- 
mile  strip  between  Schlosser  and  Buffalo  creek  and  gained 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  from  which  they  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty. 

Meanwhile,  since  Phelps  and  Gorham  had  been  unable  to 
keep  up  their  payments  to  Massachusetts,  a  new  sale  was 
made  by  which  the  preemption  right  to  the  land  west  of  the 
Genesee  was  transferred  in  1791  to  Robert  Morris  for 
$225,000.  Morris  in  1793  sold  the  greater  part  of  this  land 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  with 
the  condition  that  he  should  extinguish  the  Indian  title.  This 
was  accomplished  in  1797  at  a  treaty  concluded  at  a  village, 
near  Geneseo,  of  a  chief  named  Big  Tree  or  Kalaudawarea. 
Hence,  it  is  known  as  the  Big  Tree  treaty.  By  this  agree¬ 
ment,  which  was  reached  in  the  year  following  the  departure 
of  the  British  from  Fort  Niagara,  the  Indians  ceded  all  of 
Western  New  York,  not  previously  sold,  except  certain  tracts 
reserved  for  their  own  occupation. 

THE  HOLLAND  LAND  COMPANY 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Americans  had 
begun  to  interest  the  bankers  of  Holland  in  the  desirability 
of  investments  in  this  country.  In  1789  four  banking  houses 
in  Amsterdam  decided  to  send  a  representative  of  their  own 
to  the  United  States  to  serve  as  a  purchasing  agent  and 
source  of  information.  These  houses  were:  Pieter  StadT 
nitski  &  Son,  Nicolaas  and  Jacob  Van  Staphorst,  P.  &  C. 
Van  Eeghen  and  Ten  Cate  &  Vollenhoven.  The  Stadnitski 
family  is  said  to  have  been  of  Polish  origin.  A  protege  of 
Stadnitski,  Theophile  Cazenove,  was  selected  by  the  bankers 
to  serve  as  their  agent.  He  established  his  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government. 

At  the  outset  the  four  houses  dealt  chiefly  in  Federal  and 
State  debts,  later  branching  into  United  States  bank  stock. 
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canal  and  other  improvements  and  manufacturing  projects. 
Cazenove,  however,  soon  interested  his  principals  in  land 
speculation,  which  was  a  favorite  venture  at  that  time,  rest¬ 
ing  on  confidence  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  country 
under  the  new  government. 

Having  decided  to  buy  wilderness  lands,  the  four  houses 
added  to  their  association  the  firm  of  W.  &  J.  Willink,  an 
old  Dutch  banking  house,  which  had  become  the  official  finan¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  United  States  in  Holland.  The  legal  adviser 
of  the  combination  was  Rudger  Jan  Schimmelpenninck,  who 
became  the  sixth  member  of  the  group.'  For  a  time  these 
capitalists  did  business  under  the  name  simply  of  the  Six 
Houses.  On  February  13,  1796,  they  formally  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  American  activities  as  the 
Hollandsche  Land  Companie,  or,  in  English,  Holland  Land 
Company.  It  was  placed  under  six  commissioners  and  a 
director,  who  at  first  was  Christian  Van  Eeghen. 

This  was  the  company  which  assumed  ownership  of  the 
tracts  of  land  previously  acquired  by  the  Six  Houses  and  of 
others  later  purchased  from  Robert  Morris.  Its  holdings  in 
Western  New  York  comprised  the  entire  state  west  of  the 
Phelps-Gorham  purchase  and  a  strip  twelve  miles  wide  re¬ 
tained  by  Morris,  except  the  areas  which  the  Indians  kept 
for  themselves  and  a  strip  a  mile  wide  along  the  Niagara 
river,  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  State  in  the  settlement 
with  Massachusetts. 

The  somewhat  too  expansive  Cazenove  was  given  a  col¬ 
laborator  in  the  person  of  Paul  Busti,  an  Italian  by  race  who 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  Ten  Cate  and  had  long  lived  in  Hol¬ 
land.  After  two  years  Cazenove  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
and  from  the  spring  of  1799  Busti  had  entire  charge  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  company  in  Philadelphia  until  his  death 
in  1824. 

While  the  company  could  not  figure  directly  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  Big  Tree  treaty,  it  was  the  financial  power 
back  of  the  transaction  by  which  the  Indians  sold  their  title. 
Robert  Morris  at  that  time  was  so  heavily  involved  that 
advances  had  to  be  made  to  him  by  Cazenove  to  save  him 
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from  threatened  imprisonment  for  debt — a  misfortune  which 
later  overtook  him.  President  Washington  and  the  United 
States  Senate  were  opposed  to  any  sale  by  the  Indians  with¬ 
out  their  full  consent.  As  a  strong  faction  objected,  an 
agreement  was  not  reached  without  considerable  difficulty. 
The  Indians  finally  were  won  to  the  plan  by  appealing  to  the 
women  of  the  tribe  over  the  heads  of  the  chiefs.  Under 
Indian  tribal  law  the  decision  of  the  women  was  effective. 

Once  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  company  immediately 
put  a  force  of  surveyors  into  the  field  and  began  energetic 
steps  for  rapid  development. 

THE  RESERVATION 

The  tracts  which  the  Indians  withheld  from  sale  to  the 
Holland  Land  Company  naturally  were  determined  by  the 
location  of  the  more  important  villages  where  they  already 
were  settled.  It  is  evidence  of  the  importance  to  which  the 
Buffalo  Creek  community  had  grown  since  1780  that  the 
largest  of  all  the  reservations  was  here.  The  loose  business 
methods  of  the  time,  however,  are  exhibited  in  the  fact  that 
its  boundaries  were  not  defined  by  the  treaty,  which  merely 
stipulated  that  200  square  miles  should  be  set  aside  on  the 
widely  separated  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda  creeks.  Moreover, 
no  provision  at  all  was  made  for  the  Tuscaroras.  The  people 
of  this  tribe,  except  some  individuals,  had  taken  the  side  of 
the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  as  had  the  Oneidas.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  Tuscarora  villages  in  the  Genesee  valley  were 
destroyed  by  British  Indians.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  group 
of  these  homeless  Tuscaroras  settled  at  Johnson’s  Landing, 
four  miles  east  of  Fort  Niagara.  From  this  neighborhood 
families  moved  to  a  point  near  Lewiston  within  the  borders 
of  their  present  reservation.  The  justice  of  their  complaint 
at  being  left  out  of  the  Big  Tree  treaty  could  not  be  denied. 
Accordingly  the  Holland  Land  Company  and  the  Seneca 
nation  each  gave  the  Tuscaroras  a  square  mile  of  land  and 
later  doubled  the  gift,  establishing  the  tract  upon  which  they 
have  since  made  their  homes. 

As  laid  out  by  the  surveyors  of  the  company  in  1798,  the 
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Buffalo  Creek  reservation  contained  83,557  acres,  “be  the 
same  more  or  less.”  Its  southern  line  started  from  the  lake 
shore  at  Bay  View  and  followed  what  is  now  the  southern 
lines  of  the  towns  of  Elma  and  Manila.  On  the  east  its 
boundary  was  substantially  the  present  line  between  Erie 
and  Wyoming  counties.  The  northern  limit  was  the  southern 
line  of  the  present  towns  of  Alden,  Lancaster  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Cheektowaga.  An  angle  in  Cheektowaga  brought  the 
boundary  south  to  the  present  line  of  William  street,  which 
it  followed  straight  west  to  a  point  a  little  west  of  the  stock- 
yards. 

If  this  William-street  line  had  been  continued  to  the  lake, 
it  would  have  reached  the  Erie  Basin  near  the  foot  of  Wilke- 
son  street.  This  would  have  left  to  the  Indians  the  entire 
mouth  of  Buffalo  creek  and  the  present  main  harbor.  Such 
an  arrangement  not  only  would  have  interfered  with  plans 
for  developing  a  port,  but  would  have  conflicted  with  the 
claims  of  William  Johnston,  to  whom  the  Indians  had  given 
two  square  miles  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  His  title  was 
good  as  against  the  Indians,  in  their  own  view,  at  least, 
though  it  had  not  been  established  in  American  law.  John¬ 
ston’s  interests  accorded  with  those  of  the  company  in  per¬ 
suading  the  Indians  that  the  two  square  miles  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  should  not  be  included  in  the  reservation.  The 
boundary,  therefore,  was  run  diagonally  along  the  general 
line  of  Metcalfe  street  to  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Eagle 
and  Fillmore,  whence  it  was  continued  to  Buffalo  creek  and 
followed  the  south  bank  of  the  creek  nearly  to  the  point 
where  Louisiana  street  meets  the  lake  shore. 

The  company  then  settled  with  Johnston  by  giving  him 
a  deed  to  640  acres  six  miles  from  his  original  location  and 
full  title  to  41  y2  acres  lying  between  Seneca  and  Washington 
streets  and  Little  Buffalo  creek,  besides  about  four  acres 
west  of  Main  street,  comprising  the  peninsula  between  Little 
Buffalo  creek  and  the  main  stream. 

The  Indians  still  felt  under  obligation  to  reward  the  two 
interpreters  who  had  been  the  medium  of  communication 
with  the  white  men,  not  only  at  the  Big  Tree  conference,  but 
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in  most  of  the  other  great  councils  since  the  Revolution.  These 
interpreters  were  Horatio  Jones  and  Jasper  Parrish.  The 
latter,  like  Jones,  had  been  captured  in  boyhood  by  the  In¬ 
dians  and  had  grown  up  among  them.  He  and  Jones  became 
fast  friends  during  their  captivity  and  were  closely  associated 
as  interpreters  and  government  agents  throughout  their  lives. 
The  compensation  which  the  Indians  gave  them  in  1798  was 
a  grant  of  two  square  miles  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
Scajaquada  creek,  extending  up  the  north  bank  of  the  creek 
one  mile,  thence  north  two  miles  on  a  line  parallel  to  the 
Niagara  river,  thence  west  to  the  river  bank.  The  State 
later  confirmed  their  title.  It  also  bought  for  itself  the  Indian 
claim  to  the  Mile  Strip  along  the  Niagara,  which  had  been 
conceded  to  New  York  in  the  settlement  with  Massachusetts. 
The  Jones  and  Parrish  tracts  were  held  separately.  Parrish 
took  the  parcel  bordering  the  creek  and  Jones  received  the 
northern  half. 

The  legal  ownership  of  the  area  on  which  the  city  of  Buf¬ 
falo  stands  was  thus  established  as  resting  with  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Seneca  Indian 
nation,  William  Johnston,  Jasper  Parrish  and  Horatio  Jones. 

INDIAN  VILLAGES 

The  principal  Indian  village  within  the  present  limits  of 
Buffalo  grew  up  around  the  place  where  the  first  settlements 
were  made  in  1780.  It  centered  on  the  present  Seneca  Indian 
park,  stretching  along  Seneca  street  and  Indian  Church  road. 
It  covered  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortification  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Wenroes.  Here  the  cemetery  was  laid 
out  where  the  principal  chiefs  were  buried.  Here  eventually 
the  Mission  church  was  built.  The  council  house  stood  about 
twenty  rods  from  the  creek  near  the  present  corner  of  Seneca 
and  Archer  streets.  It  was  a  building  42  feet  long  by  18  feet 
wide,  made  of  hewn  logs,  shingled  and  glazed,  and  it  had  a 
good  chimney.  The  cabins  straggled  for  a  mile  or  more  to 
the  eastward.  White  people  often  spoke  of  this  group  of 
homes  as  Red  Jacket’s  town  on  account  of  the  prominence  of 
that  chief. 
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The  six  or  seven  other  collections  of  houses  which  were 
recognized  as  forming  villages  were  outside  the  present  city 
limits.  The  largest  of  these  was  at  Gardenville  and  was 
known  from  its  principal  chief  as  Jack  Berry’s  town,  or  some¬ 
times  Jackstown.  A  smaller  group  associated  with  these  two 
was  called  Turkeytown.  The  Onondaga  settlement  was  about 
a  mile  west  of  Ebenezer  on  Seneca  street  and  Potters  road. 
This  was  Big  Sky’s  village.  In  1791,  it  contained  28  good 
cabins,  according  to  Col.  Proctor.  Here  there  was  another 
council  house.  The  Cayugas,  also,  had  a  village  on  Cayuga 
creek  in  the  region  now  indicated  by  William  street  and 
Cayuga  road.  Their  chief  was  Fish  Carrier.  He  and  many 
of  his  people  removed  to  the  Grand  river,  Canada.  A  settle¬ 
ment  of  Stockbridge  Indians  (Mahicans)  near  Ebenezer  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Marshall.  A  small  band  of  Delawares  from 
Ohio  also  was  located  on  the  creek.  There  were  Seneca  vil¬ 
lages  at  Elma  and  East  Elma,  and  individual  homes  and 
farms  were  scattered  all  over  the  reservation. 

Log  houses,  in  place  of  the  old  bark  huts,  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Iroquois  before  the  Revolution,  and  most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  at  Buffalo  Creek  were  of  log  construction,  though  some 
were  made  of  sawed  lumber.  As  early  as  1803  Quaker  mis¬ 
sionaries  mention  a  sawmill  operated  by  Indians  on  the 
reservation.  The  Quakers  had  supplied  the  iron  for  it.  In 
1804  a  Quaker  visitor,  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  noted  approvingly 
that  the  Indians  were  using  a  large  plow  drawn  by  three 
yoke  of  oxen.  They  were  clearing  the  land  of  trees  and 
stumps.  They  had  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senecas  had  retained  as  reservations 
their  principal  centers  of  population  on  the  Genesee  and  else¬ 
where,  the  migration  to  Buffalo  Creek  was  gradual.  In  1817, 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  estimated  the  total  population  on  the 
reservation  as  above  700.  It  continued  to  increase  as  the 
closing  of  smaller  reservations  farther  east  brought  new 
settlers. 

Like  other  primitive  people  the  world  over,  the  Indians 
held  their  land  in  common.  This  system  not  only  tended 
to  encourage  shiftlessness,  but  left  the  tribesmen,  as  events 
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proved,  much  less  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  property 
than  they  might  have  been  if  each  man  had  been  allotted 
his  individual  farm. 

Unfortunately  the  civilizing  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
who  worked  among  these  Indians  were  more  than  offset  by 
the  temptations  offered  by  the  whisky  sellers.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  this  native  population  made 
very  creditable  progress  during  its  occupation  of  the  Buffalo- 
creek  valley  and  that  it  afforded  a  market  which  already  had 
begun  to  form  a  village  of  white  people  on  the  edge  of  the 
reservation  before  the  Holland  Land  Company  was  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  place  a  town  here. 

farmer’s  brother 

The  principal  sachem  of  the  Senecas  when  the  Buffalo 
Creek  reservation  was  formed  was  Ho-na-ye-wus,  better 
known  to  the  whites  as  Farmer’s  Brother.  He  was  at  this 
time  past  60  and  had  lived  through  the  entire  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  French  to  British  and  then  to  American  rule.  Years 
after  his  death  John  Blacksmith  (Kenjockety)  told  0.  H. 
Marshall  that  Farmer’s  Brother  was  the  organizer  and  leader 
of  the  attack  on  the  British  at  the  Devil’s  Hole  in  1763.  He 
would  have  been  about  30  years  old  at  that  time.  He  and 
Old  Smoke  were  among  the  chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty 
with  Sir  William  Johnson  in  the  following  year. 

Farmer’s  Brother  was  a  friend  of  Horatio  Jones  and  was 
one  of  a  delegation  who  urged  that  adopted  son  of  the  Senecas 
to  return  and  live  among  them  after  the  Revolution.  The 
chief  appears  to  have  come  to  Buffalo  Creek  soon  after  the 
war  terminated.  Certainly  he  attended  the  council  here  in 
1791  which  met  to  confer  with  Col.  Thomas  Proctor  about 
the  hostilities  in  Ohio. 

The  name  by  which  white  men  knew  this  Indian  is  said 
to  have  resulted  from  a  meeting  with  Gen.  Washington,  who, 
addressing  a  delegation  of  Iroquois,  urged  them  to  become 
farmers,  adding  that  he  was  a  farmer  himself.  He  singled 
out  Ho-na-ye-wus  in  particular  as  the  finest  looking  Indian 
he  ever  had  seen  and  called  the  chief  “Brother.”  Thereafter 
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Washington  became  to  the  Iroquois  “The  Great  Farmer”  and 
Ho-na-ye-wus  was  Farmer’s  Brother. 

The  sachem’s  house  stood  beside  Buffalo  creek,  but  it  was 
another  Farmer  of  a  later  generation,  whose  name  is  pre¬ 
served  in  Farmer’s  Point.  Nearly  all  authorities  say  that 
Farmer’s  Brother  was  temperate  and  praise  his  character 
highly.  His  sobriety  at  the  Big  Tree  council  had  an  im¬ 
portant  effect  in  quieting  Indians  who  were  less  abstemious 
and  in  bringing  the  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  Senecas’  great  religious  reformer, 
Handsome  Lake.  The  tragedy  of  his  race,  however,  was  re¬ 
flected  in  his  own  family,  as  he  revealed  in  a  reply  to  the 
missionary,  the  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes,  who  visited  the  reser¬ 
vation  in  1800  and  urged  the  Indians  particularly  to  have 
their  children  educated.  Farmer’s  Brother  answered : 

I  gave  up  one  of  my  grandsons  to  the  United  States 
to  get  learning  in  hopes  that  this  youth,  when  he  got 
learning,  would  be  of  great  service  to  our  nations,  to  in¬ 
form  us  of  the  ways  and  customs  of  white  people.  What 
we  agreed  upon  was  that  he  was  to  remain  with  them 
five  years,  thinking  by  that  time  he  would  gain  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  good  ways  and  manners  of  the  white  people. 
Two  years  after  he  had  been  at  Philadelphia,  I  and  other 
chiefs  of  our  nation  went  there  upon  public  business. 
When  I  arrived  there,  I  was  anxious  to  see  my  grandson. 
And  how  was  I  surprised  when  I  first  saw  him.  He  was 
in  a  tavern.  The  next  place  I  saw  him  was  in  a  house, 
gaming.  And  further  I  saw  him  in  a  bad  house,  where 
were  bad  women.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  see 
him  in  such  company,  and  he  only  a  boy  as  yet ! 

One  might  search  literature  long  for  a  passage  that  lays 
bare  the  heart  of  a  righteous  man  more  appealingly  than 
does  this  personal  story  of  the  old  Indian  chief. 

Nevertheless,  Farmer’s  Brother  did  make  a  second  trial 
with  another  grandson  and  kept  bravely  to  the  forward- 
looking  path. 

He  is  held  in  the  greatest  respect  by  white  men  on  account 
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of  his  course  in  the  War  of  1812.  Though  some  80  years 
old,  he  organized  and  personally  led  the  Seneca  contingent 
which  fought  for  the  United  States  in  most  of  the  actions 
along  the  Niagara  Frontier. 

The  old  sachem  died  on  March  2,  1815,  and  was  buried 
in  the  white  men’s  cemetery,  where  the  County  Hall  now 
stands.  In  1851,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Forest  Lawn, 
and  his  memory,  with  that  of  other  soldiers  of  his  company, 
is  preserved  there  by  a  fine  granite  shaft,  erected  as  a  tribute 
by  the  whites  to  a  great  native  son. 

RED  JACKET 

The  Indian  chief  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  reservation  who 
attained  greatest  fame  among  white  people  was  Sa-go-ye- 
wat-ha,  or  Red  Jacket.  He  was  a  much  younger  man  than 
Farmer’s  Brother.  W.  L.  Stone  gives  the  date  of  Sa-go-ye- 
wat-ha’s  birth  as  1750  and  the  place  as  a  village  near  Geneva. 
His  age  at  death,  as  given  on  his  original  tombstone,  would 
make  his  birth  date  1752.  Questioned  as  a  witness  in  court, 
he  once  said  that  he  did  not  know  his  age,  but  his  mother 
had  told  him  that  he  was  a  creeping  baby  when  Fort  Niagara 
was  captured  from  the  French.  This  would  mean  that  he 
was  born  about  1758.  His  name  of  Red  Jacket  is  said  to 
have  resulted  from  the  gift  of  a  brilliant  jacket  by  a  British 
officer  whom  he  served  as  a  runner  during  the  Revolution. 
Sa-go-ye-wat-ha,  however,  though  a  young  man  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  was  not  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  Joseph 
Brant  held  him  in  open  contempt  and  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  “Cow  Killer,”  though  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter  spoke  well  of 
him  in  1814. 

The  fame  and  influence  of  Red  Jacket  were  established 
after  the  war  by  his  eloquence  and  intellectual  power  in 
council.  He  figured  conspicuously  in  nearly  all  the  great 
conferences  which  determined  the  new  status  of  the  Indians. 
Always  he  stood  in  bitter  opposition  to  the  proposals  of  the 
white  men.  Nevertheless,  his  name  appears  as  a  signer  on 
most  of  the  important  treaties.  At  the  Big  Tree  council,  he 
adroitly  maneuvered  Thomas  Morris  into  rejecting  a  propo- 
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sition  with  the  impatient  remark  that  unless  the  Indians 
could  be  more  reasonable  the  meeting  might  as  well  end. 
Thereupon  Red  Jacket  leaped  to  his  feet,  exclaiming: 

“You  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  I  wished  to 
bring  you.  You  told  us  in  your  first  address  that,  even  in  the 
event  of  our  not  agreeing  to  sell  our  lands,  we  would  part 
friends.  Here,  then,  is  my  hand.  I  now  cover  up  the  council 
fire.” 

Some  fine  management  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Morris  was 
necessary  to  reopen  negotiations,  and  Red  Jacket  refused 
to  bear  any  responsibility  for  the  further  proceedings. 

W.  L.  Stone,  the  principal  biographer  of  Red  Jacket,  says 
that  he  was  elected  to  the  dignity  of  sachem,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  a  sachem  has  prevailed  widely  among  white 
people.  In  a  letter  written  in  1884  by  Gen.  Ely  S.  Parker, 
the  explanation  is  given  that  the  sachemships  were  heredi¬ 
tary  positions,  of  which  there  were  50  in  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  men  who  held  these  places  were  the  League 
councilors.  They  were  distinguished  from  a  body  of  lesser 
men  who  gradually  forced  themselves  into  the  councils  and 
were  known  as  men  of  great  name,  or  chiefs.  They  never 
were  provided  for  by  the  originators  of  the  League,  but 
forced  a  recognition  of  their  existence  upon  the  great  coun¬ 
cilors  and,  on  account  of  their  following  and  ability,  were 
given  seats  at  the  council  board.  Red  Jacket  was  one  of 
these  chiefs. 

“He  was,”  says  Gen.  Parker,  “supremely  and  exclusively 
intellectual.  He  was  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Iroquois.  His  logical  powers  were  nearly  incontro¬ 
vertible,  at  least  to  the  untutored  Indians  generally.”  The 
shrewd  orator  “used  every  ipeans  which  his  wisdom  and  cun¬ 
ning  could  devise  to  make  himself  appear,  not  only  the  fore¬ 
most  man  of  his  tribe,  but  of  the  League.” 

Red  Jacket’s  oratory  certainly  won  the  warmest  admira¬ 
tion  from  white  men  who  heard  him  at  his  best,  even  though 
his  bitterness  against  the  whites  was  the  inspiration  of  his 
greatest  speeches.  Nevertheless,  having  received  in  1792  a 
silver  medal  from  Washington,  he  wore  it  proudly  for  the 
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remainder  of  his  life.  The  medal  shows  a  picture  of  Wash¬ 
ington  exchanging  a  peace  pipe  with  an  Indian  warrior,  while 
in  the  background  a  man  in  civilized  clothes  is  guiding  a  plow. 

Red  Jacket,  moreover,  gave  the  government  warning  of 
the  hostile  activities  of  Tecumseh,  and  he  served  with  other 
Senecas  in  the  War  of  1812,  though  his  own  advice  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  was  that  they  should  remain  neutral. 

He  opposed  the  Seneca  reformer,  Handsome  Lake,  from 
whose  injunctions  on  the  subject  of  temperance  he  might 
have  profited,  for  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha  became  a  sad  drunkard. 
He  resisted,  also,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  edu¬ 
cation,  arguing  sarcastically  that  if  these  influences  left  white 
men  so  bad  they  would  not  be  good  for  Indians.  This  atti¬ 
tude  led  to  his  deposition,  in  his  old  age,  from  his  chieftian- 
ship,  but  the  Christian  party,  which  accomplished  this,  was 
content,  on  advice  from  government  agents,  to  reinstate  him 
under  an  agreement  that  Christians  and  pagans  should  be 
equally  free  to  follow  their  religious  preferences. 

The  celebrated  chief  died  on  January  20,  1830.  He  was 
buried  originally  in  the  Indian  cemetery  on  the  reservation. 
The  body  later  was  removed  to  the  Cattaraugus  reservation, 
but  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  in  1884  had  it  placed  in 
Forest  Lawn  and  erected  the  monument  which  now  pre¬ 
serves,  in  characteristic  pose,  the  form  and  features  of  the 
orator. 


“LAKE  ERIE” 

In  1795  a  noted  French  traveler,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault  Liancourt,  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
described  in  one  of  the  best-known  travel  books  of  the  period. 
He  stopped  at  the  little  settlement  of  white  men  which  had 
sprung  up  near  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  and  he  left  the 
following  notice  of  it: 

“Everything  at  Lake  Erie — by  which  name  this  collection 
of  houses  is  called — is  dearer  than  at  any  other  place  we 
visited,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  any  other  point.” 

William  Hodge,  who  came  to  Buffalo  in  1805,  in  rem- 
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iniscences  written  later  in  life,  also  gives  “Lake  Erie”  as  the 
early  name  for  the  place.  Evidently  some  need  was  felt  to 
distinguish  the  white  men’s  village  from  “Buffalo  Creek,” 
which  applied  more  specifically  to  the  Indian  community, 
though  the  name  “Lake  Erie”  was  not  used  exclusively. 

Liancourt  found  “four  or  five”  houses  here,  including  an 
inn,  where  he  stopped.  He  says  “there  was  literally  nothing- 
in  the  house;  neither  furniture,  rum,  candles  nor  milk.”  He 
had  “a  very  indifferent  supper,”  and  he  slept  in  his  clothes 
on  the  floor.  Apparently  the  poor  duke  had  the  misfortune 
to  strike  an  inn  which  was  so  new  that  its  only  equipment 
for  entertaining  travelers  was  a  price  list. 

The  house  to  which  he  refers  probably  was  built  by  John 
Palmer,  who  came  from  Fort  Erie  and  combined  Indian  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  management  of  his  hostelry.  A  brother,  Joseph 
R.  Palmer,  lived  with  him.  In  1796,  Joseph  Landon  found 
here  “a  little  log  tavern  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  where 
the  old  stone  house  stood,”  kept  by  a  Mr.  (Jesse)  Skinner. 
As  Mr.  Landon  does  not  mention  Palmer’s  house,  probably 
that  was  the  place  to  which  he  referred.  He  easily  might 
have  mistaken  an  employe  temporarily  in  charge  for  the 
proprietor. 

Palmer’s  certainly  became  the  center  of  village  life  for 
some  years.  The  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes,  in  October,  1800, 
had  a  conference  there  with  Farmer’s  Brother  and  other 
Indians  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  and  education. 

Palmer’s  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Lewis  Maybee,  who 
lived  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river.  Her  brother,  Sylvanus 
Maybee,  came  to  “Lake  Erie”  in  1796  and  opened  a  store  for 
Indian  trade  in  a  log  building  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street 
a  little  north  of  Exchange. 

In  1798  came  that  most  useful  of  artisans,  a  blacksmith. 
His  name  was  William  Robbins  and  his  shop  was  west  of 
Main  street.  A  few  years  later  another  blacksmith  shop 
was  opened  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Seneca  and  Washing¬ 
ton  streets  by  David  Reese,  especially  for  Indian  trade.  Those 
new  plows  which  the  Quakers  were  giving  the  Indians  evi¬ 
dently  made  jobs  for  iron  workers. 
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Altogether  the  population  in  this  period  numbered 
20  to  25. 

A  settler  from  New  England,  who  was  to  establish  a 
lasting  influence  in  the  community  was  Asa  Ransom.  He 
came  originally  from  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  opened  a  silver¬ 
smith’s  shop  in  1798.  Indians  afforded  a  good  market  for 
ornaments.  A  daughter,  born  to  him  in  1798,  commonly  is 
credited  with  being  the  first  white  child  whose  birth  occurred 
in  Buffalo,  though  the  claim  of  Ezekiel  Lane’s  son  is  prior. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Ransom  removed  to  Clarence,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  development 
of  this  region. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  these  “Lake  Erie”  days  most  of 
the  immigration  proceeded  from  Canada.  Fort  Erie  at  that 
time  had  grown  into  a  considerable  village  and  was  the 
commercial  center  on  which  the  population  on  this  side  of 
the  river  depended.  Communication  was  mainly  by  boat 
directly  across  the  channel  from  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT 

When  the  Big  Tree  conference  was  in  session  a  very 
interested  and  interesting  spectator  was  Joseph  Ellicott.  He 
had  come  from  Philadelphia  by  direction  of  Cazenove,  the 
general  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  to  take  charge 
of  the  survey  of  the  purchase  as  soon  as  the  treaty  should 
be  signed. 

Ellicott  must  have  been  a  striking  figure  even  in  that 
throng  of  stalwart  Indians  and  frontiersmen.  He  stood  six 
feet,  three  inches,  with  a  frame  hardened  by  years  of  life  in 
the  open.  At  that  time,  when  he  was  approaching  his  37th 
birthday,  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  excessive  weight  which 
burdened  him  in  later  life. 

He  already  had  done  considerable  work  for  the  company 
in  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  Genesee,  and  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  all  his  life  with  his  brother  Andrew,  than  whom  he 
could  have  had  no  better  teacher. 

The  Ellicotts  were  an  exceptional  family.  The  immigrant 
ancestor,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  early  in  the  eighteenth 
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century,  had  been  a  successful  manufacturer  in  England. 
The  father  of  Joseph  Ellicott  had  been  high  sheriff  of  Bucks 
county,  Pa.,  and  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly  before 
he  removed  to  Maryland,  where,  in  association  with  his 
brothers,  he  founded  what  became  Ellicott  City.  Joseph’s 
elder  brother,  Andrew  Ellicott,  was  distinguished  as  an 
engineer,  mathematician  and  astronomer.  He  was  selected  by 
the  Federal  government  to  lay  out  the  plan  of  the  new  capital 
at  Washington  in  collaboration  with  Maj.  Peter  Charles 
L’Enfant,  a  French  engineer,  who  came  to  America  in  1777 
and,  after  serving  through  the  Revolution,  remained  here  to 
practice  his  profession.  L’Enfant  was  dismissed  from  the 
Washington  work  after  a  year,  and  Andrew  Ellicott  there¬ 
after  directed  it  alone.  The  question  is  debated  whether  the 
mind  of  L’Enfant  or  of  Andrew  Ellicott  was  the  greater  in¬ 
fluence  in  planning  the  capital  city.  The  point  which  inter¬ 
ests  Buffalonians  is  that  Joseph  Ellicott  was  his  brother’s 
assistant  in  this  notable  government  service,  and  was  left 
in  charge  when  the  surveys  were  sufficiently  completed  to 
permit  Andrew  to  turn  to  new  fields. 

A  still  earlier  commission  from  the  United  States  had 
brought  the  Ellicotts  into  direct  and  close  acquaintance  with 
the  Niagara  Frontier.  In  1789  Andrew  was  employed  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  western  boundary  of  New  York.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  British  territory.  The 
party  reached  Fort  Niagara  before  the  promised  permit  from 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada  arrived,  and  the  crotchety 
British  colonel  then  in  command  of  the  post  ordered  the 
Americans  to  return  to  the  Genesee  at  once  and  by  the  short¬ 
est  route.  The  permit  reached  them  when  they  were  on  the 
Genesee,  and  they  went  back  to  Fort  Niagara  and  carried  out 
the  survey. 

Joseph  Ellicott  was  one  of  this  party,  as  was  his  younger 
brother  Benjamin.  The  report  of  Andrew  to  President  Wash¬ 
ington  shows  that  the  first  trip  to  Fort  Niagara  and  the 
return  to  the  Genesee  were  made  with  horses.  The  animals 
were  too  exhausted  for  further  use,  so  the  second  journey 
was  made  by  canoe  down  the  Genesee  and  by  boat  on  Lake 
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Ontario.  The  survey  covered  the  whole  length  of  the  frontier. 
It  established  the  location  of  Presqu’  Isle  (Erie)  as  outside 
the  limits  of  New  York.  It  corrected  the  position  of  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  as  marked  on  existing  maps.  It  included 
a  chart  of  the  Niagara  river  and  the  first  measurement  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  river  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario. 
This  survey  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  of  the 
Niagara  obviously  could  not  have  been  made  without  giving 
the  engineers  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
creek.  In  fact,  the  report  to  Gen.  Washington  names  Fort 
Erie  as  the  point  from  which  the  arduous  return  journey  to 
Philadelphia  started. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  as  early  as  1789  Joseph  Ellicott 
saw  with  the  surveyor’s  eye  the  site  where  he  afterward 
founded  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Moreover,  in  that  year  he 
traversed  four  times  the  wilderness  of  Western  New  York. 
Twice,  at  least,  he  made  the  trip  on  horseback  between  the 
Genesee  and  the  Niagara  and  once  by  boat.  The  return  from 
Fort  Erie  to  Philadelphia  was  the  fourth  journey  through 
some  part  of  the  country  that  became  the  Holland  Purchase. 
He  had  seen  the  falls  and  had  been  over  the  entire  frontier 
from  Fort  Niagara  to  Erie,  Pa. 

Joseph  Ellicott,  therefore,  brought  to  his  new  position  as 
surveyor  for  the  Holland  Land  Company  a  familiar  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  territory  in  which  he  was  to  operate.  Further¬ 
more,  in  the  selection  and  development  of  town  sites,  he  had 
the  experience  of  an  expert  who  had  assisted  in  planning  the 
capital  of  the  nation. 

ONE  OF  THE  KEY  PLACES 

Although  the  Big  Tree  treaty  was  not  signed  till  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1797,  Mr.  Ellicott  had  his  surveyors  in  the  field  early 
in  October,  and  before  winter  set  in  he  had  made  a  survey 
“of  the  courses  and  distances  along  that  part  of  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  the  Straights  of  Niagara  and  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  that  bounds  the  purchase  aforesaid.”  Augustus 
Porter,  who  aided  in  this  work  as  a  representative  of  Robert 
Morris,  says  that,  after  the  completion  of  the  measurements 
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from  twelve  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  to  the 
point  where  the  New  York-Pennsylvania  line  meets  Lake 
Erie,  he  and  Mr.  Ellicott  made  the  return  journey  mainly 
along  the  beach  to  Buffalo  and  thence  by  Indian  trail  to  the 
present  site  of  Avon.  Those  were  the  only  kind  of  roads 
that  led  to  Buffalo  in  1797. 

Mr.  Ellicott  at  this  time  evidently  expected  that  access 
to  Lake  Erie  would  be  principally  by  the  route  along  the 
Niagara  which  the  French  had  developed,  except  that  it 
would  keep  exclusively  to  the  eastern  side.  In  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Morris  in  January,  1798,  Ellicott  urged  that  the 
New  York  Legislature  should  enact  laws  promptly  for  sur¬ 
veying  the  Mile  Strip  and  for  laying  out  towns  at  the  landing 
place  below  the  gorge  and  at  Schlosser.  His  papers  include  a 
sketch  of  the  town  to  be  built  opposite  Queenston.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  was  practicing  economy  in  appropriations  that  year, 
and  Ellicott  obtained  an  appointment  as  a  deputy  surveyor 
general  of  New  York  with  authority  to  determine  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Mile  Strip  himself. 

His  plans  already  must  have  called  for  the  development 
of  a  port  at  Buffalo  creek  as  the  upper  terminus,  on  the 
American  side,  of  the  Niagara  trade  route.  Consideration 
of  the  problem  of  Indian  ownership  and  grants  evidently 
began  in  the  winter  of  1797-98,  for  Ellicott’s  letters  show 
that  William  Johnston  went  to  Philadelphia  at  that  time  and 
conferred  with  the  company’s  agent  on  the  subject  of  his 
two  square  miles  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek.  Mr.  Ellicott 
came  here  in  the  summer  of  1798  to  take  up  the  matter  on  the 
ground.  It  was  on  this  visit  that  he  effected  the  agreement 
with  the  Indians  and  with  Johnston  which  put  the  company 
in  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 

A  letter  to  Cazenove,  dated  September  25,  1798,  contains 
a  passage  which  Buffalonians  may  regard  as  the  first  authori¬ 
tative  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  this  site.  Mr.  Ellicott 
said: 

“I  have  always  considered  this  place  one  of  the  keys  to 
the  companies  lands.”  (Mr.  Ellicott’s  spelling  was  not  always 
Websterian) . 
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J.  G.  Van  Staphorst,  a  younger  member  of  the  family  of 
one  of  the  Dutch  proprietors,  also  was  here  and  approved 
the  deal. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Mr.  Ellicott  was  more 
enthusiastic  over  the  scenic  attractions  than  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  proposed  town.  He  wrote  that  the  build¬ 
ing  spot  was  on  a  beautiful  elevated  bank  about  25  feet  above 
the  lake,  from  the  foot  of  which  might  be  made  “the  most 
beautiful  meadows  extending  to  the  lake  and  up  Buffalo  creek 
to  the  Indian  line.”  He  added : 

“From  the  top  of  the  bank  there  are  few  more  beautiful 
prospects.  Here  the  eye  wanders  over  this  inland  sea  to  the 
southwest  until  the  sight  is  lost  in  the  horizon.  On  the  north¬ 
west  is  seen  the  progressing  settlements  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  southwesterly,  with  pruning  some  trees  out  of  the  way, 
may  be  seen  the  company’s  lands  for  the  distance  of  40  miles, 
gradually  ascending,  variegated  with  valleys  and  gentle 
rising  hills  until  the  sight  passes  their  summits  at  the  source 
of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.” 

This  description  should  be  treasured  as  the  first  literary 
daguerreotype  of  infant  Buffalo. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

It  was  well  said  by  the  Due  de  Liancourt  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  which  he  saw  had  “no  direct  communication  with  any 
other  point.”  The  beach  paths  and  Indian  trails  followed  by 
Ellicott  and  Porter  in  1797  illustrate  the  inaccessibility  of 
Buffalo  Creek  from  the  American  side  of  the  river.  On  the 
Canadian  side  there  was  a  road  along  the  river.  Fort  Erie, 
Chippawa,  Stamford,  Queenston  and  Newark  (Niagara-on- 
the-Lake)  were  villages  of  considerable  size,  and  the  country 
lying  between  them  was  described  in  1803  as  “pretty  thickly 
inhabited.”  The  easiest  route  into  Buffalo  was  through  Fort 
Erie.  In  1795  Augustus  Porter,  wishing  to  go  from  Buffalo 
to  Presqu’  Isle,  went  down  the  river  to  Chippawa  and  there 
obtained  passage  on  a  small  sail  and  row  boat,  whose  owner 
kept  no  crew  and  made  trips  only  when  he  had  collected 
enough  passengers  able  and  willing  to  work  their  way. 
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At  best,  this  communication  with  Canada  was  of  no  help 
in  traveling  to  and  from  the  Genesee,  and  Mr.  Ellicott  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years  was  more  occupied  with  road¬ 
building  and  the  attendant  promotion  of  farm  sales  than  with 
town-planning.  Roads  were  built  at  the  very  economical 
cost  of  $40  a  mile.  The  work  consisted  principally  in  cutting 
away  the  trees  and  underbrush  so  that  teams  might  get 
through.  The  width  of  the  roads  was  40  feet,  but  the  stumps  ' 
were  removed  only  from  a  track  eight  feet  wide.  The  State 
in  1798  authorized  a  system  of  roads  which  were  to  connect 
Albany  with  the  western  country  as  far  as  the  Niagara,  but 
it  did  not  supply  the  money.  The  track  through  the  woods 
which  Mr.  Ellicott  cut  at  $40  a  mile  left  the  Genesee  at  Avon 
and  ran  to  Batavia  and  thence  through  Akron,  Clarence, 
Williamsville  and  Cold  Spring  to  Buffalo.  Another  branch 
led  from  Batavia  to  the  Niagara  at  Lewiston.  The  more 
famous  Ridge  road  to  Lewiston  was  not  built  till  1807-09. 

The  Federal  government  in  1801  ordered  Gen.  James 
Wilkinson  to  construct  a  road  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario  as  a  means  of  military  transport.  Soldiers  from  the 
fort  were  employed  to  build  it.  Ellicott,  being  asked  to  help 
in  locating  it,  ran  a  part  of  it  through  the  company’s  lands, 
instead  of  keeping  it  on  the  Mile  Strip.  It  was  carried  in 
1802  only  to  the  summit  of  the  escarpment  and  reached  Black 
Rock  as  a  wagon  way  only  in  1809,  becoming  the  still  familiar 
Military  road.  The  Middle  road  from  Big  Tree  to  Lake  Erie 
was  surveyed  and  cut  in  1803  for  $12.50  a  mile. 

It  was  not  till  1804  that  work  was  begun  on  a  road  along 
the  lake  shore  toward  Erie,  though  a  company  owning  lands 
in  Ohio,  to  which  it  wished  to  attract  immigrants,  opened  a 
trail  into  Buffalo  somewhat  earlier. 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  settlement,  Mr.  Ellicott  offered 
donations  of  land  to  a  few  persons  who  would  agree  to  build, 
about  ten  miles  apart,  houses  where  travelers  might  obtain 
accommodations.  One  of  the  first  to  accept  this  proposition 
was  Asa  Ransom,  who  gave  up  his  silversmith  business  in 
Lake  Erie  and  located  in  Clarence,  where  his  place  became 
known  as  Ransom’s  Grove,  Ransom’s  Mills  and  Ransomville. 
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Mr.  Ellicott  evidently  found  this  New  England  family  a 
congenial  one  with  which  to  make  his  home.  He  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  Ransom’s  when  he  came  back  to  the  Purchase 
in  January,  1801,  after  signing  a  contract  with  the  company 
to  act  as  its  resident  agent.  Most  of  his  letters  in  1801  are 
dated  from  “Ransomville,”  “Ransom’s,  West  Genesee,”  or 
simply  “West  Genesee.” 

He  decided  on  “New  Amsterdam”  as  the  name  for  the 
town  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek.  It  occurs  in  his  letters 
as  early  as  May  18,  1799.  When  the  chief  surveyor  returned 
with  his  new  contract  as  a  resident  agent,  in  January,  1801, 
he  stayed  here  about  three  weeks,  evidently  till  the  Ransoms 
could  prepare  quarters  for  him,  and  he  began  at  this  time  to 
date  his  letters  from  “New  Amsterdam,”  though  “Buffalo 
Creek”  and  even  “Buffalo”  also  appear.  In  one  instance  he 
jests  at  himself  by  writing  “Buffalo  Creek  alias  New  Amster¬ 
dam.”  He  at  no  time  recognized  “Lake  Erie”  as  a  name  for 
the  settlement. 

As  early  as  February,  1801,  he  had  decided  to  establish 
his  main  office  at  the  bend  of  Tonawanda  creek,  where  the 
roads  from  Buffalo  and  from  Lewiston  met  the  road  from 
Avon.  A  few  months  later  he  begged  leave  of  Mr.  Busti  “to 
compliment  this  place  with  the  name  of  Bustiville,  or  Bustia.” 
The  general  agent  vetoed  that  proposition.  So  Mr.  Ellicott 
complimented  the  native  land  of  his  principals  by  choosing 
the  ancient  name  which  the  stirring  revolutionary  events  in 
Europe  recently  had  revived  for  Holland,  and  the  town  at  the 
big  bend  of  the  Tonawanda  became  Batavia. 

MR.  ELLICOTT’S  HELPERS 

When  the  conclusion  of  the  Big  Tree  treaty  gave  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  beginning  the  survey  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  there 
was  but  one  transit  in  America,  and  that  belonged  to  Andrew 
Ellicott,  who  was  using  it  in  his  work  on  the  Mississippi.  A 
transit  was  necessary  to  run  meridian  lines  accurately,  so  the 
Ellicott  brothers  supplied  the  deficiency  in  the  characteristic 
American  way.  They  made  their  own  transit.  It  was  Benja¬ 
min  Ellicott,  Joseph’s  younger  brother,  who  accomplished 
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this  delicate  feat  in  craftsmanship.  He  completed  it  during 
the  winter  of  1797-98,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  for¬ 
mally  was  appointed  transit  engineer  and  thereby  became 
his  chief’s  most  important  assistant.  The  Transit  roads, 
which  still  retain  their  original  name  on  the  Holland  Pur¬ 
chase,  commemorate  that  home-made  surveying  instrument. 

Benjamin  Ellicott  was  a  heavy  investor  in  Buffalo  lands. 
He  became  one  of  the  first  three  judges  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  of  Genesee  county,  and  in  later  life  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Western  New  York. 

David  Ellicott,  a  still  younger  brother,  also  was  one  of 
the  surveyors  who  helped  to  lay  out  the  Purchase. 

Others  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of  1798  were: 
John  Thompson,  Richard  M.  Stoddard,  George  Burgess, 
James  Dewey,  Aaron  Oakford,  Jr.,  Seth  Pease,  James  Smed- 
ley,  William  Shepherd  and  George  Eggleston. 

Young  James  Brisbane,  not  yet  21,  came  up  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  also,  in  1798  to  work  partly  at  surveying,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  as  clerk  and  storekeeper.  He  and  John  Thompson 
soon  afterward  established  the  first  general  store  in  Batavia. 
Thompson  withdrew  from  the  enterprise,  but  Brisbane  con¬ 
tinued  it  successfully.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  the  first 
postmaster  of  Batavia. 

Augustus  Porter  came  into  the  Holland  Purchase  survey 
originally  as  a  representative  of  Robert  Morris,  though  he 
later  was  employed  by  Mr.  Ellicott.  He  was  a  Connecticut 
boy  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  sent  into  Western  New 
York  to  locate  land  which  his  father,  who  was  a  prominent 
physician,  and  several  associates  had  bought.  Augustus  had 
spent  seven  summers  on  the  Genesee  and  one  season  in  Ohio 
before  the  Holland  Purchase  was  effected,  and  he  was  in 
1797  considered  one  of  the  best  surveyors  in  the  country. 
Aside  from  leaving  descriptions  of  his  visit  here  at  a  time 
when  most  of  Main  street  was  an  Indian  trail  so  narrow  that 
his  saddlebags  were  swept  by  the  bushes  on  both  sides,  his 
principal  connection  with  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  his 
survey  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  reservation.  He  brought  his 
family  to  Canandaigua  and  later  moved  to  Niagara  Falls, 
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where  his  career  as  pioneer,  business  man  and  judge  is  a 
part  of  the  common  history  of  the  entire  Niagara  Frontier. 

The  member  of  Mr.  Ellicott’s  organization  who  was  most 
directly  associated  with  the  founding  of  Buffalo  was  William 
Peacock.  He  was  the  young  man  (23  years  old  at  the  time) 
to  whom  Mr.  Ellicott  gave  the  task  of  laying  out  the  village 
of  New  Amsterdam.  This  was  not  done  till  1803,  five  years 
after  the  Holland  company  had  gained  possession  of  the 
site.  Young  Peacock  a  few  years  later  married  a  niece  of 
Joseph  Ellicott,  and  in  1810  he  became  the  land  company’s 
agent  at  Mayville.  His  career  made  him  one  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  this  part  of  the  state.  He  is  best  remembered 
as  Judge  Peacock  from  his  service  on  the  bench  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  county.  While  his  life  centered  in  Chautauqua  county, 
he  retained  close  connections  with  Buffalo,  where  he  was  a 
familiar  figure.  It  was  his  privilege  to  watch  the  growth  of 
the  city  throughout  the  entire  period  from  Indian  trails  to 
trunk-line  railroads,  for  he  lived  until  1877. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM 

The  village  which  Joseph  Ellicott  planned  and  William 
Peacock  surveyed  is  preserved  in  the  streets  and  squares  that 
make  the  present  heart  of  Buffalo,  with  some  important 
changes  in  details. 

Mr.  Ellicott,  whose  commissions  from  the  company  were 
payable  in  land,  selected  for  himself  a  tract  of  100  acres  be¬ 
tween  Swan  street  and  Eagle  street.  Its  western  line  termi¬ 
nated  at  Main  street  except  that  the  central  portion  extended 
across  Main  street  to  include  the  present  Shelton  square. 
The  street  went  around  this  tract  in  a  100-foot  curve,  popu¬ 
larly  called  “Ellicott’s  bow  window.”  On  this  lot  Mr.  Ellicott 
purposed  to  built  his  home  and  to  develop  a  park. 

The  Main  street  of  today,  however,  did  not  exist  in  the 
nomenclature  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  name  given  it  was 
Van  Staphorst  avenue.  At  least,  that  was  the  name  north 
of  the  Ellicott  curve.  Between  the  curve  and  Buffalo  creek 
the  street  was  Willink  avenue. 

This  idea  of  complimenting  the  heads  of  the  company  in 
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naming  the  streets  was  extended  to  others  who  were  con¬ 
spicuously  connected  with  the  Purchase.  Genesee  street  was 
Busti  avenue.  Church  street  was  Stadnitski  avenue.  Erie 
street  was  Vollenhoven  avenue.  A  little  later  Niagara  street 
began  to  appear  on  the  maps  as  Schimmelpenninck  avenue. 
The  political  prominence  of  Rutger  Jan  Schimmelpenninck 
at  that  time  may  have  been  an  added  reason  for  honoring  him 
in  New  Amsterdam.  In  1805  he  became,  under  Napoleon, 
the  sole  head  of  the  government  of  Holland  (the  Batavian 
Republic)  with  the  title  of  Grand  Pensionary. 

A  very  important  street,  mapped  but  not  laid  out  till  some 
years  later,  was  Cazenovia  avenue,  the  present  Court  street. 
It  evidently  was  designed  to  be  the  principal  east-and-west 
thoroughfare,  connecting  Niagara  square  with  the  little  park 
that  is  now  Lafayette  square,  beyond  which  a  space  was 
reserved  for  the  courthouse — New  Amsterdam’s  civic  center. 
A  courthouse  and  jail  eventually  were  built  there. 

Mr.  Cazenove’s  name  also  was  given  to  the  Terrace  below 
Erie  street,  while  the  Upper  Terrace  was  named  for  Mr. 
Busti.  Along  the  creek  bank  was  Water  street,  and  the 
frontage  of  the  island,  then  a  peninsula,  was  called  Lake 
street. 

After  taking  care  of  the  members  of  the  Holland  com¬ 
pany,  the  next  preference  was  for  Indian  names.  Washing¬ 
ton  street  was  Onondaga  avenue ;  Ellicott  street,  Oneida  ave¬ 
nue;  Pearl  street,  Cayuga  avenue;  Franklin  street,  Tus- 
carora  avenue.  Seneca,  Delaware,  Mohawk,  Huron  and 
Chippewa  streets  remain  today  as  they  were  originally 
named.  Broadway  was  Batavia  street,  though  it  was  not 
laid  out  till  some  years  afterward.  Swan,  Eagle  and  Elk 
streets,  within  the  limits  of  the  village,  were  the  same  as 
today.  All  the  Indian  names  still  are  retained  in  some  part 
of  the  city,  but  the  Dutch  names  are  preserved  only  in  his¬ 
torical  records. 

From  a  letter  by  George  Coit  on  Buffalo  in  1811,  published  in  26th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association: 
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To  those  who  never  saw  the  beautiful  promenade, 
“The  Terrace,”  before  the  modern  rage  for  improvement 
had  cut  down  its  bold,  turfy  summit,  and  filled  up  “the 
flats”  at  its  base,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  de¬ 
scription  of  that  then  attractive  spot.  It  was  a  crescent¬ 
shaped  hill,  extending  from  Main  street,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  to  Erie  street  and  sloping  away  from  thence  to 
the  west  of  Genesee  street.  From  the  door  of  the  Man¬ 
sion  House  to  the  brow  of  the  Terrace,  near  the  present 
site  of  the  Western  hotel,  a  well-trod  path  had  been  made 
by  the  feet  of  strangers,  who,  on  their  arrival,  sought 
that  point  for  a  commanding  prospect  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
top  of  the  hill  was  about  the  height  of  the  window  sills 
of  the  second  story  of  the  Western.  The  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek  was  densely  covered  with  trees, 
except  a  few  acres,  extending  from  the  present  line  of 
Commercial  street  to  Erie  street,  which  had  been  cleared 
up,  and  thus  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake. 

GOVERNMENT 

During  most  of  the  provincial  period,  all  of  New  York 
north  and  west  of  Dutchess  and  Ulster  counties  was  officially 
a  part  of  Albany  county.  In  1772  Tryon  county  was  created 
to  include  all  of  the  state  west  of  a  line  drawn  through  what 
now  would  be  the  center  of  Schoharie  county.  As  Tryon  was 
the  name  of  a  royal  Governor,  the  Legislature  in  1784 
changed  it  to  Montgomery,  commemorating  a  Revolutionary 
hero.  The  western  part  of  the  state,  however,  was  Indian 
country,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effective  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  was  exercised  here  till  the  end  of  the  Montgomery- 
county  period.  As  late  as  1798  a  summary  execution  of  some 
Indian  murderers  near  the  present  site  of  Elmira  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  white  men  on  the  ground  that  the  distance  made  it 
impracticable  to  take  the  prisoners  to  the  county  jail  at  Johns¬ 
town.  At  the  time  of  this  event,  the  country  west  of  Seneca 
lake  had  been  set  aside  as  Ontario  county.  Canandaigua, 
however,  was  too  remote  a  county  seat  to  serve  the  western 
frontier,  and  when  the  settlement  of  the  Holland  Purchase 
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began  the  territory  west  of  the  Genesee  river  was  made  Gene¬ 
see  county  (1802)  with  Batavia  as  the  county  seat.  County 
government  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1802.  Richard  M. 
Stoddard,  one  of  Mr.  Ellicott’s  surveyors,  became  sheriff; 
James  W.  Stevens,  county  clerk;  Mr.  Ellicott  himself  served 
as  treasurer.  At  this  time  Mr.  Ellicott  established  his  main 
office  in  Batavia,  and  ceased  to  make  his  home  at  Ransom’s. 

Genesee  and  Ontario  counties  were  united  into  one  as¬ 
sembly  district,  which  was  allowed  three  members.  Augustus 
Porter  was  elected  one  of  the  three  in  1802  and  served  in  the 
session  of  1803,  making  him  the  first  Assemblyman  from  the 
Niagara  territory. 

Residents  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  however,  appear  not 
to  have  taken  part  in  these  elections  of  1802.  The  county 
was  divided  at  this  time  into  four  townships.  Three  of  these 
stretched  along  the  Genesee  river  in  the  Morris  Reserve  and 
the  Phelps  &  Gorham  millsite.  The  entire  Holland  Purchase 
was  included  in  the  single  great  town  of  Batavia.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  New  Amsterdam,  or  Buffalo  Creek,  was  not  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  a  village  till  some  years  later,  and  its  first  local 
elective  government  was  merely  that  of  the  county  and  town. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  previously  (December,  1801)  had 
provided  amply  for  all  governmental  needs  in  this  vicinity 
by  appointing  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  person  of  Asa 
Ransom. 

Now  that  the  Holland  Purchase  had  become  a  township 
by  itself,  it  was  entitled  to  hold  elections  and  to  choose  its 
own  officers.  Accordingly,  the  first  town  meeting  was  called 
for  March  1,  1803,  to  assemble  at  Peter  Vandeventer’s  tavern 
in  what  is  now  Newstead.  This  place  was  100  miles  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  town.  It  was,  nevertheless,  the 
most  central  point,  being  22  miles  from  New  Amsterdam  and 
24  miles  from  the  settlements  farthest  east.  Despite  the  dis¬ 
tances  to  be  traveled,  out  of  153  eligible  citizens  144  attended 
the  meeting.  Moreover,  there  was  a  pronounced  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  Batavia  party  and  the  Buffalo  party.  The  Buf- 
falonians  showed  a  majority  of  four  votes,  and  took  most  of 
the  important  offices. 
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The  first  act  of  the  new  town  board  illustrated  the  most 
pressing  governmental  need  in  a  wilderness  community.  It 
offered  a  bounty  of  $5  for  each  wolf  scalp,  “whelps  half 
price,”  and  50  cents  each  for  foxes  and  wildcats. 

A  month  later  the  electors  were  called  to  Vandeventer’s 
again  to  vote  for  members  of  assembly.  This  time  the  On¬ 
tario  end  of  the  district  took  all  three  representatives. 

Within  two  years,  the  over-expanded  township  of  Batavia 
was  divided.  Leaving  the  eastern  part  under  its  old  name, 
the  authorities  carved  out  the  three  new  towns  of  Willink, 
Erie  and  Chautauqua.  Willink  was  a  strip  eighteen  miles 
wide,  extending  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Pennsylvania  bor¬ 
der,  a  good  150  miles.  Its  western  boundary  was  the  west 
transit  line,  or  present  Transit  road.  Erie  had  the  same 
extent  longitudinally,  but  its  width  varied  from  8  to  24  miles, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  western  border.  The  town 
included  the  western  parts  of  the  present  Niagara  and 
Cattaraugus  counties  and  a  narrow  strip  of  Chautauqua, 
besides  the  portion  of  Erie  west  of  the  transit  line.  The 
southwestern  corner  of  the  state  became  the  town  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua. 

New  Amsterdam  was  the  political  center  of  the  town  of 
Erie,  and  here  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  spring 
of  1805.  The  place  was  Crow’s  tavern  on  what  was  then 
called  Crow  and  is  now  Exchange  street,  near  Main.  The 
record  of  this  election  was  lost  when  Buffalo  was  burned  in 
1813.  Local  civil  government,  however,  began  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  American  manner. 

AT  THE  NIAGARA  GORGE 

The  first  important  contacts  which  Americans  made  with 
the  Niagara  Frontier  after  the  Revolution  resulted  from  the 
enterprise  of  men  who  followed  a  picturesque  business  that 
no  longer  exists.  Enterprising  drovers  from  New  Jersey  be¬ 
gan  to  drive  herds  of  beef  cattle  through  the  wilderness  to 
sell  to  the  British  garrison  at  Fort  Niagara  and  to  the  settlers 
in  Canada.  It  was  no  small  feat  to  bring  these  animals  the 
entire  length  of  New  York,  most  of  the  way  over  Indian 
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trails.  Benjamin  Barton  of  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  came  with 
a  drove  in  1788.  He  was  a  friend  of  Robert  Morris  and,  like 
Morris,  was  interested  in  the  development  of  Western  lands. 
Among  the  young  men  who  helped  to  drive  the  cattle  were  his 
son,  afterward  known  as  Maj.  Benjamin  Barton,  aged  seven¬ 
teen,  and  Silas  Hopkins,  aged  sixteen.  The  market  was  good 
enough  to  attract  more  drovers.  John  Gould,  who  afterward 
settled  in  Cambria,  came  with  a  drove  in  1788.  After  Robert 
Hamilton  built  his  dock  at  Queenston,  the  site  of  Joncaire’s 
cabin  and  of  Montresor’s  inclined  railroad  was  almost  de¬ 
serted.  One  Middaugh  conducted  a  tavern  there  in  1788, 
using  the  house  that  had  been  built  by  Joseph  Brant.  Since 
the  State  was  not  in  position  to  give  title  to  land,  there  was 
no  encouragement  to  permanent  settlement,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  by  1796,  when  Fort  Niagara  was  delivered  to 
the  United  States,  the  only  white  family  living  within  the 
present  Niagara  county  was  that  of  John  Stedman,  the  for¬ 
mer  master  of  the  portage.  He  moved  across  the  river,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  flag,  leaving  his  property  in 
care  of  Jesse  Ware. 

With  British  occupation  ended,  however,  the  attention  of 
Americans  turned  naturally  to  the  famous  landing  place  at 
the  foot  of  the  gorge.  Thomas  Hustler  early  opened  a  tavern 
there.  Frederick  Woodman,  William  Gambol,  Henry  Hough, 
Henry  Mills  and  Joseph  and  John  Howell  were  on  the  ground 
before  1800.  Robert  Fleming  and  Joshua  Fairbanks  both 
came  in  1798,  though  Mr.  Fairbanks  lived  for  a  time  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  river. 

When  Joseph  Ellicott  and  his  party  were  making  their 
first  survey  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  he  mentioned  the  loca¬ 
tion  in  a  letter  dated  “Landing,  Niagara  River,  Oct.  18th, 
1797,”  saying  they  had  “made  a  traverse  to  this  place,  which 
is  about  8  miles  south  of  Fort  Niagara  and  opposite  Queens¬ 
town  on  the  Other  Shore.”  The  following  spring  (April  6, 
1798)  the  act  of  the  Legislature  directing  the  surveyor  gen¬ 
eral  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  State’s  Mile  Strip 
included  an  instruction  that  he  should  “cause  such  part  of 
the  said  tract  as  may  be  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  for 
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the  same,  and  to  which  the  Indian  Title  has  been  relinquished, 
to  be  laid  out  into  a  Town  in  such  manner  and  form  as  to 
him  shall  seem  proper;  and  that  he  cause  out  Lots  adjoining 
the  said  Town  to  be  laid  out  in  Lots  not  exceeding  five  Acres.” 

In  Mr.  Ellicott’s  correspondence  for  1798  an  undated  and 
unsigned  letter  evidently  is  a  memorandum  of  his  report  on 
this  matter.  He  said  that  the  town,  as  it  was  then  laid  out. 
would  be  on  the  most  convenient  ground  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  to  extend  from  the  river  bank  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  which  was  more  than 
half  way,  since  Mr.  Ellicott’s  measurement  fixed  the  height 
of  the  escarpment  as  394  feet.  On  the  site  there  was  a  house, 
“built  by  one  Adam  Strows,  a  Tanner.” 

Lewiston,  to  use  the  name  later  acquired,  was  intended 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  places  on  the  Niagara,  and  for  a 
time  it  held  that  distinction. 

When  the  British  gave  up  Fort  Niagara,  some  mind  in 
the  United  States  government  conceived  an  idea  for  obtain¬ 
ing  recruits  for  the  army  and  settlers  for  the  Western  coun¬ 
try  at  the  same  time.  The  offer  was  made  to  give  free  trans¬ 
portation  to  any  one  who  would  serve  for  a  year  with  the 
garrisons  of  the  frontier  forts.  It  really  was  not  a  bad  plan, 
for  the  cost  of  travel  across  New  York  was  a  handicap  to  the 
movement  of  population  into  the  new  country.  One  young 
man  who  came  to  Fort  Niagara  on  these  terms  with  the  first 
American  garrison  was  Sergeant  Lemuel  Cooke,  who  had 
served  in  Washington’s  army  and  felt  that  the  Niagara 
Frontier  might  offer  him  better  opportunities  than  his  native 
Connecticut.  He  fulfilled  his  stipulated  year  of  garrison 
work  and  then  became  the  ferryman  between  the  fort  and 
Newark.  In  1802  he  moved  up  the  river  to  the  landing,  and 
on  the  site  which  Joncaire  once  had  occupied  he  built  his 
house. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  the  Barton 
family  began  to  show  an  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the 
once-thriving  portage.  The  land  which  it  traversed  was  in 
the  Mile  Strip  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
surveyor  eventually  employed  (1803)  to  survey  this  prop- 
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erty  was  Joseph  Annin,  an  uncle  of  the  younger  Barton. 
The  name  “Lewiston”  was  given  to  the  village  in  honor  of 
Gov.  Morgan  Lewis.  In  1805  the  State  offered  the  land  for 
sale  at  public  auction  with  a  lease  of  the  landing  places  and 
transportation  rights.  Augustus  Porter  and  his  brother 
Peter  B.  Porter,  Benjamin  Barton,  the  younger,  and  Joseph 
Annin  formed  the  firm  of  Porter,  Barton  &  Co.  and  secured 
this  lease,  buying,  also,  certain  lots  needed  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Thus  they  became  the  successors  to  the  business  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  Sieur  de  Chabert  during  the 
French  era  and  under  the  local  management  of  John  Sted- 
man  in  the  time  of  the  British. 

The  following  year  Augustus  Porter  brought  his  young 
wife  and  children  from  Canandaigua  and  established  them  in 
the  Stedman  house  at  Schlosser.  The  settlement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  city  of  Niagara  Falls  had  begun.  There  were  two  fam¬ 
ilies  already  living  at  Schlosser.  Mr.  Porter  immediately 
built  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  sawmill,  and  more  population 
began  to  follow  the  increased  need  for  labor. 

Maj.  Benjamin  Barton  moved  to  Lewiston  in  1807,  giving 
his  immediate  attention  to  the  management  of  the  business 
at  that  point.  He  had  been  sheriff  of  Ontario  county,  and 
held  the  same  office  for  Genesee  county. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  to  Porter,  Barton  &  Co.,  the 
firm  was  to  build  warehouses,  supply  teams  and  furnish 
transportation  at  reasonable  rates.  It  repaired  and  used 
the  inclined  railroad  to  haul  heavy  freight  up  the  escarpment. 
The  wagon  haul  over  the  portage  usually  was  made  by  oxen. 
The  firm  had  a  contract  with  the  government  to  supply  mili¬ 
tary  posts  up  the  lakes.  Its  boats  brought  goods  up  Lake 
Ontario,  and  in  time  it  came  to  own  nearly  all  the  shipping  on 
that  lake.  It  established  the  first  regular  forwarding  line 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  seaboard. 

Settlers  came  in  increasing  numbers.  The  first  school  was 
opened  in  Lewiston  in  1806.  Dr.  Alvord  was  the  first  resi¬ 
dent  physician,  followed  in  1810  by  Dr.  Willard  Smith.  Jonas 
Harrison  opened  the  first  law  office  in  the  town. 

About  1810  Jacob  Townsend  also  began  to  develop  a  for- 
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warding  business,  the  firm  becoming  Townsend,  Bronson  & 
Co.  Sheldon  Thompson,  later  of  Black  Rock,  was  connected 
with  this  firm. 


RURAL  SETTLERS 

Along  the  two  new  highways  from  Batavia  to  Buffalo 
and  to  Lewiston,  settlers  began  to  clear  farms.  The  Holland 
company’s  offer  of  free  land  to  those  who  would  conduct  inns 
at  suitable  locations,  not  only  attracted  Asa  Ransom  to 
Clarence  Hollow,  but  induced  Frederick  Walthers  to  build  on 
the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Stafford  and  Garrett  Davis 
on  a  lot  adjoining  the  Tonawanda  Indian  reservation.  Both 
of  these  farms  were  in  the  present  Genesee  county.  Timothy 
S.  Hopkins  came  to  Buffalo  Creek  in  1799  to  take  charge  of 
Johnston’s  sawmill,  and  the  next  year  he  and  Otis  Ingalls 
began  to  clear  land  in  the  present  town  of  Newstead.  Hop¬ 
kins  that  year  harvested  the  first  wheat  grown  on  the  Hol¬ 
land  Purchase,  but  he  had  to  haul  it  across  the  Black  Rock 
ferry  and  down  the  river  to  Chippawa  to  have  it  ground. 
Benjamin  Ellicott  and  John  Thompson  in  1799  bought  300 
acres  including  the  present  site  of  Williamsville.  There 
Thompson  built  a  sawmill  and  a  log  house  for  a  dwell¬ 
ing.  The  house  still  stands  (1931),  though  it  now  is 
clapboarded.  According  to  the  present  owner,  it  was  erected 
in  1797.  The  Ellicott-Thompson  property  passed  in  1804  to 
David  E.  Evans  and  Jonas  Williams,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Andrew  Ellicott,  from  whom  the  present  name  of  the  village 
evolved.  For  the  next  three  or  four  years  going  to  mill  meant 
trips  either  to  Chippawa  or  Batavia,  but  about  1805  Asa 
Ransom  built  a  gristmill  at  Clarence  Hollow.  Peter  Vande- 
venter  in  1801  took  a  farm  and  opened  a  tavern  in  Newstead. 
Other  early  settlers  along  the  Batavia  road  were  Asa  Chap¬ 
man,  Otis  Ingalls,  Orlando  Hopkins,  Timothy  Jayne,  David 
Cully,  Samuel  Kelsy,  Henry  Lake,  Benjamin  Gardner  and 
William  Lewis.  In  1805  Archibald  S.  Clarke  bought  land 
about  a  half  mile  from  Akron.  Here  within  the  next  two 
years  he  opened  the  first  store  in  the  present  Erie  county, 
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outside  Buffalo.  Mr.  Clarke  became  a  prosperous  merchant 
and  active  in  political  and  civic  affairs. 

The  surveyor  who  in  1803  laid  out  the  Middle,  or  Big 
Tree,  road  from  Geneseo  to  Lake  Erie  was  Jabez  Warren. 
He  located  in  1802  at  Middlebury  and  removed  in  1804  to 
the  neighborhood  of  East  Aurora,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  son,  William  Warren,  in  1805.  Henry  Godfrey  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Emerson  also  were  settlers  in  this  place.  Alanson 
Eggleston,  Amos  Woodward  and  William  Sheldon  in  1803 
bought  lots  on  the  present  site  of  Lancaster.  Didymus  C. 
Kinney  in  the  same  year  located  in  the  present  town  of  East 
Hamburg,  where  Cotton  Fletcher,  who  surveyed  the  south 
towns,  also  bought  land.  Charles  and  Oliver  Johnson,  Samuel 
Eaton  and  Samuel  Beebe  settled  in  the  present  town  of  Boston 
in  1803.  John  Cummings  in  1804  became  the  first  settler 
in  Hamburg.  Ezekiel  Smith  came  to  that  town  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  bringing  his  seven  sons.  David  Eddy  located  near  Pot¬ 
ter’s  Corners,  where  Asa  Sprague  soon  became  his  neighbor. 
A  small  mill  for  grinding  corn  was  built  near  that  point  in 
1805  and  a  sawmill  on  Smoke’s  creek  the  following  year. 
Quaker  settlers  in  the  East  Hamburg  region  had  become 
numerous  enough  by  1806  to  build  a  Friends’  meeting  house 
and  a  school  at  Potter’s  Corners.  Joel  Harvey  in  1804  became 
the  first  settler  in  the  present  town  of  Evans,  opening  a 
tavern.  Another  gristmill  was  built  by  John  Cummings  on 
Eighteen  Mile  creek  in  1807.  Seth  and  Samuel  Abbott  built 
their  homes  in  1807  at  the  place  thenceforth  to  be  known  as 
Abbott’s  Corners.  William  Allen  made  the  first  settlement 
in  Wales  in  1806.  Ebenezer  and  John  Holmes  came  to  that 
locality  in  1808.  Arthur  Humphrey,  Abner  Currier  and 
Jared  Scott  located  in  the  town  of  Holland  in  1807.  The  first 
settlements  in  Eden  were  made  by  Elisha  Welch  and  Samuel 
Tubbs  in  1809.  In  the  same  year  Humphrey  Smith  began 
building  a  gristmill  at  Griffin’s  Mills.  Jacob  Taylor  in  1809 
built  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill  at  Taylor’s  Hollow  in  Collins. 
Abraham  Tucker,  Stephen  Sisson,  Sylvanus  Hussey,  Isaac 
Hathaway  and  Thomas  Bills  were  other  settlers  of  that  year 
in  Collins  or  North  Collins.  George  Richmond  located  three 
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miles  from  Springville  in  Sardinia,  preceded  in  1807  by 
Christopher  Stone  and  John  Albro.  Richard  Buffum  in  1810 
became  the  first  settler  in  Colden.  In  the  same  year  Moses 
Fenno,  Joseph  Freeman,  William  Snow,  John  Estabrook  and 
Arunah  Hibbard  located  in  Alden.  The  first  settler  on  the 
present  site  of  Tonawanda  village  was  Henry  Anguish,  who 
opened  a  tavern  there  in  1811.  He  was  preceded  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  by  John  Hershey,  John  King  and  Alexander 
Logan  in  1805  and  by  Oliver  Standard  and  others  in  1806. 

Up  to  1807  the  present  county  of  Niagara  was  mostly  a 
wilderness  outside  of  the  settlements  on  the  river.  A  few 
farms  were  opened  on  the  Ridge  and  Batavia  roads.  In  the 
next  five  years  settlers  broke  into  the  woods  in  the  plains 
district  between  the  escarpment  and  the  lake  all  the  way  from 
the  river  to  Twelve  Mile  creek.  Prominent  among  the  early 
settlers  were  Aaron  Childs,  Silas  Hopkins,  Achish  Pool, 
Philip,  Jesse  and  John  Beach,  William  Molyneux,  Harvey 
Steadman,  Sparrow  Sage,  Caleb  W.  Raymond,  James  Lyman, 
John  and  David  Morrison,  Zebulon  Barnum,  Oliver  Castle, 
Jedidiah  Riggs,  Isaac  Southwell,  Daniel  Brown.  The  first 
settler  on  the  site  of  Lockport  was  Charles  Wilbur  in  1805. 
Reuben  Wilson  in  1810  settled  in  the  town  which  now  bears 
his  name.  John  Eastman  and  Gilbert  Purdy  came  about  the 
same  time.  Henry  Lockwood,  Robert  Waterhouse  and 
Stephen  Sheldon  were  still  earlier  settlers  in  the  present  town 
of  Wilson.  Burgoyne  Kemp  and  Peter  Hopkins  arrived  in 
the  present  town  of  Newfane  in  1808.  In  1810  James  Van 
Horn  completed  the  first  Van  Horn  gristmill  on  Eighteen 
Mile  creek  near  Olcott.  In  the  following  year  Jacob  Albright 
built  a  sawmill  on  Keg  creek.  Jacob  Fitts  in  1810  located  a 
farm  in  the  present  town  of  Somerset.  As  early  as  1800 
Joshua  Slaton  began  clearing  a  farm  in  the  present  town  of 
Royalton.  Others  joined  him,  giving  the  place  the  name  of 
Slaton  Settlement. 

Youngstown  as  early  as  1806  had  a  school,  kept  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Coggswell,  who  was  one  of  several  settlers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Isaac  Swain  bought  a  farm  there  in  1807.  He 
previously  had  lived,  since  1805,  on  the  Military  road  near 
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Gill  creek.  The  place  did  not  develop  its  name,  however, 
until  1808,  when  John  Young  opened  the  first  store  in  the 
village. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  site  of  North  Tonawanda  was 
made  by  George  N.  Burger,  who  opened  a  tavern  there  in 
1809. 


BLACK  ROCK 

While  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek  was 
taking  form  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
another  village  was  laid  out  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
city  of  Buffalo. 

As  early  as  1795,  Capt.  Daniel  Dobbins  found  a  family 
operating  a  ferry  as  a  business  at  Black  Rock.  The  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Farmer’s  Brother  in  1798  pre¬ 
senting  the  tract  on  Scajaquada  creek  to  Jones  and  Parrish. 
The  sachem  described  the  land  as  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  “about  three  miles  below  Black  Rock.”  The  spot 
indicated  was  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Fort  street  a  little 
below  the  old  pumping  station.  Here  a  great  triangular  rock 
projected  into  the  river.  It  was  about  200  feet  wide  at  the 
northern  end  and  extended  south  about  300  feet.  Its  surface 
was  flat  and  its  color  is  indicated  by  its  name.  It  rose  four 
or  five  feet  above  the  normal  level  of  the  river  and  caused  an 
eddy  into  which  boats  could  be  pulled  out  of  the  current.  The 
rock  thus  formed  a  natural  dock. 

It  was  a  favorite  landing  and  fishing  place  for  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  naturally  the  early  white  travelers  made  use  of  it 
in  crossing  the  river.  In  1800  a  man  named  Con.  O’Neil  ran 
the  ferry,  but  he  and  his  family  were  still  the  only  persons 
who  lived  there.  At  different  times  several  men  operated  a 
ferry  to  this  point  from  the  Canada  side. 

The  route  from  New  Amsterdam  to  the  rock  followed  the 
present  Commercial  street  along  the  banks  of  Little  Buffalo 
and  Big  Buffalo  creek  till  it  reached  the  lake  and  thence  used 
nature’s  highway  along  the  beach. 

The  rock  and  adjoining  land  were  within  the  Mile  Strip 
reserved  by  the  State.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1798, 
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directing  a  survey  of  the  strip,  ordered,  also,  that  a  town  site 
be  laid  out  upon  it  and  that  lots  not  exceeding  five  acres  in 
area  be  offered  for  sale.  It  did  not  specify  the  location,  and 
no  immediate  steps  were  taken  by  the  surveyor  general ;  but 
by  1802  the  State’s  plans  had  been  developed  sufficiently  to 
cause  Mr.  Ellicott  some  anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  New 
Amsterdam.  In  May  of  that  year  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Busti  that 
the  Legislature  had  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  Indian 
title  to  the  Mile  Strip.  “There  is,”  he  continued,  “a  situa¬ 
tion  on  said  lands,  intended  to  be  purchased,  equally  or  more 
advantageous  for  a  town  than  New  Amsterdam;  so  that,  if 
the  State  shall  make  the  intended  purchase  this  summer,  and 
offer  this  spot  for  sale  before  New  Amsterdam  gets  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  ‘nick  of  time’  will  be  lost  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  that  place.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  legislative  act  cited  by  Mr. 
Ellicott  provided  that  there  should  be  no  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  people  to  use  the  ferry. 

The  State  secured  the  deed  from  the  Indians,  under  date 
of  August  20,  1802,  and  the  following  year  a  survey  was 
begun  by  Joseph  Annin,  who  was  associated  with  the  business 
which  Augustus  Porter  was  developing.  The  result  of  that 
survey  is  described  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  W.  Dwight,  the 
elder,  president  of  Yale  College,  who  visited  the  Niagara 
Frontier  in  1804.  He  wrote: 

“At  Black  Rock,  a  town,  which  is  a  mile  square,  is  laid 
out  by  the  State  into  house  lots.  The  lots  are  to  be  disposed 
of  at  public  sale  in  December  of  this  year,  upon  terms  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted.  Should  they  be  equitable,  the 
trade  which  I  mentioned  will  soon  center  here.  Between  this 
rock  and  the  shore  is  the  only  secure  harbor  on  the  American 
and  a  much  better  one  than  on  the  British  side  of  the  lake 
within  a  great  distance.” 

Meanwhile,  Augustus  Porter  had  secured  his  contract 
from  the  United  States  government  to  supply  the  posts  along 
the  Canadian  frontier,  leading  to  the  organization  of  Porter, 
Barton  &  Co.  This  firm  transported  its  goods  from  Schlosser 
to  Black  Rock  by  boats  that  were  poled  up  the  river,  and 
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at .  the  rock  the  cargoes  were  transferred  to  lake  vessels. 
These  used,  however,  not  principally  the  ferry  rock  at  the 
foot  of  Fort  street,  but  the  point  now  called  Bird  island.  The 
quiet  water  between  Bird  island  and  the  main  shore  evidently 
was  the  harbor  to  which  Dr.  Dwight  referred.  Mr.  Porter’s 
reminiscences  record  the  building  of  the  sloop  Contractor, 
64  tons,  at  this  place  in  the  winter  of  1802-03. 

The  mile-square  village,  described  by  Dr.  Dwight,  was 
extensive  enough  to  include  both  Bird  island  and  the  ferry 
landing,  the  use  of  which  was  not  interrupted.  The  name 
Black  Rock  appears  to  have  been  applied  confusingly  to  both 
landing  places.  The  village  itself  did  not  attract  much  pop¬ 
ulation  for  the  next  ten  years. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  BUFFALO 

The  earliest  representative  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  who  came  into  direct  relations  with  Buffalo  was  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  northern  district. 
This  official  in  the  years  following  the  Revolution  was  Gen. 
Israel  Chapin,  a  distinguished  old  soldier.  When  he  died  in 
1795,  an  Indian  council  requested  that  his  son,  Capt.  Israel 
Chapin,  Jr.,  who  had  been  his  deputy,  should  be  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  Capt.  Chapin  served  acceptably  until  the 
administration  of  Jefferson  brought  a  general  change  in 
Federal  office-holders. 

Among  the  ardent  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  two  men 
from  Suffield,  Ct.,  named  Granger.  They  were  cousins,  came 
from  notable  Revolutionary  stock,  and,  following  the  example 
of  many  enterprising  young  Americans  of  their  time,  they 
started  their  careers  by  going  into  the  wilderness  to  survey 
land.  They  were  employed  at  this  work  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  where  Mr.  Jefferson  made  their  acquaintance. 
When  he  became  President  in  1801,  he  appointed  Gideon 
Granger,  who  by  this  time  had  become  a  brilliant  lawyer, 
to  be  Postmaster  General,  and  in  due  time  Erastus  Granger 
was  given  the  post  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in 
succession  to  Capt.  Chapin. 

Incidentally,  or  perhaps  primarily,  Mr.  Jefferson  thus 
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Desk  of  Erastus  Granger  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society 
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planted  in  Western  New  York  a  very  earnest  and  capable 
political  supporter.  There  was  special  need  for  such  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  party  in  this  section,  for,  not  only  was  the 
population  mainly  Federalist,  but  New  York  was  the  home 
State  of  Aaron  Burr,  who,  by  throwing  the  election  of  1800 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  revealed  himself  as  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  Jefferson. 

The  office  of  the  Indian  agent  up  to  this  time  had  been  at 
Canandaigua.  Mr.  Granger  promptly  transferred  it  to  Buf¬ 
falo.  In  addition  to  his  post  as  Indian  agent,  he  was  appointed 
in  December,  1803,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  Creek. 
By  coming  here  he  could  combine  the  two  offices,  and  there 
were  others  on  the  horizon.  Within  a  few  months  (Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1804),  he  had  been  named  postmaster  at  Buffalo  Creek. 
At  the  end  of  another  year  (December  20,  1805),  he  added 
to  his  honors  a  designation  as  collector  of  the  port  of  Buffalo 
Creek. 

Thus  Mr.  Granger,  not  only  brought  the  United  States 
government  into  Buffalo,  but  he  combined  in  his  own  person 
all  there  was  of  it  locally,  and  four  Federal  offices  were  a  good 
many  for  a  little  frontier  village  containing  on  March  30, 
1804,  only  sixteen  rude  log  houses. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Granger  fixed 
the  name  which  the  town  was  to  bear  in  future.  The  short¬ 
lived  effort  of  Mr.  Ellicott  to  make  it  New  Amsterdam  could 
not  survive  the  official  decision  for  Buffalo  Creek.  Usage 
and  eventually  official  sanction  dropped  “Creek,”  as  applied 
to  the  village  and  city,  but  it  was  retained  until  recent  years 
by  the  Federal  government  as  the  name  of  the  customs 
district. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined  by  any  records  which  sur¬ 
vived  the  burning  of  Washington  in  1814,  there  was  no 
regular  mail  service  to  Buffalo  before  Mr.  Granger’s  time. 
The  first  mail  carrier  to  the  frontier  after  the  United  States 
took  possession  of  Fort  Niagara  was  Philip  Beach,  who  then 
lived  near  Scottsville.  He  used  the  direct  route  through  Lewis¬ 
ton,  making  camp  at  night,  since  there  were  no  settlers  with 
whom  he  could  stop.  He  provided  postal  communication, 
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however,  only  with  the  fort.  With  the  change  in  administra¬ 
tion  the  contract  passed  to  Augustus  Porter.  His  carriers 
adopted  the  route  through  Buffalo,  crossing  the  river  by  the 
Black  Rock  ferry  and  using  the  good  Canadian  roads  on  the 
other  side.  Thus  in  1803  mail  reached  Buffalo  by  horseback 
once  in  two  weeks. 

The  advent  of  Mr.  Granger  gave  Buffalo  a  distinct  place 
on  the  map  of  the  United  States  and  brought  mail  service  to 
the  populace  as  well  as  to  the  garrison  at  the  fort.  Mr. 
Granger,  furthermore,  was  a  real  settler,  who  made  his  per¬ 
manent  home  here  and  became  a  very  useful  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  community.  Though  he  began  as  a 
boarder  at  Crow’s  tavern,  he  soon  acquired  a  farm  on 
Scajaquada  creek,  including  the  present  site  of  Forest  Lawn 
cemetery.  Just  north  of  the  present  Main-street  entrance 
to  the  cemetery,  he  built  one  of  the  first  frame  houses  in 
Buffalo.  He  bought  the  sawmill  which  William  Johnston  had 
erected.  The  stream  itself  was  known  for  a  time  as  Granger’s 
creek.  He  opened  a  stone  quarry  and  contributed  in  many 
ways  to  the  expansion  of  the  town’s  business.  He  soon  ex¬ 
tended  his  political  activity  to  local  government,  becoming 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  (Jeffersonian)  party  and  in 
time  a  puisne  judge.  Above  all,  he  established  an  influence 
with  his  Indian  charges  which  proved  of  great  value  to  the 
country  when  the  supreme  test  came. 

GROWING  BUFFALO 

By  the  terms  which  he  obtained  from  the  Holland  Land 
company  in  1798,  William  Johnston  was  five  years  ahead  of 
any  other  settler  in  obtaining  title  to  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  future  Buffalo.  In  addition  to  providing  the  sites  for 
most  of  the  houses  that  were  erected  before  the  survey,  Johns¬ 
ton  started  the  first  manufacturing  industry  by  building  his 
sawmill  on  Scajaquada  creek.  His  son  John,  part  Indian, 
must  have  been  the  first  Buffalo  boy  who  was  sent  away  to 
college.  The  young  man  was  educated  at  Yale.  His  death, 
however,  occurred  soon  after  that  of  his  father,  and  the 
Johnston  property  eventually  was  sold  under  a  mortgage. 
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The  advantages  of  Buffalo  Creek  impressed  Capt.  Samuel 
Pratt  of  Westminster,  Vt.,  when  he  passed  through  here  in 
1802  on  an  expedition  to  the  upper  lakes  to  buy  furs.  Capt. 
Pratt  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  who,  as  a  boy  of  twelve, 
had  enlisted  immediately  after  the  news  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
served  through  virtually  the  entire  war.  After  returning 
to  Vermont  from  his  fur-trading  travels,  he  built  a  substan¬ 
tial  coach  and  two  covered  wagons,  and  with  this  caravan 
he  brought  his  wife,  children  and  goods  across  the  state, 
arriving  at  Buffalo  in  September,  1804.  His  was  the  first 
family  coach  ever  seen  here.  He  bought  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Main  and  Exchange  streets  and  built  a  house,  which 
served  at  first  as  both  dwelling  and  store.  His  trade  was 
with  whites  and  Indians,  among  whom  he  soon  acquired 
great  influence.  A  little  later  he  developed  a  farm  on  Ohio 
street.  He  also  operated  a  ferry  across  Buffalo  creek.  He 
brought  his  aged  parents  here  from  Vermont  in  1805.  This 
energetic  New  Englander  became  the  founder  of  a  family 
of  business  men,  whose  successive  generations  have  continued 
ever  since  to  fill  a  large  place  in  the  life  of  Buffalo. 

Besides  Pratt’s,  the  principal  mercantile  house  was  an 
establishment  known  as  the  Contractors’  store.  It  was 
started  in  1804  by  a  company  handling  supplies  for  military 
posts  in  the  West  and  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
street,  near  Seneca.  The  clerk  in  charge  at  first  was  Samuel 
Tupper.  He  built  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Tupper 
streets.  In  the  fall  of  1805,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
Genesee  county  and  in  later  years  became  a  judge  of  Niagara 
county.  His  successor  in  charge  of  the  Contractors’  store 
was  Vincent  Grant,  who  continued  in  business  here  for  many 
years. 

The  village  baker  was  John  Despard,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  a  shop  on  Washington  street  between  Exchange  and 
Seneca.  He  afterward  bought  a  farm  at  Best  and  Jefferson 
streets. 

Another  business  man  mentioned  in  early  chronicles  was 
Joshua  Gillett,  who  had  a  store  at  Main  street  and  the  Ter- 
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race.  The  descent  from  the  Terrace  at  this  point  was  known 
as  Gillett’s  hill. 

William  Hull  continued  the  silversmith  business  which 
Asa  Ransom  had  started. 

Zenas  Barker  about  1805  built  a  double  log  house  on  the 
Terrace  a  little  west  of  Main  street,  facing  south,  where  he 
kept  a  popular  inn.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  Niagara 
county  in  1813. 

The  other  principal  tavern  was  kept  by  John  Crow  on 
the  south  side  of  Exchange  street  a  little  west  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Crow  came  from  Oneida  county  in  1801  or  1802,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  brother-in-law,  Zerah  Phelps.  Neither  re¬ 
mained  here  many  years. 

In  1806  Crow’s  property  was  bought  by  Joseph  Landon, 
who  had  been  a  surveyor  associated  with  Augustus  Porter 
in  Ohio.  Mr.  Porter  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Ellicott  as  a 
suitable  man  to  maintain  a  good  inn.  The  house  became  a 
center  of  political  and  social  life.  It  was  known  by  Mr.  Lan- 
don’s  name  while  he  owned  it,  but  after  his  removal  to  Lock- 
port,  about  1820,  it  developed  into  the  Mansion  House. 

As  early  as  1801,  a  young  physician  from  Oneida  county, 
Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin,  visited  Buffalo  and  decided  that  the 
prospects  of  the  place  were  such  as  to  make  it  a  good  location 
for  a  man  of  his  profession.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Ellicott  pro¬ 
posing  to  bring  40  good  settlers  if  land  could  be  bought,  but 
the  Holland  company  was  not  yet  ready  to  sell  village  lots. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin  brought  his  wife  and  his 
little  black  bag  here  in  1803.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
take  a  house  in  Fort  Erie,  because  he  could  find  no  place  to 
live  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Consequently  he  began  to 
establish  an  international  practice.  After  about  two  years 
he  built  a  house  on  Swan  street  between  Main  and  Pearl,  on 
the  site  afterward  known  for  many  years  as  the  Chapin 
block.  He  soon  was  a  leading  citizen,  both  professionally 
and  politically.  He  was  as  ardent  a  Federalist  as  Erastus 
Granger  was  a  Republican,  to  give  the  Jeffersonian  party 
the  name  which  it  then  used. 

Another  educated  man,  of  unique  type,  also  settled  in 
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Buffalo  in  1803.  He  was  Stephen  Louis  Le  Couteulx,  to 
which  he  might  add  “de  Caumont”  when  he  cared  to  use  his 
complete  name.  He  came  from  a  French  family  that  for 
more  than  three  centuries  had  been  world  famous  for  its 
wealth  and  business  activities.  He  was  related  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lafayette.  The  great  Le  Couteulx  financial  house 
maintained  branches  in  most  European  countries,  and  Louis 
had  represented  it  in  both  Spain  and  England  before  he  came 
to  America  to  negotiate  with  Robert  Morris  for  a  settlement 
of  loans  made  during  the  Revolution.  Le  Couteulx  bought 
.  an  estate  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  the  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Robert  Morris.  The  Frenchman  returned  to 
France  in  1789,  just  in  time  to  be  caught  in  the  vortex  of 
the  Jacobin  revolution.  Not  only  his  wealth  and  position, 
but  his  religion  as  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  made  him  a 
special  object  of  Jacobin  enmity.  He  escaped  to  England  in 
an  open  boat.  On  his  return  to  this  country,  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  not  lived  happily,  refused  to  join  him.  He  sold 
his  estate,  and,  after  spending  some  years  in  business  in 
Albany,  the  French  emigre  attempted  to  migrate  to  Detroit. 
The  natural  route  to  that  place  took  him  to  Fort  Niagara 
and  through  Canada.  No  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  river 
than  the  British  commandant  at  Fort  George,  refusing  to 
recognize  Le  Couteulx’s  American  naturalization,  arrested 
him  as  an  enemy  subject  who  had  entered  British  territory 
without  a  passport.  Great  Britain  and  France  at  that  time 
(1800)  were  at  war.  He  was  detained  in  Canada  till  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens. 

When  at  last  he  was  released  he  came  to  Buffalo  in  July, 
1803,  where  he  bought  several  lots.  The  following  year  he 
built  a  house  on  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Exchange  streets.  Here  he  opened  a  drugstore.  He 
became  at  once  a  notable  figure  in  the  little  settlement.  He 
dressed  in  the  elegant  fashion  of  eighteenth-century  France, 
wearing  a  queue,  knee  breeches,  long  stockings  and  large 
shoe  buckles.  He  observed  the  punctilious  manners  of  the 
Old  Regime.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  firm  Republican,  both 
in  the  broad  and  the  party  sense.  He  took  an  active  part 
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in  the  fortunes  of  the  local  Jeffersonian  group.  When  the 
town  of  Erie  was  created  he  became  town  clerk  and  in  time 
county  clerk.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
Mr.  Ellicott,  whom  he  served  as  a  local  agent.  He  bought  a 
farm  out  Main  street  and  eventually  rebuilt  his  house  with 
brick.  He  lived  till  1840. 

EARLY  COMMERCE 

After  his  visit  to  this  region  in  1804,  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwight,  the  elder,  wrote: 

New  Amsterdam  is  at  present  the  thoroughfare  for 
all  the  commerce  and  traveling  interchangeably  going 
on  between  the  Eastern  states  (including  New  York  and 
New  Jersey)  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  great 
Western  lakes.  .  .  .  The  period  is  not  distant  when  the 
commerce  of  this  neighborhood  will  become  a  great 
national  object  and  involve  no  small  part  of  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  millions. 

It  required  some  vision  for  the  learned  traveler  to  make 
this  prophecy,  so  far  as  New  Amsterdam  was  concerned,  for 
the  principal  commercial  activity  that  he  really  saw  was  at 
Black  Rock  and  Fort  Erie.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  sight  of  seven  vessels,  giving  evidence  of  the 
proportions  to  which  lake  trade  was  growing.  Fort  Erie, 
having  a  dock  and  good  highway  connections,  continued  to 
be  the  chief  port  at  this  end  of  the  lake  for  some  years  after 
the  termination  of  British  jurisdiction  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river. 

On  the  American  side,  water-borne  traffic  at  first  was 
mostly  by  coasters,  which  were  open  boats.  Concerning  the 
land  route  to  Lake  Erie,  Capt.  Daniel  Dobbins  wrote :  “From 
1808  to  1812,  a  good  portion  of  the  transportation  was  by 
wagons  from  Albany  to  Black  Rock,  Buffalo  at  that  time 
being  but  a  mere  hamlet  and  of  but  little  account  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view.” 

This  traffic  had  the  choice  of  two  roads  from  Batavia, 
both  of  which,  as  described  by  Dr.  Dwight,  were  inconceiv- 
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ably  bad.  Some  years  later  the  principal  highway  was  cor¬ 
duroyed  with  logs,  laid  with  little  regard  for  uniformity  of 
size  or  smoothness  of  driveway.  Elijah  D.  Efner,  writing 
more  than  half  a  century  after  he  traveled  over  it,  declared 
that  he  could  not  remember  ever  having  seen  so  bad  a  road. 
The  highway  traffic  commonly  turned  at  the  Guideboard 
road  (now  North  street  and  Porter  avenue),  and  conse¬ 
quently  did  not  enter  the  Buffalo  of  that  day,  unless  travelers 
came  here  to  find  inns. 

Naturally  the  water  route  was  preferred  for  heavy 
freight,  even  though  it  involved  several  transfers  of  cargo. 
This  route  was  used  by  Americans  as  early  as  1797  to  ship 
salt  from  Syracuse  to  Pittsburgh.  The  trade  was  developed 
systematically  by  Gen.  James  O’Hara  of  Pittsburgh  in  1798. 
Schenectady  boats,  as  they  were  called,  took  the  cargoes  from 
Oneida  lake,  including  goods  from  New  York  and  Boston 
which  reached  Syracuse  by  portage  from  the  Mohawk.  These 
light  boats  were  poled  up  stream  and  hauled  by  wagons 
around  rapids.  Coasting  boats  carried  the  freight  from 
Oswego  to  Lewiston,  whence  it  was  portaged  to  Schlosser, 
brought  up  the  river  to  Black  Rock,  transshipped  to  Erie, 
Pa.,  thence  hauled  on  wagons  to  Waterford,  Pa.,  and  sent 
by  “keel  boats”  down  French  creek  and  the  Allegheny  river 
to  destination.  Return  cargoes  were  made  up  of  provisions, 
such  as  flour  and  pork,  furs  and  high-proof  spirits.  Most  of 
the  settlers  in  Western  Pennsylvania  were  expert  distillers 
and  converted  their  crops  into  liquid  form  as  the  cheapest 
way  of  getting  them  to  market. 

After  the  organization  of  Porter,  Barton  &  Co.,  the  salt 
business  began  to  reach  large  proportions.  This  firm  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  State  the  exclusive  right  to  transport  goods 
over  the  Niagara  Falls  portage.  Hence,  its  interests  impelled 
it  to  facilitate  the  increase  of  trade  as  much  as  possible.  It 
placed  on  the  river  a  fleet  of  four  or  five  “Durham  boats.” 
These  were  similar  to  the  keel  boats  which  furnished  freight 
transportation  on  all  Western  rivers.  The  boat  had  a  run¬ 
ning  board  on  each  side.  Men  thrust  poles  into  the  river 
bottom  and,  putting  their  shoulders  to  these,  walked  the 
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length  of  the  running  board,  shoving  the  vessel  up  stream. 
A  boat  would  carry  from  125  to  150  barrels  of  salt.  These 
were  unloaded  at  Bird  island,  where  the  company  built  a 
pier  and  a  warehouse.  The  lake  boats,  which  next  took  the 
cargoes,  were  worked  out  of  the  river  by  rowing  or  towing 
with  oxen,  when  the  wind  did  not  serve. 

Black  Rock  became  the  great  salt  exchange  for  the  entire 
West.  Merchants  came  from  Pittsburgh  and  other  points. 
Porter,  Barton  &  Co.  had  a  building  on  the  dock  itself  and 
about  1815  erected  still  a  third  warehouse  near  the  foot  of 
Breckinridge  street.  An  important  customer  in  eastbound 
traffic  was  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  shipped  furs  from  the 
upper  lakes  by  way  of  Black  Rock  and  the  Niagara.  This 
commerce,  however,  was  handled  at  natural  landing  places 
along  the  river  bank,  very  little  improved.  Except  two  or 
three  rude  taverns  and  stores,  there  was  virtually  no  town¬ 
building,  owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  the  State  in  placing 
lots  on  sale. 

The  activity  along  the  Niagara  front  was  not  limited  to 
the  transshipment  of  goods  going  to  the  West  and  the  East. 
Improvement  of  the  ferry  service  and  the  opening  of  high¬ 
ways  brought  much  emigrant  trade  to  Black  Rock.  The  one- 
man  boat  gave  place  to  a  vessel  32  feet  long  and  8  feet  beam, 
propelled  by  sweeps  and  requiring  a  crew  of  three  to  five 
men.  The  great  fiat-surfaced  rock  was  of  the  right  height 
to  permit  teams  to  drive  from  it  directly  on  board  the  boat. 
Hence,  emigrant  wagons  could  cross  the  river  without  un¬ 
loading.  Many  patrons  came,  for  the  route  through  Canada 
was  favored  by  people  seeking  homes  in  Michigan,  not  to 
mention  the  large  number  of  settlers  who  located  in  the 
British  province. 

The  river  front  developed,  also,  some  shipbuilding.  Scaja- 
quada  creek  was  much  used  as  a  place  for  putting  ships  in 
winter  quarters  and  refitting  them.  Capt.  Dobbins  refitted 
a  schooner  there  in  the  winter  of  1809-10,  though  there  was, 
of  course,  no  dry  dock  or  other  conveniences  except  such  as 
nature  provided.  Nails,  tar,  hawsers  and  similar  material 
had  to  be  brought  from  the  East  or  from  Pittsburgh.  In 
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1812,  however,  Capt.  Asa  Stannarcl  opened  a  little  shipyard 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scajaquada. 

Navy  island,  where  half  a  dozen  or  more  vessels  were 
built  under  the  British,  was  not  kept  up  as  a  shipyard,  but 
some  boats  were  built  at  Fort  Erie.  The  principal  Ameri¬ 
can  centers,  both  for  construction  and  navigation,  were  Erie, 
Pa.,  and  Detroit.  Building  in  the  Buffalo  district,  however, 
steadily  increased.  Besides  the  Contractor,  launched  by 
Porter,  Barton  &  Co.  at  Black  Rock  in  1803,  a  30-ton  sloop 
was  laid  down  by  the  United  States  government  in  Cayuga 
creek  in  1803-4;  an  80-ton  schooner  was  built  at  Black  Rock 
in  1809  and  two  vessels  of  60  tons  each  in  1810. 

This  river-front  business  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  present  Buffalo,  but  it  passed  by  the 
front  door  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  of  early  years.  Owing  to 
the  bar  at  its  mouth,  only  small  boats  could  enter  that  har¬ 
bor.  Nevertheless,  it  was  used  to  some  extent.  As  early  as 
November,  1802,  the  open  boat  Lark  cleared  from  this  point 
for  Erie — perhaps  the  pioneer  of  the  great  fleets  that  now 
crowd  the  creek.  The  sloop  Surprise,  25  tons,  was  built  in 
Buffalo  creek  in  1805  and  the  Commencement,  30  tons,  in 
1810. 

The  leadership  of  Black  Rock  in  the  forwarding  trade 
resulted  in  an  effort  to  have  the  customs  house  removed  to 
that  place.  Peter  B.  Porter,  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
who  lived  at  that  time  in  Canandaigua,  presented  a  resolu¬ 
tion  directing  the  change.  Erastus  Granger,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  October  20,  1809,  voiced 
the  local  opposition.  From  this  protest  it  is  learned  that 
Buffalo  creek  was  “a  good  harbor.”  “Vessels  often  lie  off 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  receive  loading.”  Moreover,  open 
boats  still  were  doing  “some  business”  on  the  lake,  and  Mr. 
Granger  declared  that  these  uniformly  used  the  harbor  of 
Buffalo  creek.  Furthermore,  Buffalo  already  contained  43 
families  and  was  growing  rapidly.  Black  Rock,  on  the  other 
hand,  consisted  of  a  ferry  house,  a  tavern,  a  store,  one  white 
and  two  negro  families  and  two  families  living  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  farther  down  the  river.  The  shipping  point  was 
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not  at  Black  Rock,  but  at  a  “reef  of  rocks  called  Bird  island,” 
a  mile  from  the  famous  ferry  landing.  Settlement  of  the 
place  could  not  proceed,  as  the  State  had  enacted  no  law  for 
selling  lots.  These  statements,  Mr.  Granger  assured  the  sec¬ 
retary,  were  “founded  on  facts.” 

After  struggling  with  the  problem  for  some  eighteen 
months,  Congress  dodged  it  by  enacting  that  the  office  of 
collector  for  Buffalo  Creek  should  be  kept  at  such  place  as 
the  President  should  designate.  Inasmuch  as  both  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  and  Mr.  Granger  were  good  Republicans,  President  Madi¬ 
son  apparently  was  at  his  wit’s  end.  He  compromised  the 
issue  as  best  he  could  by  ordering  (March  2,  1811,)  that  the 
port  of  entry  should  be  at  Black  Rock  from  April  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1  and  at  Buffalo  for  the  remainder  of  each  year.  The 
harassed  executive  could  not  foresee  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  communities  of  43  and  5  families  respectively  would 
grow  into  one. 

In  1811  Lewiston  was  made  the  port  of  entry  for  the 
points  down  the  river.  Previously  the  port  had  been  at  Fort 
Niagara.  At  the  upper  terminus  of  the  portage,  Augustus 
Porter  built  a  gristmill  in  1807  and  soon  added  a  rope  fac¬ 
tory,  a  tannery,  a  carding  factory  and  an  inn.  He  built  a 
fine  dwelling  house  for  himself  in  1808,  and  the  future  city 
of  Niagara  Falls  had  ten  or  twelve  other  houses  by  1812. 
About  this  time  the  village  commonly  was  called  Manchester. 
Joshua  Fairbanks  opened  the  first  tavern  in  1807.  Isaac 
Colt  and  Gad  Pierce  also  had  inns  between  the  falls  and 
Lewiston.  Other  early  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  were 
James  and  Adoniram  Evringham,  William  Miller,  William 
and  Joseph  Howell,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Philemon  Baldwin, 
Erastus  Parks  and  Jacob  Hovey.  William  Valentine  and 
John  Sims,  boat  builders,  located  at  Schlosser.  Aft£r  Mr. 
Porter  removed  from  the  Stedman  house,  Enos  Boughton  in 

1809  converted  it  into  an  inn.  James  Field  came  in  1808. 
He  soon  opened  a  tavern,  which  became  a  favorite  meeting 
place  for  the  pioneers.  John  Young  and  John  Witmer  in 

1810  settled  on  farms  on  Gill  creek  at  some  distance  from 
the  river. 
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OUT  MAIN  STREET 

The  tendency  to  move  out  Main  street  began  almost  as 
soon  as  the  Indian  trail  was  widened  into  a  highway.  John¬ 
ston’s  sawmill  on  Scajaquada  creek  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Maj.  Perry  (apparently  Nathan  Perry,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  town  of  Erie).  He  lived  in 
a  log  house  near  the  mill  and  had  a  smaller  house  for  the 
sawyer.  Later  the  property  was  transferred  to  Erastus 
Granger.  Perry  in  1805  took  into  his  sawyer’s  house  a  young 
man  named  William  Hodge,  who  came  from  Otsego  county. 
The  party  of  about  twenty  persons  with  whom  Hodge  trav¬ 
eled  made  the  entire  journey  in  an  open  rowboat,  which  they 
hauled  over  the  several  portages,  including  the  one  around 
Niagara  falls.  In  this  manner  Hodge  brought  his  wife,  his 
two  young  children  and  his  few  possessions.  He  had  come 
to  stay.  He  was  a  handy  man  with  tools  and  was  not  long 
content  to  work  around  the  sawmill.  Within  a  year  he  had 
a  house  of  his  own  on  what  is  now  the  southeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Ferry  streets. 

At  this  place  there  was  a  great  natural  spring,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  which  still  is  preserved  by  the  name  of  Cold  Spring. 
It  was  surrounded  by  steep,  sloping  banks  except  where  the 
outlet  allowed  the  water  to  escape  toward  the  northeast. 
Large  trees  shaded  it.  Travelers  along  Main  street  com¬ 
monly  stopped  there  for  water.  The  spring  was  in  later 
years  diverted  into  a  sewer. 

From  entertaining  travelers  as  an  accommodation,  Mr. 
Hodge  soon  developed  his  house  into  a  tavern,  but  he  occupied 
himself  chiefly  as  an  artisan.  He  made  furniture,  window 
sashes  and,  when  the  sorrowful  orders  required,  coffins. 
Within  two  years  he  had  begun  the  manufacture  of  fanning 
mills — an  industry  which  demonstrates  the  rapid  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  farming.  Mr.  Hodge  traveled  on  foot 
to  Utica  and  back  in  order  to  learn  how  to  make  the  wire 
screens  for  his  mills.  A  little  later  Whipple  Hawkins  opened 
a  blacksmith  shop  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  and  Mr.  Hodge 
set  up  the  first  cast-iron  furnace  in  Buffalo  to  make  castings 
for  the  fanning  mills. 
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Joseph  Husten  established  an  apple-tree  nursery  near 
Main  and  Utica  streets,  growing  the  trees  from  seeds.  Mr. 
Hodge  bought  it,  and  many  of  the  early  apple  orchards  of 
Western  New  York  came  from  this  stock.  A  year  or  two 
after  his  arrival,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  brick,  intro¬ 
ducing  this  building  material  into  the  town.  In  1811  he 
built  for  himself  the  “Brick  Tavern  on  the  Hill.”  It  stood 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Utica  streets  and  long 
remained  a  popular  house. 

The  tavern  at  Cold  Spring  passed  into  other  hands,  but 
it  continued  to  be  a  place  for  holding  town  meetings,  shoot¬ 
ing  matches,  balls,  singing  schools  and — a  fact  of  special 
modern  interest — baseball  games. 

The  opening  of  a  quarry  on  the  Granger  property  at  this 
period  is  further  evidence  of  industrial  progress  in  the  Cold 
Spring  district.  An  early  manager  of  this  business  was 
Zerah  Averill. 

Buffalo  village  lots  before  the  War  of  1812  terminated  at 
the  Guideboard  road  (North  street).  Beyond  that  point 
were  only  farm  lots.  Between  North  street  and  Mr.  Hodge’s 
brick  tavern  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  log  cabins.  North 
of  Ferry  street  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jubilee  spring 
on  Delaware  avenue,  there  were  as  many  more.  Near  the 
Perry,  or  Granger,  place  on  Scajaquada  creek  was  a  double 
log  house  occupied  by  Asa  Chapman.  He  had  been  in  1801 
the  first  purchaser  of  a  farm  in  the  present  town  of  New- 
stead.  Afterward  he  bought  several  lots  in  and  around 
Buffalo,  including  the  farm  on  North  Main  street  which 
passed  to  Louis  Le  Couteulx. 

In  1807  Dr.  Daniel  Chapin  came  from  Ontario  county 
and  built  a  log  house  at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Jewett 
avenue,  which  was  to  grow  into  one  of  the  famous  Buffalo 
homes.  As  a  country  doctor,  his  practice  was  anywhere  that 
a  patient  might  call  him.  One  product  of  a  professional  visit 
down  the  river  is  said  to  have  been  the  willow  shoot  which 
became  the  immense  tree  that  gave  name  and  character  to 
the  location.  The  place  was  long  called  Willow  Lawn. 
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COUNTY  SEAT 

Only  four  years  after  the  formation  of  the  unwieldy 
Genesee  county,  settlement  on  the  Purchase  had  progressed 
enough  to  justify  its  division  by  the  creation  of  Allegany 
county.  Two  years  later,  on  March  11,  1808,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  enacted  a  law  prescribing  the  territorial  limits  for 
Niagara,  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua  counties  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  neither  of  the  two  latter  should  be  organized  until 
it  had  a  population  of  500,  at  least.  Consequently  they 
remained  for  some  years  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Niagara,  which  embraced  the  present  counties  of  Erie  and 
Niagara.  The  act  was  promoted  by  Mr.  Ellicott.  It  stated 
that,  provided  the  Holland  Land  Company  or  its  agent,  within 
three  years,  should  convey  the  necessary  land  and  “at  their 
sole  expense”  erect  suitable  buildings,  the  courthouse  and 
jail  for  the  new  county  should  be  in  the  “village  of  Buffalo 
or  New  Amsterdam.”  Mr.  Ellicott’s  right  to  name  the  place 
still  was  recognized  to  the  extent  of  leaving  the  matter  to 
local  choice. 

The  original  town  of  Erie  was  extinguished  by  this  law. 
Its  place  in  the  government  of  Buffalo  was  taken  by  the  town 
of  Clarence,  which  included  all  that  part  of  the  county 
between  Tonawanda  creek  and  the  center  line  of  the  Indian 
reservation.  All  the  southern  part  of  the  county  became  the 
town  of  Willink  and  all  of  the  present  Niagara  county  was 
the  town  of  Cambria. 

Except  town  officers,  nearly  all  local  officials  in  the  State 
at  this  time  were  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Appointment, 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  four  Senators.  The  Governor 
in  1808  was  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  and  he  dominated  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Appointment.  The  court  of  the  new  county  was  called 
Common  Pleas.  The  principal  judge  appointed  for  Niagara 
county  was  Augustus  Porter,  and  his  associates  were  Erastus 
Granger  and  Samuel  Tupper  of  Buffalo,  Joseph  Brooks  of 
Cattaraugus  and  Zattu  Cushing  of  Chautauqua.  The  first 
session  was  held  in  Landon’s  tavern,  Buffalo. 

Other  officials  were :  Asa  Ransom,  sheriff ;  Archibald  S. 
Clarke,  who  lived  in  the  present  town  of  Newstead,  sur- 
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rogate;  Louis  Le  Couteulx,  county  clerk.  Mr.  Clarke  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  assemblyman. 

The  first  election  for  the  town  of  Clarence  was  held  in 
the  house  of  Elias  Ransom,  brother  of  Asa.  Elias  lived  about 
seven  miles  from  Buffalo  on  the  Williamsville  road.  Jonas 
Williams  was  chosen  supervisor.  He  and  all  of  the  other 
officials  elected  at  that  town  meeting  lived  outside  Buffalo. 
The  citizens  already  had  divided  on  party  lines  as  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Federalists,  and  the  winners  were  Republicans. 
The  political  domination  which  the  village  had  exercised  over 
the  town  of  Erie  passed,  however,  to  the  rural  population, 
and,  as  the  settlement  still  was  unincorporated,  Buffalo  was 
governed  by  these  outside  officials. 

For  carrying  out  the  Legislature’s  stipulation  regarding 
a  jail,  Mr.  Ellicott  found  the  needed  artisan  in  a  settler  who 
had  been  living  on  a  farm  in  Williamsville  which  he  had 
bought  from  Andrew  Ellicott.  This  useful  man  was  Gamaliel 
St.  John.  Not  only  was  he  a  Connecticut  Yankee  by  birth, 
but  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  trade  of  making 
farmers’  and  mechanics’  tools.  He  moved  into  Buffalo  and 
undertook  the  supervision  of  the  iron  and  stone  work  for  the 
jail,  except  the  locks,  for  which  experts  had  to  be  imported 
from  Philadelphia.  This  necessary  adjunct  of  government 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  Washington  street,  a  little  south  of 
Clinton. 

The  courthouse  presented  less  difficulty,  as  it  was  a  frame 
building.  The  raising  required  60  hands.  It  stood  on  what 
is  now  the  southeast  corner  of  Lafayette  square,  which  for 
some  years  thereafter  was  Courthouse  square.  Both  this 
structure  and  the  jail  were  completed  in  1810  within  the  time 
required  by  the  law. 

The  government  of  Buffalo  as  a  part  of  the  town  of  Clar¬ 
ence  was  terminated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1810,  creating  the  town  of  “Buffaloe.”  It  included, 
besides  the  present  city,  the  territory  now  comprising  Grand 
Island,  Tonawanda,  Amherst,  Cheektowaga  and  the  northern 
part  of  West  Seneca — an  area  which,  if  it  had  been  kept 
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together,  would  have  represented  an  adequate  vision  of  the 
twentieth-century  city. 

In  1812  the  towns  of  Hamburg,  Eden  and  Concord  were 
erected,  with  much  greater  limits  than  they  now  have,  out 
of  territory  previously  included  in  the  old  town  of  Willink. 
At  the  same  time  the  towns  of  Niagara  (as  Schlosser),  Hart- 
land  and  Porter  were  cut  from  the  old  town  of  Cambria, 
which  originally  included  all  of  the  present  Niagara  county. 

DOWN-TOWN  DEVELOPMENT 

It  was  the  government  of  the  town  of  Clarence  that  pre¬ 
vented  Buffalo  from  becoming  the  permanent  home  of  Joseph 
Ellicott  and  receiving  the  benefits  contemplated  by  his  gen¬ 
erosity.  At  least,  the  official  responsibility  must  rest  with 
the  town  authorities  of  that  day,  since  there  were  no  others, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  their  action  was  unrepresenta¬ 
tive  of  public  opinion  within  the  village.  When  Mr.  Ellicott, 
in  1809,  began  preparations  to  build  his  house  on  the  land 
which  he  had  reserved  between  Swan  and  Eagle  streets,  the 
officials  interfered  and  cut  Main  street  directly  through  the 
“bow  window.”  To  the  minds  of  settlers,  it  was  absurd  to 

let  a  man  build  his  house  in  the  middle  of  a  street  and  make 

• 

people  drive  around  it.  The  fact  that  the  house  would  have 
been  the  architectural  feature  of  the  town  did  not  make  the 
impression  that  might  have  been  expected,  though  perhaps 
popular  imagination  would  have  been  quickened  if  the  citi¬ 
zens  had  understood,  as  did  members  of  the  Ellicott  family, 
that  the  purpose  was  to  create  a  park  and  bequeath  it  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  city.  The  house  easily  could  have  been  removed 
when  urban  growth  made  such  a  step  desirable,  and  the 
natural  transformation  of  the  “bow  window”  into  a  great 
circle  would  have  helped  immensely  in  solving  the  modern 
traffic  problem.  Moreover,  a  fine  park,  extending  from  Main 
to  Spring  street  between  Swan  and  Eagle,  would  have  averted 
the  one-street-town  tendency  which  has  given  so  much 
trouble  to  modern  city  planners.  Mr.  Ellicott  was  offended 
deeply  by  the  attitude  of  the  townspeople.  He  finished  the 
house  which  he  had  begun  to  build  in  Batavia  and  made  his 
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home  there.  His  interest  in  Buffalo  began  to  wane  from  that 
time. 

Some  glimpses  of  the  public  improvements  carried  out 
are  given  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Le  Couteulx,  who  was  Mr. 
Ellicott’s  local  agent.  The  road  running  out  to  the  Indian 
reservation  was  corduroyed.  The  new  road  to  Black  Rock 
was  turnpiked,  and  Mr.  Le  Couteulx  grew  enthusiastic  over 
the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  filling  the  driveway,  16)4 
feet  wide,  with  brush  and  covering  this  with  dirt.  Mr.  Elli- 
cott  contributed  $40  toward  the  cost  of  this  road-making  and 
the  citizens  subscribed  $25.  Vollenhoven  avenue  (Erie 
street)  was  cleared  and  chopped  and  freed  from  all  incum¬ 
brances  except  stumps.  A  “good  hand  at  grubing”  was 
employed  to  grub  up  the  courthouse  plot  for  $20. 

If  the  reception  of  Mr.  Ellicott’s  plans  by  the  townsfolk 
lacked  vision,  the  business  advantages  of  the  place  were 
attracting  settlers  of  the  most  desirable  types — men  with 
some  capital  and  artisans  with  good  trades. 

In  1807  came  Benjamin  Caryl,  a  Vermont  man  who  had 
been  in  business  for  some  time  in  Canada.  After  an  asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  few  years  with  Samuel  Pratt,  Jr.,  son  of  Capt. 
Pratt,  Caryl  was  joined  by  Juba  Storrs,  a  young  lawyer  from 
Connecticut,  and  eventually  by  Lucius  Storrs.  The  firm 
then  became  Juba  Storrs  &  Co.  At  the  outset  it  traded  with 
the  Indians  for  furs.  It  put  up  a  substantial  two-story  brick 
building  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Exchange  and  Washing¬ 
ton  streets.  In  a  few  years  it  branched  into  manufacturing  at 
Williamsville.  It  did  a  big  business  in  army  supplies  during 
the  war,  but  it  could  not  survive  the  post-war  reaction. 

In  1811,  Charles  Townsend  and  George  Coit,  two  young 
men  from  Connecticut,  brought  capital  into  the  town  and 
opened  a  drug  business  as  Townsend  &  Coit,  expanding  in 
later  years  into  shipping  and  forwarding. 

Joseph  Stocking  and  Joseph  Bull,  coming  from  Utica, 
established  a  business  in  furs  and  hats,  which  included  a  hat 
factory. 

Abel  M.  Grosvenor  and  R.  B.  Heacock  started  a  mercantile 
business,  which  was  afterward  continued  for  many  years  by 
Mr.  Heacock  alone. 
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Eli  Hart  and  John  Lay,  from  Oneida  county,  operated  as 
merchants  under  the  firm  name  of  Hart  &  Lay. 

Isaac  Davis  had  a  store  and  a  dwelling  on  Main  street. 

The  ranks  of  the  professional  men  were  reenforced  by 
the  arrival  in  1809  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Johnson,  a  young  man 
of  New  England  stock,  whose  public  career  was  to  become  a 
part  of  the  town’s  history. 

Dr.  Josiah  Trowbridge  began  practice  in  Fort  Erie  in 
1810,  removing  to  Buffalo  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He 
was  for  a  few  years  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin. 

Oliver  Forward,  a  brother-in-law  of  Erastus  Granger, 
was  made  assistant  postmaster  and  deputy  collector.  In 
time  he  succeeded  his  chief  and  eventually  became  a  judge 
and  a  leader  in  many  public  activities. 

Trades  represented  included  those  of  the  carpenter, 
mason,  blacksmith,  cooper,  shoemaker,  hatter,  barber,  watch¬ 
maker,  wagon  maker,  tailor,  potter,  tanner,  brewer  and 
printer. 

The  United  States  census  of  1810  credited  Buffalo  (the 
town)  with  1,508  inhabitants.  John  Melish,  noted  traveler 
and  cartographer,  who  visited  here  in  1811,  said  the  census 
population  of  the  village  was  365  and  estimated  that  it  had 
grown  in  a  year  to  500.  He  found  here  four  taverns,  eight 
stores,  two  schools  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  He  noted  also 
a  considerable  settlement  along  the  river  front  at  Black  Rock 
and  said  that  some  good  stone  houses  had  been  built  recently. 

The  first  attorney  in  Buffalo  was  Ebenezer  Walden.  He 
was  a  Massachusetts  man  and  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege.  He  came  here  in  1806,  bringing  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Granger,  which  stated  that  the  young  attorney 
was  a  “correct  scholar,  liberally  educated,”  and  would  be 
“quite  an  accession  to  your  society  at  Buffalo  Creek.”  He 
fully  justified  this  recommendation.  Certainly  a  lawyer 
with  such  excellent  preparation  showed  ability  to  see  well 
into  the  future  when  he  decided  to  locate  in  a  little  frontier 
settlement  of  40  or  50  log  huts.  He  showed,  however,  that 
he  had  come  to  stay  by  building  for  himself  a  good  brick 
house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Eagle  streets. 
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For  some  years  he  was  the  only  licensed  attorney  in  New 
York  west  of  Batavia.  His  practice  developed  with  the 
growth  of  the  town.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  and, 
in  later  years,  when  Erie  county  was  created  and  lawyers 
could  be  spared  for  the  bench,  he  became  County  Judge.  He 
was  a  presidential  elector  in  1828,  supporting  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  invested  heavily  in  real  estate,  becoming  one  of 
the  largest  land-owners  in  town.  The  elevation  at  High 
street  long  was  known  as  Walden’s  hill. 

Heman  B.  Potter  came  from  Columbia  county  in  1810 
and  continued  to  practice  law  here  till  his  death  in  1854. 
His  connection  with  the  militia  gave  him  the  title  of  “Gen¬ 
eral,”  by  which  he  was  known  commonly. 

John  Root,  familiarly  known  as  “Counselor,”  began  prac¬ 
tice  in  Buffalo  in  1810.  His  office  was  on  Exchange  street,  a 
little  east  of  Washington  street.  He  was  a  large,  jovial  man, 
somewhat  stoop-shouldered,  and  he  acquired  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  wit. 

Jonas  Harrison  opened  a  law  office  here  before  1812.  He 
had  practiced  in  Lewiston,  where  he  was  the  first  lawyer. 
He  became  collector  of  customs  for  the  Niagara  district  and 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  all  Western  New  York. 
Eventually  he  built  a  fine  house  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
street  and  Broadway.  He  was  a  leading  citizen,  associated 
with  public-spirited  enterprises,  both  business  and  com¬ 
munal.  In  later  years,  he  removed  to  Louisiana. 

Two  other  lawyers  who  were  here  before  1812  were  Philo 
Andrews  and  Alva  N.  Sharp,  who  for  a  time  was  justice  of 
the  peace.  One  of  Mr.  Le  Couteulx’s  letters  refers  to  a  young- 
lawyer  named  Smith,  who  wished  to  become  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  1808,  but  was  opposed  because  he  was  a  Federalist. 

FIRST  NEWSPAPER 

When  the  traveler  John  Melish,  in  describing  Buffalo  in 
1811,  said  that  the  town  had  a  weekly  newspaper,  he  referred 
to  the  Buffalo  Gazette.  Its  first  number  appeared  on  October 
3,  1811,  and  announced  that  it  was  published  in  the  village 
of  Buffalo,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  by  Smith  H.  Salisbury  & 
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Co.  The  office  was  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and 
Seneca  streets.  The  partner,  who  made  up  the  company, 
was  H.  A.  Salisbury. 

The  two  brothers  had  learned  the  printer’s  trade  in  the 
office  of  the  Ontario  Repository  at  Canandaigua.  They 
brought  with  them  to  Buffalo  a  small  stock  of  books  and 
stationery  and  opened  a  book  store  in  connection  with  their 
printing  plant.  This  explains  why  three  of  the  four  columns 
of  the  first  page  of  the  first  number  of  Buffalo’s  first  news¬ 
paper  were  given  up  to  an  advertisement  of  the  firm’s  books. 
The  titles  are  interesting.  There  were  51  books  on  “divin¬ 
ity,”  16  on  law  and  53  classed  as  poetry,  novels,  etc.  These 
included  such  authors  as  Scott,  Byron,  Cowley,  Thompson 
and  other  standards  of  the  period.  The  collector  might  be 
most  interested  in  a  catalogue  of  pamphlets,  chapbooks,  etc. 
The  40  schoolbooks  indicate  the  educational  limitations  of  a 
two-school  town. 

The  fourth  column  of  the  first  page  v/as  devoted  to  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  recent  statistical  manual  of  the  State. 

The  editorial  salutatory  expressed  fitting  appreciation  of 
the  eventful  crisis  then  pending  in  the  nation.  It  stated  that 
the  editor  purposed  to  print  the  news  of  the  week,  poetry 
and  general  miscellany  and,  in  addition,  original  or  selected 
essays  on  religion  and  morality,  explaining:  “Anything  that 
may  serve  to  correct  the  understanding  or  improve  the  heart 
will  surely  merit  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good,  in 
preference  to  that  party  ranting,  inveterate  malignity  and 
abusive  scurrility  with  which  too  many  of  the  public  papers 
of  our  country  abound.” 

In  politics  the  editor  disavowed  any  intention  to  take  part 
in  squabbles  and  feuds,  but  declared  that  the  Gazette  would 
not  be  neutral  or  indifferent.  It  would  stand  by  the  cause  of 
the  country,  the  Constitution,  the  Farewell  Address  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  “do  our  best  endeavors  to  publish  the  truth.” 
With  respect  for  constituted  authorities,  it  would  be  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  condemn  bad  measures  as  well  as  to  approve  those 
calculated  to  benefit  the  country. 

In  general,  the  conception  of  a  newspaper’s  function  in 
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this  out-of-the-way  community  appeared  to  be  less  to  record 
local  happenings  than  to  inform  the  townspeople  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  outside  world.  This  news  was  obtained  by 
clipping  from  other  papers.  An  example  of  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  appealed  to  Americans  at  that  time  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  full,  taking  over  two  columns,  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  of  Venezuela.  The  principal  local  news 
described  two  drownings  in  the  lake. 

For  the  reader  of  today,  the  choicest  item  in  these  early 
numbers  appeared  in  the  second  issue.  While  it  was  clipped 
from  the  Ontario  Repository,  it  related  to  an  event  within 
the  Gazette's  field,  and  it  is  illustrative  of  the  wonders  of 
nature,  or  of  nature  fakers,  perhaps,  in  that  pioneer  world. 
It  read  as  follows : 

On  the  24th  of  Aug.  in  Bristol,  on  the  west  side  of 
Canandaigua  lake,  I  killed  25  Rattle  Snakes,  within  four 
feet  square  of  ground,  and  one  of  them  had  two  heads 
and  no  eyes,  which  I  have  preserved  in  spirits. 

Daniel  Wilder. 

The  Gazette's  first  crusade  for  a  local  reform  was  directed 
against  the  use  of  a  final  “e”  in  spelling  “Buffaloe.”  After 
hammering  at  the  subject  for  some  weeks,  the  newspaper 
obtained  a  decision  satisfactory  to  itself,  by  bringing  the  case 
of  Ety-Mol  0.  Gy  vs.  General  Opinion  in  the  Court  of  People’s 
Bench,  Buffalo-e.  The  action  was  brought  “for  the  purloin¬ 
ing  of  the  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  clapping  it  on  the 
end  of  the  name  Buffalo.”  The  Plaintiff  claimed  that  the 
Defendant  “was  guilty  not  only  of  a  gross  dereliction  in  thus 
adding  the  silent,  superfluous  e  to  the  high-sounding  Buf¬ 
falo,  but  that  he  had  in  his  filchings  taken  one  of  the  official 
functionaries,  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
alphabet,  one  in  fact  introduced  into  all  circles,  parties, 
societies  and  even  into  electioneering  caucuses,  and  placed 
him  where  his  usefulness  would  be  entirely  abridged,  where 
he  must  raise  his  final  head  in  silence,  where  he  would  be 
known  only  in  name.”  Witnesses  testified  “that  there  was 
no  such  character  as  e  in  the  town  of  Buffalo,”  and  General 
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Use  promised  to  “accommodate  it  to  his  conscience  to  cut  it 
short  and  dock  off  the  final  e.” 

Generations  which  in  his  time  were  yet  unborn  owe  to 
Editor  Salisbury  their  congratulations  and  thanks  for  the 
success  of  his  reform.  He  converted  “Buffaloe”  into  Buffalo. 

PETER  B.  PORTER 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Black  Rock  to  attract  the  first  man 
who  already  had  attained  a  national  reputation  before  set¬ 
tling  in  this  community.  Peter  B.  Porter  was  38  years  old 
and  had  been  for  two  years  the  representative  in  Congress 
of  the  Western  New  York  district  when,  in  1811,  he  built  a 
home  on  the  river  front,  near  the  foot  of  Auburn  avenue.  He 
was  born  in  Salisbury,  Ct.,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  for 
sixteen  years  had  been  a  practicing  attorney  in  Canandaigua. 
He  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  Ontario  county  and  had 
served  in  the  Assembly  from  the  Ontario-Steuben  district. 
He  had  become  prominent  in  State  politics  at  a  time  when 
factional  strife  was  most  intense  and  confusing.  The  fact 
that  in  1804  he  supported  Aaron  Burr  for  Governor  against 
Morgan  Lewis  calls  for  the  reminder  that  Burr’s  career  at 
that  time  had  not  reached  the  stage  which  later  covered  his 
name  with  obloquy.  The  Vice  President,  however,  was  a 
recognized  foe  of  Jefferson,  and  his  plan  in  1804  was  to  com¬ 
bine  the  Federalists  with  his  own  faction  of  Republicans. 
The  influence  of  Hamilton  threw  to  Lewis  enough  Federalist 
votes  to  thwart  Burr,  and  the  death  of  Hamilton  in  the 
famous  duel  followed. 

Young  Porter,  having  worked  for  the  Burr  party,  was 
peremptorily  removed  from  the  clerkship  of  Ontario  county 
as  soon  as  Gov.  Lewis  had  assumed  office.  When  Lewis  and 
DeWitt  Clinton  quarreled  a  little  later,  factional  strife  took 
a  new  turn.  The  Federalists  and  a  portion  of  the  Burr  fol¬ 
lowing  supported  Clinton  to  capture  the  Council  of  Appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  result  that  they  took  the  patronage  of  the  State 
from  Lewis  and  elected  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  Governor  in 
1807.  It  was  while  Tompkins  and  Clinton  were  friends  that 
Porter  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1808,  and  he  continued  to 
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side  with  Tompkins  and  with  President  Madison  at  Wash¬ 
ington  after  Clinton  had  turned  his  face  in  other  directions. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Porter  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  House  committee  on  foreign  relations  made  him  one  of 
the  national  leaders  when  attention  began  to  center  on  the 
question  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  In  December,  1811,  he 
introduced  the  history-making  report  recommending  that 
war  be  declared. 

He  was  a  brilliant  speaker,  a  fine  horseman,  and  his  easy, 
familiar  manners  won  him  a  host  of  friends.  He  already  had 
been  appointed  Quartermaster  General  of  the  State,  and  he 
was  soon  to  win  high  fame  as  a  soldier. 

This  forceful  young  member  of  Congress  was  drawn  to 
Black  Rock  by  his  connection  with  Porter,  Barton  &  Co.  Of 
course,  in  the  rivalry  between  that  village  and  Buffalo  he 
represented  Black  Rock.  His  coming  to  the  Niagara  Fron¬ 
tier  to  live  naturally  did  not  produce  any  abatement  of  the 
interest  of  local  people  in  politics. 

Authorities — Our  County  and  Its  People,  Truman  C.  White;  His¬ 
tory  of  The  Holland  Land  Purchase,  0.  Turner ;  The  Holland  Land 
Company,  Paul  Demund  Evans,  Ph.  D. ;  Life  of  Horatio  Jones,  Harris 
and  Severance,  Vol.  VI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Life  and  Times  of  Red  Jacket, 
W.  L.  Stone ;  Our  Tuscarora  Neighbors,  Severance,  Vol.  XXII,  B.  H. 
S.  P. ;  Journal  of  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Vol.  VI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Letter  of 
the  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes,  Vol.  VI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Address  of  Millard 
Fillmore,  Vol.  I,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Buffalo  and  the  Senecas,  William 
Ketchum ;  A  Pioneer  Trader,  Capt.  James  Sloan,  Vol.  V,  B.  H.  S.  P. ; 
The  Birthplace  of  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha,  George  S.  Conover;  Red  Jacket, 
Vol.  Ill,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  The  William  Hodge  Papers,  Vol.  XXVI,  B.  H.  S. 
P. ;  Notes  by  Joseph  Landon,  Vol.  VII,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  One  of  Our  First 
Families,  Severance,  Vol.  XXVI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Joseph  Ellicott’s  Letter 
Books,  Vol.  XXVI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Andrew  Ellicott,  His  Life  and  Letters, 
Catherine  Van  Cortlandt  Mathews;  History  of  the  Fox,  Ellicott  and 
Evans  Families,  C.  W.  Evans;  Narrative  of  Augustus  Porter,  Vol. 
VII,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Journal  of  Rev.  Lemuel  Cowell,  Vol.  VI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ; 
Life  of  Augustus  Porter,  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  Vol.  VII,  B.  H. 
S.  P. ;  Pioneers  of  Niagara  County,  P.  A.  Porter ;  Reminiscences  of 
Lewiston,  Joshua  Cooke  in  Souvenir  History  of  Niagara  County; 
Landmarks  of  Niagara  County,  William  Pool;  Niagara  Frontier 
Landmarks  Association,  edited  by  G.  D.  Emerson ;  Documentary  His¬ 
tory  of  New  York,  Vol.  IV ;  The  Seneca  Mission  of  Buffalo  Creek, 
H.  R.  Howland,  Vol.  VI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Gazetteer  of  Genesee  County, 
F.  W.  Beers ;  History  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County,  H.  Perry  Smith ; 
The  Dobbins  Papers,  Vol.  VIII,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Reminiscences  of  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Sidway,  Vol.  IX,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  The  Name  of  Black  Rock, 
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George  R.  Babcock,  William  A.  Bird,  Vol.  I,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Travels  of 
Timothy  Dwight;  Reminiscences  of  Judge  Erastus  Granger,  Buffalo 
Express,  October  25,  1891 ;  Ed.  Note  on  Timothy  S.  Hopkins,  Vol. 
VII,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  The  Early  Firm  of  Juba  Storrs  and  Company,  Rev. 
Albert  Bigelow,  Vol.  IV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Life  of  Samuel  F.  Pratt,  William 
P.  Letchworth ;  Memoir  of  Stephen  Louis  Le  Couteulx,  Martha  J.  F. 
McMurray,  Vol.  IX,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Adventures  of  Elijah  D.  Efner,  Vol. 
IV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Picture  Book  of  Earlier  Buffalo,  Severance;  Town 
Book  of  Erie;  Political  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  D.  S.  Alex¬ 
ander;  History  of  Chautauqua  County,  Andrew  W.  Young;  Andrew 
and  Joseph  Ellicott,  Dr.  G.  Hunter  Bartlett,  Vol.  XXVI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ; 
Joseph  Ellicott,  Ellicott  Evans,  Vol.  II,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Letters  of  Louis 
Le  Couteulx  to  Joseph  Ellicott,  Vol.  IX,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Oliver  Forward, 
James  Sheldon,  Vol.  I,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Travels  in  the  United  States  by 
John  Melish;  Jonas  Harrison  Letter  Book,  Vol.  V,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  The 
Press  of  Erie  County,  Guy  H.  Salisbury,  Vol.  II,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Buffalo 
Gazette,  Vol.  I,  file  in  Buffalo  Public  Library;  Reminiscences  of  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Vicinity,  James  L.  Barton,  Vol.  I,  B.  H.  S.  P.  Article  on 
Buffalo  in  1811  by  George  Coit  in  26th  Annual  Report  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Association. 


CROSS  OF  FATHER  MILLET 
(Restored),  FORT  NIAGARA 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  FRONT  LINE  IN  WAR 

The  War  of  1812  coincided  closely  in  its  beginning  with 
the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Grand  Army  of  Napoleon.  The 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain  occurred  on  June  18,  1812,  and  the  date  when 
Napoleon’s  army  crossed  the  Russian  border  was  June  24, 
1812.  There  were  no  cables  at  that  time,  however,  to  permit 
swift  trans- Atlantic  communication.  The  negotiations  which 
concluded  the  American-British  hostilities  followed  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Paris  by  the  allies  on  March  31,  1814,  and  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  though  peace  for  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  was  not  concluded  till  the  following  December. 
While  to  Americans  the  War  of  1812  had  its  own  special 
causes  and  purposes,  and  though  it  involved  no  alliance  with 
France,  in  a  broad  sense  it  was  a  part  of  the  world  conflict 
which  shook  the  foundations  of  Europe  between  1812  and 
1815.  The  strategical  plans  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  made  the  Niagara  Frontier  a  principal  scene  of  land 
operations  throughout  that  war. 

PRELIMINARY  RUMBLES 

The  War  of  1812  gave  notice  of  its  coming  years  in 
advance.  After  the  attack  on  the  United  States  frigate 
Chesapeake  by  the  British  Leopard  off  Cape  Henry  on  June 
22,  1807,  there  was  widespread  opinion  that  war  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Nevertheless,  the  government  attempted  for  five 
years  longer  to  substitute  diplomacy  and  embargoes  for  a 
trial  at  arms.  As  a  consequence,  the  disposition  grew  along 
the  frontier  to  regard  the  approaching  conflict  as  a  remote 
and  indefinite,  rather  than  an  immediate,  danger. 
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A  glimpse  at  the  impression  made  by  the  government’s 
policies  is  given  in  the  journals  of  Mr.  Ellicott.  He  was  a 
Republican  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  whose  election 
in  1800  he  had  rejoiced.  In  1804  he  was  an  elector  for  Jef¬ 
ferson.  Nevertheless,  only  two  weeks  before  the  declaration 
of  war  in  June,  1812,  he  confided  to  his  diary  the  following: 

I  learn  that  those  who  have  any  flour  to  carry  to 
Canada  from  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  river  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  carrying  it  whenever  they  choose.  I  begin  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  non-intercourse  and  embargo  is 
all  Stuff!  Stuff!  Stuff!  Stuff!  Stuff!  The  Madisonian 
administration  is  truly  a  contemptible  administration,  it 
is  neither  one  thing  nor  another,  it  is  all  a  kind  of  hap¬ 
hazard  thing,  without  any  general  system.  Sometimes 
it  is  embargo,  and  a  great  noise  about  war,  then  a  non¬ 
intercourse,  then  embargo — then  a  perpetual  session  of 
Congress.  On  the  whole,  although  I  have  supported  with 
an  undeviating  hand  all  these  Petticoat  Measures,  I 
must  say  I  begin  to  be  sick  of  it.  The  infatuation  is 
leaving  me,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  firmness  enough  to 
withstand  the  party  bawling  that  is  the  case  at  every 
election. 

If  this  was  the  feeling  of  a  high-minded  Republican,  it 
can  be  imagined  that  the  Federalists  were  not  more  happy. 
In  fact,  the  declaration  of  war  was  supported  principally  by 
the  Southern  States  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Porter  was  one 
of  the  few  Northern  members  of  Congress  who  favored  it. 
Moreover,  in  the  ensuing  election,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  were  the  only  Northern  States  that  voted  for  Madi¬ 
son.  The  fact  that  DeWitt  Clinton  was  the  opposition 
candidate,  who  this  time  united  the  Federalists  to  his  own 
Republican  faction,  did  not  tend  to  soften  the  political  rancor 
in  New  York. 

Some  pictures  of  the  local  feeling  are  given  in  the  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  Mrs.  Jonathan  Sidway.  She  wrote: 

During  the  summer  of  1811  political  animosities  and 
party  strife  ran  insanely  zealous,  extending  their  bitter- 
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ness  into  individual  business  and  social  intercourse. 
Families  were  estranged  from  each  other,  indulging  in 
the  severest  reflections,  which  were  not  believed  by  either 
party;  and  this  very  unprofitable  spirit  of  crimination 
and  recrimination  pervaded  the  whole  body  politic  to  the 
extent  that  their  children  in  school,  like  their  parents, 
were  not  particular  as  to  the  justice  of  their  invectives. 

Having  finished  their  new  house  in  the  fall  of  1810,  the 
St.  Johns  gave  a  New  Year  ball.  Though  Gamaliel  St.  John 
himself  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  or  Republican,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  very  few  Republicans  consented  to 
attend  a  party  where  they  would  have  to  dance  on  the  same 
floor  with  Federalists.  Even  after  war  was  declared,  these 
conditions  prevailed  for  a  time.  Mrs.  Sidway’s  story 
continues : 

Politics  ran  high  in  spirit,  and  personal  animosities 
were  fearful.  The  social  and  communal  frenzy  was  be¬ 
yond  description;  all  giving  advice,  and  no  one  taking  it; 
no  concentration,  no  head,  no  effective  purpose ;  all  were 
bad  people  but  those  who  were  criticizing. 

A  common  peril,  however,  was  soon  to  sink  these  differ¬ 
ences  in  a  common  patriotism. 

LOCAL  MILITIA 

Long  as  the  war  had  been  threatened,  no  adequate  prep¬ 
aration  for  it  had  been  made.  The  plan  of  operations,  so 
far  as  there  was  one,  called  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  militia  of  the  States  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  border.  A  great  deal  of  attention  had  been  given  in 
New  York  to  a  theoretical  organization  of  all  able-bodied 
men  into  companies,  regiments  and  brigades,  especially  to 
the  designation  of  officers,  who  fell  within  the  all-embracing 
grasp  of  the  Council  of  Appointment.  Thus,  as  early  as 
1803,  very  soon  after  the  creation  of  Genesee  county,  the 
Genesee  county  regiment  was  given  a  full  quota  of  officers 
with  Alexander  Rea  as  lieutenant  colonel.  The  place  of  the 
Buffalo  community  in  that  organization  is  indicated  by  the 
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fact  that  Asa  Ransom  was  a  major  and  Timothy  S.  Hopkins 
a  captain. 

In  1805,  the  year  when  New  Amsterdam  was  surveyed, 
the  name  of  Sylvanus  Maybee  appears  as  captain  of  the  local 
company.  In  1806  the  Genesee  county  militia  became  a 
brigade,  with  Ransom  in  command  of  one  of  the  three  regi¬ 
ments  and  Hopkins  and  Maybee  as  majors. 

H.  Perry  Smith,  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  William  War¬ 
ren,  says  that  Maybee  quarreled  with  Col.  Ransom  over  the 
appointment  of  his  successor  to  the  captaincy,  challenged  his 
superior  officer  to  a  duel,  and  was  cashiered  for  this  breach 
of  discipline.  The  order  for  a  court  of  inquiry,  as  it  appears 
in  the  military  papers  of  Gov.  Tompkins,  does  not  mention 
the  threatened  duel.  In  the  following  April,  Maybee  was 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  a  town  office, 
apparently  supervisor.  Thereafter  his  name  disappears 
from  the  records. 

With  the  creation  of  Niagara  county,  Asa  Ransom  was 
given  command  of  the  Niagara  regiment.  Soon  afterward 
he  was  appointed  sheriff  and  was  succeeded  as  lieutenant 
colonel  by  Timothy  S.  Hopkins  with  William  Warren  and 
Asa  Chapman  as  majors.  In  1811  the  Niagara  county  militia 
became  a  brigade  with  Hopkins  as  brigadier  and  Chapman 
and  Warren  in  command  of  the  two  regiments.  The  next 
year  two  more  regiments  were  added  to  the  brigade..  Chau¬ 
tauqua  county  was  organized  under  Lieut.  Col.  John 
McMahan,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Silas  Hopkins  was  given  com¬ 
mand  of  the  men  of  the  town  of  Cambria  (now  Niagara 
county) . 

If  armies  could  be  created  merely  by  appointing  officers 
and  assigning  citizens  to  regiments,  here  would  have  been 
a  formidable  force.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  these 
militiamen  met  for  inspection  and  review  once  a  year,  and 
such  training  as  they  received  between  these  annual  frolics 
was  described  by  regular  officers  as  rather  detrimental  than 
beneficial,  so  far  as  the  primary  purpose  of  bringing  men 
under  control  was  concerned. 

Moreover,  these  citizen  soldiers  had  only  such  arms  as 
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each  man  might  own.  In  1807,  when  war  was  expected  on 
account  of  the  Chesapeake-Leopard  affair,  Col.  Ransom  and 
his  principal  officers  took  up  this  subject  with  Gov.  Tomp¬ 
kins.  His  reply  was  that  100  muskets  and  bayonets  and 
3,000  cartridges  would  be  delivered  to  their  order  at  the 
arsenal  at  Albany,  but  as  no  public  funds  were  available  the 
officers  would  have  to  meet  the  expense  of  shipment  them¬ 
selves,  giving  a  bond  for  the  safe  return  of  the  property.  On 
the  same  terms  220  muskets  and  3,000  cartridges  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  a  committee,  including  Peter  B.  Porter, 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  These  320  muskets 
and  6,000  cartridges  to  defend  the  entire  Niagara  Frontier, 
if  the  citizens  themselves  would  pay  for  the  transportation 
over  the  long  and  rough  woodland  roads  from  Albany,  appear 
never  to  have  been  delivered. 

The  situation  was  not  much  better  in  the  spring  of  1812, 
though  an  arsenal  had  been  established  at  Canandaigua, 
where  1,000  additional  muskets  had  been  sent  in  April,  and 
one  was  in  preparation  at  Batavia. 

The  Federal  law  permitted  the  United  States  to  accept 
companies  of  volunteers,  who  must  furnish  their  own  cloth¬ 
ing  and  horses,  but  would  be  armed  and  equipped  by  the 
United  States.  Peter  B.  Porter  as  early  as  1809  had  a  com¬ 
mission  as  lieutenant  colonel  to  command  a  regiment  of  such 
volunteers  from  Western  New  York,  but  it  was  only  when 
war  was  in  sight  in  the  spring  of  1812  that  enlistments 
seriously  began. 

A  United  States  officer  also  advertised  in  the  Gazette  for 
recruits  for  the  regular  army,  offering  $16  bounty  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  normal  pay  of  $5  a  month.  Though  35,000  men 
had  been  authorized,  the  regular  army,  on  the  date  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  actually  numbered  6,744. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1812,  Gov.  Tompkins,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  action  of  Congress,  ordered  600  militia  from 
Ontario  county  to  the  Niagara  Frontier.  They  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Philetus  Swift  of  Phelps.  These  troops 
were  distributed  between  Fort  Niagara  and  Black  Rock. 
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WHEN  WAR  CAME 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  27,  1812,  a  small  schooner, 
having  made  her  way  up  from  Black  Rock  with  a  cargo  of 
salt,  lay  off  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  waiting  for  a  breeze. 
Her  name  is  given  in  different  narratives  as  the  Experiment 
and  the  Connecticut,  but  the  Buffalo  Gazette’s  report  at  the 
time  called  her  the  Commencement.  She  had  a  crew  of  three 
men  and  a  boy  and  was  owned  by  Peter  H.  Colt  of  Black 
Rock.  Two  boats,  manned  by  about  40  armed  men,  put  out 
from  Fort  Erie  and,  after  a  short  pursuit,  boarded  the  Amer¬ 
ican  vessel  and  towed  her  back  across  the  river.  This  cap¬ 
ture  gave  to  Buffalo  people,  watching  from  the  shore,  their 
first  knowledge  that  war  had  been  declared.  Only  four  days 
earlier,  the  Gazette  said  that  it  had  collected  all  the  reports 
going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  about  the  coming  war, 
but  it  could  not  say  whether  any  of  them  were  true. 

The  declaration  had  been  passed  by  the  House  on  June  4, 
1812,  but  was  not  adopted  by  the  Senate  till  June  18th.  A 
British  messenger,  who  traveled  through  New  York  and 
crossed  the  river  at  Lewiston,  got  the  information  to  Canada 
between  two  and  three  days  earlier  than  it  reached  the 
American  side  of  the  frontier.  Gov.  Tompkins  himself  did 
not  receive  official  notification  till  the  23d,  though  the  news 
was  published  in  New  York  City  on  the  20th. 

News  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  Fort  Niagara  a 
day  earlier  than  Buffalo,  but,  long  as  hostilities  had  been 
threatened,  that  important  frontier  fortress  contained  only 
a  single  company  of  soldiers  and  scarcely  any  arms  or  ammu¬ 
nition.  An  abandoned  barracks  and  the  parade  ground  itself 
actually  were  infested  with  rattlesnakes  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  soldiers  were  in  fear  of  the  reptiles.  Such  was  the 
state  of  neglect  into  which  this  post  had  been  allowed  to  fall. 
Energetic  work  was  begun  at  once  to  strengthen  the  defenses 
of  the  place  with  the  aid  of  militia,  who  constituted  its  first 
reenforcement. 

Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter  arrived  at  Black  Rock  later  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  when  the  Commencement  was  seized  and 
immediately  took  measures  to  obtain  arms  and  ammunition 
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from  Canandaigua.  That  evening  the  war  drum  was  beaten 
in  the  streets  of  Buffalo,  calling  for  volunteers  to  defend  the 
town.  About  45  men  responded  with  such  weapons  as  they 
possessed. 

Local  militia  companies  under  Capt.  William  Hull  and 
Capt.  Joseph  Wells  were  called  out.  Several  more  companies 
of  Gen.  Hopkins’s  brigade  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Black 
Rock. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  first  step  was  the  seizure  of 
the  ferry.  This  was  placed  in  charge  of  Maj.  Frederick  Mil¬ 
ler,  who  in  civil  life  was  the  State-licensed  ferryman  and 
who  also  kept  a  tavern  near  the  American  landing.  He  had 
been  a  major  in  Col.  Peter  B.  Porter’s  regiment  of  Ontario 
county  militia  before  coming  to  Buffalo,  and  soon  after  the 
opening  of  war  he  formally  was  assigned  with  that  rank  to 
Col.  Swift’s  regiment.  With  an  abundance  of  courage  and 
common  sense,  he  proved  to  be  a  very  useful  man  in  the  work 
of  war.  For  a  civilian  occupation,  he  bought  the  tavern  at 
Cold  Spring  and  continued  to  operate  it  throughout  the  war 
and  afterward,  until  in  1817  he  removed  to  Williamsville. 

Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin,  Federalist  leader  though  he  was 
and  opposed  to  the  war,  instantly  set  the  example  of  a  patriot 
by  submerging  his  political  views  and  beginning  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  volunteer  regiment.  At  the  outset  he  acted  with¬ 
out  legal  commission,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  following- 
year  he  had  been  appointed  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

Militia  began  to  pour  into  the  town.  As  United  States 
troops  displaced  the  volunteers  at  Fort  Niagara,  the  latter 
were  moved  to  other  points  along  the  river.  Within  a  few 
weeks  some  of  them  brought  cannon  to  Black  Rock  and  began 
the  erection  of  a  battery  on  the  river  front  opposite  Fort 
Erie  village.  From  this  point  the  first  shot  of  the  war  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier  was  fired  on  August  13th,  nearly  two 
months  after  Congress  had  passed  the  declaration.  The 
Gazette’s  report  of  the  incident  was  as  follows : 

On  Thursday  last,  several  soldiers  at  the  Rock,  being 
somewhat  impatient  for  want  of  employment,  manned 
a  fieldpiece  (6-pounder)  and  fired  a  shot  at  a  small  bat- 
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tery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  ball  struck  a 
few  feet  from  the  battery  and  made  the  men  and  boys 
“scamper  like  the  nation.”  The  shot  was  not  returned. 

Years  afterward,  Archer  Galloway,  who  claimed  that  he 
fired  the  shot,  described  a  mutual  cannonade  next  day  which 
damaged  some  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  the 
Gazette,  published  five  days  after  the  event,  does  not  men¬ 
tion  this.  Galloway,  however,  confirms  the  story  that  the 
soldiers  thus  opened  the  war  in  a  spirit  of  mischief  and  con¬ 
trary  to  orders,  and  he  says  that  they  purposely  aimed  short, 
having  no  desire  to  kill  anybody.  Officers  on  both  sides  had 
forbidden  any  hostile  moves,  for  the  hope  still  was  enter¬ 
tained  that  an  accommodation  might  be  reached. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  news  reached  the  Niagara  that 
Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  from  his  headquarters  at  Green- 
bush,  near  Albany,  had  negotiated  an  armistice.  Perhaps 
there  was  not  going  to  be  a  war,  after  all. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  INDIANS 

The  news  that  war  was  declared  brought  to  many  frontier 
settlers  a  feeling  of  anxiety  on  account  of  the  Indians.  It 
was  only  29  years  since  the  Revolution.  There  were  plenty 
of  Indians  still  living  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  reservation  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  raids  on  the  settlements  in  Eastern 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  There  were  more  who  had 
vivid  recollections  of  the  devastation  which  Gen.  Sullivan 
had  brought  to  their  homes  in  the  Genesee  valley. 

Besides,  the  Indian  phases  of  the  War  of  1812  had  begun 
in  1811.  Even  so  early  as  1805  a  chief  had  appeared  among 
the  Shawnees  of  Ohio,  who  urged  revival  of  the  enterprise 
which  Pontiac  had  attempted  42  years  earlier.  This  new 
leader  was  Tecumseh.  He  had  the  support,  moreover,  of  a 
prophet,  his  own  twin  brother  Elskawata,  whose  story  was 
much  like  that  of  the  Seneca  mystic,  Handsome  Lake,  except 
that  Elskawata  preached  war  whereas  Handsome  Lake’s 
visions  counseled  peace.  The  appeal  of  Tecumseh  and  Elska¬ 
wata  was  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  continent  should  unite 
and  drive  out  the  white  intruders.  This  secret  word  from 
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Ohio  fired  the  hearts  of  many  young  Senecas.  Impulsive 
youths  hurried  away  to  the  West  to  join  the  new  champion 
of  their  race.  After  1807  the  prospect  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  stimulated  the  efforts  of 
Tecumseh.  The  older  and  wiser  Senecas,  however,  opposed 
the  movement.  Red  Jacket  attended  several  councils  in  the 
West,  where  he  eloquently  argued  against  the  conspirators. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  meetings  was  held  near 
Detroit,  probably  in  1808,  where  the  largest  inter-tribal 
conference  assembled  that  had  been  convened  in  many 
generations. 

On  his  return  to  Buffalo,  Red  Jacket  frankly  told  the 
Indian  agent,  Erastus  Granger,  of  the  impending  trouble. 
As  developments  became  more  threatening,  Mr.  Granger  in 
1810  took  a  delegation  of  chiefs  to  Washington,  where  Red 
Jacket  explained  the  situation  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
Seneca  leader  declared  that  British  agents  were  stirring  up 
the  Western  Indians;  that  a  war  belt  had  been  sent  to  the 
Senecas,  but  had  been  returned;  that  the  New  York  Iroquois 
had  called  a  general  council  of  the  Six  Nations  and  had  sent 
two  deputations  to  urge  the  discontented  tribes  to  be  friendly 
with  Americans  and  to  remain  neutral  in  case  of  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  asked  to  be  in¬ 
formed  promptly  if  war  should  occur  and  promised  to  exert 
his  influence  to  keep  the  Indians  peaceful. 

Nevertheless,  the  clash  came  in  the  West,  and  there  were 
young  Senecas  at  Tippecanoe  when  Gen.  William  Henry  Har¬ 
rison  defeated  Tecumseh’s  warriors  on  November  7,  1811. 
That  event  was  less  than  eight  months  old  when  the  news  of 
the  war  declaration  by  Congress  reached  Buffalo.  It  was 
known  that  Tecumseh  had  gone  to  Canada.  It  was  known 
that  the  Mohawks  had  declared  for  the  British  and  already 
were  mustering  at  Newark  (Niagara-on-the-Lake).  It  was 
known  that  these  Canadian  Iroquois  had  invited  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Indians  on  Buffalo  creek.  Here  were  more 
than  enough  reasons  why  the  white  people  might  feel  anxious. 

Mr.  Granger,  fully  informed  as  he  was  regarding  the 
state  of  affairs  among  the  Indians,  lost  no  time  in  summon- 
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ing  them  to  a  formal  council.  It  was  held  on  July  6,  1812, 
under  an  elm  tree  near  the  present  corner  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  North  Division  streets.  Jasper  Parrish  acted  as 
interpreter. 

Mr.  Granger  plainly  realized  that  there  were  two  parties 
among  the  Indians.  His  speech  was  frank,  direct  and  force¬ 
ful.  The  impression  left  by  reading  it  is  that  he  regarded 
their  attitude  as  very  uncertain.  He  warned  them  threaten¬ 
ingly  of  the  consequences  that  would  befall  them,  in  the 
destruction  of  their  homes  and  loss  of  their  lands,  if  they 
went  over  to  the  British,  telling  them  they  would  be  cut  off 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  did  not  ask  them  to  fight  for 
the  United  States,  but  he  counseled  them  most  emphatically 
to  take  no  part  in  the  quarrels  of  white  people. 

Following  the  Indian  custom,  the  council  then  adjourned. 
On  July  8th  it  reassembled,  and  Red  Jacket  delivered  the 
reply  of  his  people. 

This  answer  was  a  promise  that  the  Indians  would  re¬ 
main  peaceful.  Dramatically,  Red  Jacket  produced  a  wam¬ 
pum  belt  of  curious  design  that  had  been  given  to  the  Indians 
by  Gen.  Washington.  He  said  that  it  embodied  sacred 
pledges.  The  good  will  of  the  Indians  rested  on  the  promises 
that  had  been  made  to  them  by  Gen.  Washington,  on  the 
gratitude  which  they  felt  toward  him  and  on  their  confidence 
in  the  binding  force  of  the  words  that  he  had  spoken.  It  was 
as  if  the  spirit  of  Washington  pervaded  the  council  that  day, 
and  saved  Buffalo  from  the  perils  of  an  Indian  uprising. 

The  Indians  asked  permission  to  send  ambassadors  once 
more  to  the  Mohawks  in  a  further  effort  to  persuade  the 
Canadian  tribe,  also,  to  take  the  neutral  course.  By  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  British  authorities,  this  favor  was  obtained, 
but  the  conference  was  limited  to  a  few  minutes  and  brought 
no  results. 

The  importance  attached  to  that  council  of  July  6-8,  1812, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Granger  and 
Red  Jacket  were  published  promptly  by  the  Salisburys,  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  book  ever  produced  in  Buffalo. 

The  decision  of  the  New  York  Indians  for  neutrality, 
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however,  did  not  prove  to  be  an  easy  solution  of  their  prob¬ 
lem.  The  excitement  aroused  by  the  joint  efforts  of  British 
agents  and  Tecumseh  was  so  widespread  that  even  braves 
from  the  distant  nation  of  the  Sioux  were  flocking  to  the 
standard  of  the  Western  chieftain.  In  such  a  situation, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  Senecas  should  remain  unaffected. 
Some  British  statesmen,  such  as  Sir  George  Prevost  in 
Canada  and  Lord  Liverpool  in  London,  advised  at  the  outset 
that  the  British  authorities,  also,  should  urge  a  neutral  policy 
upon  the  tribesmen,  but  the  military  leaders  could  see  no 
wisdom  in  foregoing  the  advantage  which  a  native  reenforce¬ 
ment  would  bring  them,  and  eventually  even  the  more  reluct¬ 
ant  officials  accepted  the  reasoning  that  the  Indians  were 
bound  to  fight  anyway  and  might  become  a  menace  to  the 
British  themselves  if  not  allowed  to  fight  on  their  side. 

Gen.  Hull  at  Detroit  complicated  matters  by  issuing  a 
foolish  proclamation  in  which  he  threatened  that  quarter 
would  be  refused  white  men  who  were  fighting  in  alliance 
with  savages.  Gen.  Isaac  Brock,  commander  in  Canada, 
made  an  equally  fierce  and  defiant  reply.  Both  these  docu¬ 
ments  were  published  in  the  Gazette. 

Mr.  Granger’s  speech  at  the  council  on  July  6th  and  8th 
contains  a  hint  that  Americans,  also,  entertained  the  idea 
that  accepting  the  Indians  as  allies  might  be  the  best  means 
of  preventing  them  from  joining  the  other  side.  He  said 
that,  if  they  would  not  be  content  to  stay  at  home,  some  150 
or  200  would  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  on  the  same 
basis  as  white  recruits,  but  he  warned  that  any  who  tried  to 
steal  away  to  Canada  never  would  be  allowed  to  come  back. 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  neutrality  council,  the  loyal 
party  among  the  Indians  appears  to  have  been  eager  to  find  a 
pretext  for  declaring  against  the  British.  A  rumor  spread 
that  there  had  been  a  hostile  invasion  of  Grand  island.  Red 
Jacket  again  became  the  spokesman  who  told  Mr.  Granger 
that  the  Indians  considered  this  an  aggression  on  their  ter¬ 
ritory  and  a  menace  to  their  homes.  He  asked  that  they  be 
permitted  to  go  with  their  warriors  and  “drive  off  these 
bad  people.” 
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The  Grand-island  story  proved  untrue,  but  it  had  brought 
the  Indians  to  a  decisive  frame  of  mind.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  an  Indian  nation  made  a  formal  written  declaration 
of  war.  It  read  as  follows: 

We,  the  chiefs  and  counselors  of  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  pro¬ 
claim  to  all  the  war  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions  that  war  is  declared  on  our  part  against  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Therefore,  we 
hereby  command  and  advise  all  the  war  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations  to  call  forth  immediately  the  warriors  under 
them  and  put  them  in  motion  to  protect  their  rights  and 
liberties,  which  our  brethren  the  Americans  are  now 
defending. 

In  a  further  council,  held  in  September,  Chief  Little  Billy 
declared : 

We  volunteer;  we  must  act  under  our  own  chiefs, 
according  to  our  own  customs;  be  at  liberty  to  take  our 
own  course  in  fighting.  We  cannot  conform  to  your  dis¬ 
cipline  in  camp.  So  far  as  we  can,  we  will  conform  to 
your  customs. 

A  military  organization  on  the  model  of  the  white  men 
was  formed,  with  Farmer’s  Brother,  despite  his  80  years,  as 
colonel  and  Henry  O’Bail  (Young  Cornplanter)  as  major. 

The  enthusiasm  spread  to  the  Tonawanda,  Allegheny  and 
Cattaraugus  reservations.  The  Gazette  of  September  29th 
reported  that  140  Indians  from  the  Allegheny  river  had  come 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  were  encamped  just  outside  the 
village.  On  September  28th,  these  Indians  performed  a  war 
dance  in  the  streets  of  Buffalo. 

THE  NAVY  COMES 

Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  who  arranged  the  armistice, 
which  temporarily  stopped  operations  on  the  frontier,  had 
been  made  the  ranking  officer  of  the  army  and  designated 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  preceding  February.  Previously 
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he  had  been  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  before  that 
he  was  for  eight  years  Secretary  of  War  under  Jefferson. 
He  had  a  fine  record  as  a  regimental  officer  in  the  Revolution 
and  was  a  sturdy  old  patriot  and  politician  from  Maine,  but 
his  capacity  for  directing  a  war  was  illustrated  by  the  child¬ 
like  confidence  which  he  showed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  postal 
service.  Although  he  included  Gen.  William  Hull  at  Detroit 
in  the  terms  of  his  armistice,  he  entrusted  the  notification 
thereof  to  the  ordinary  mails.  The  letter  was  nine  days  in 
getting  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  It  never  reached  Detroit, 
because  Hull  surrendered  that  post  and  his  entire  army  six 
days  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

That  was  the  appalling  news  which  was  published  in  the 
Gazette  of  September  1st,  with  a  typographical  display  that 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  a  modern  daily.  The  same  issue 
contained  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  at  the  court¬ 
house,  “without  distinction  of  party,”  to  “deliberate  on  the 
present  perilous  situation  on  the  frontier.”  The  war  had 
ceased  to  be  a  soldiers’  lark.  It  no  longer  was  a  mere  policy 
of  a  blundering  party  in  power.  It  had  struck  home.  The 
line  of  the  Niagara  was  now  a  badly  threatened  front. 

The  armistice,  disavowed  by  the  government,  terminated 
on  September  8th.  If  the  news  of  Hull’s  surrender  was 
nearly  two  weeks  in  reaching  Buffalo,  it  required  still  longer 
to  get  to  Washington,  whither  it  was  carried  first  by  Capt. 
Daniel  Dobbins,  dauntless  lake  mariner.  He  was  among  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Detroit,  but  he  escaped,  and,  after  pad¬ 
dling  across  Lake  Erie  in  a  dugout,  made  his  way,  partly  on 
horseback,  partly  by  canoe,  to  Erie,  whence  he  hurried  on 
to  the  capital.  His  information  was  confirmed  a  day  or  two 
later  by  Col.  Lewis  Cass,  whose  report  was  dated  September 
10th.  Gen.  Hull  was  not  allowed  to  dispatch  an  official  com¬ 
munication  to  his  government  till  he  reached  Montreal  on 
September  8th.  The  astounded  President  Madison  showed 
at  last  a  soldier-like  inspiration  in  his  comment  to  Capt. 
Dobbins.  “There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,”  he  exclaimed. 
“We  must  gain  control  of  the  lakes.  Therein  lies  our  only 
safety.” 
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The  President’s  thought,  however,  had  been  anticipated 
by  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey,  U.  S.  N.,  who  had  been  given 
command  of  naval  operations  on  all  the  lakes  and  whose 
headquarters  then  were  at  the  navy  yard  in  New  York. 
Chauncey  evidently  owed  his  information  to  the  energy  of 
Capt.  Darby  Noon,  a  young  volunteer  officer,  who  rode  ex¬ 
press  from  Lewiston  to  Albany,  impressing  horses  as  he 
needed  them  and  stopping  neither  for  sleep  nor  food,  except 
what  he  could  eat  in  the  saddle. 

As  one  consequence  of  this  feat,  Chauncey  was  able  as 
early  as  September  7th  to  issue  a  secret  order  which  resulted 
in  making  Buffalo  a  center  of  naval  activity.  The  officer  to 
whom  this  order  was  given  was  Lieut.  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  U.  S. 
N.  He  was  at  that  time  27  years  old  and  had  been  in  the 
navy  for  eight  years.  He  had  served  in  the  operations  against 
the  Barbary  pirates  and  had  been  a  midshipman  on  the 
Chesapeake  in  the  disastrous  encounter  with  the  Leopard  in 
1807.  The  commission  which  he  now  received  from  Com¬ 
modore  Chauncey  directed  him  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  at  or 
near  Buffalo,  which  in  the  hurried  diction  of  the  moment  the 
Commodore  located  “at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie.”  Elliott 
was  to  travel  in  plain  clothes  and  must  not  reveal  the  object  of 
his  visit  to  anyone  except  Van  Rensselaer.  The  lieutenant 
was  to  consult  the  army  commander  at  the  front  regarding 
the  best  position  to  build,  repair  and  fit  for  service  such 
vessels  as  might  be  required  to  retain  the  command  of  Lake 
Erie. 

After  selecting  a  proper  place,  Elliott  was  to  purchase 
any  merchant  vessels  that  could  be  converted  into  ships  of 
war  and  was  to  commence  their  equipment  immediately.  He 
was  also  to  have  the  mills  in  the  vicinity  saw  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  planks  for  two  vessels  of  200  or  300  tons  each. 
He  was  to  have  quarters  prepared  for  300  men  and  was  to 
build  a  magazine.  Thirty  carpenters  would  follow  him  to 
Buffalo  at  once.  He  was  further  to  ascertain  the  rendezvous 
of  the  enemy  on  Lake  Erie,  the  number  and  kind  of  ships 
that  could  be  bought,  the  character  of  the  harbors,  the  pros- 
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pects  for  getting  provisions  in  the  neighborhood,  the  state 
of  the  roads  and  all  other  information  that  might  be 
important. 

That  big  order  brought  young  Lieut.  Elliott  within  two 
weeks  to  Scajaquada  creek,  where  he  promptly  took  posses¬ 
sion  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  Capt.  Asa  Stannard’s 
little  shipyard. 

CAMPS  AND  BATTERIES 

An  order  by  Gov.  Tompkins  under  date  of  June  18,  1812, 
organized  the  militia  detached  for  immediate  service  in  two 
divisions,  made  up  of  eight  brigades.  Maj.  Gen.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  first  division, 
which  was  to  operate  on  the  western  frontier.  His  great 
estate  near  Albany  was  a  survival  of  the  patroon  system  of 
the  old  Dutch  regime,  and  he  was  a  leading  Federalist.  He 
had  little  military  experience,  but  he  represented  an  impor¬ 
tant  political  influence.  Brig.  Gen.  William  Wadsworth  of 
Geneseo  was  given  command  of  the  seventh  brigade,  and  was 
directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Niagara  front  with  troops 
from  Ontario,  Genesee  and  Niagara  counties.  Gen.  Wads¬ 
worth  was  conscious  of  his  lack  of  military  training  and 
patriotically  frank  in  expressing  it.  His  request  for  an 
officer  of  more  experience  to  aid  him  was  met  by  sending 
Maj.  Gen.  Amos  Hall  of  Batavia  to  assume  chief  command 
temporarily.  Gen.  Hall  had  served  throughout  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  a  fifer  and  non-commissioned  officer,  and  was  an  early 
surveyor  and  settler  of  Ontario  county.  He  had  been  an 
Assemblyman,  State  Senator  and  member  of  the  Council  of 
Appointment,  but  his  military  rank  was  derived  from  the 
New  York  militia.  For  more  permanent  employment  the 
Governor  sent  Nicholas  Gray,  later  inspector  general,  who 
was  recommended  as  an  engineer  and  artillerist,  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  organize  a  staff.  He  had  been  a  lieutenant  general 
of  the  “Irish  patriots’’  and  had  made  military  matters  his 
study,  besides  having  a  record  of  actual  service.  He  was, 
however,  given  no  special  rank  or  command,  but  was  expected 
to  make  himself  serviceable  in  any  way  that  opportunities 
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offered.  After  his  arrival  a  battery  planted  on  the  hill  above 
Lewiston  was  called  Fort  Gray.  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  reached 
the  Niagara  front  early  in  August,  accompanied  by  his  more 
experienced  kinsman,  Col.  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  as  aide 
and  adviser.  At  Fort  Niagara  the  State  troops  soon  were 
displaced  by  regulars,  who  were  hardly  less  raw  than  the 
militia.  By  October  they  numbered  above  800.  As  early  as 
July  14th  the  Gazette  said  that  some  4,000  regulars  and 
militia  had  been  mobilized  on  the  frontier  and  additional 
reenforcements  in  considerable  numbers  arrived  during  the 
next  two  months.  The  army  was  more  formidable  in  rank¬ 
ing  titles  and  in  numbers,  however,  than  in  effectiveness.  The 
militiamen  were  expected  to  bring  their  own  rifles  and  equip¬ 
ment,  but  the  lack  of  these  did  not  excuse  them  from  respond¬ 
ing.  Actual  conditions  were  described  in  a  report  by  Gen. 
Wadsworth  as  follows: 

They  were  called  out  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  could 
make  no  preparation  for  themselves,  and  they  found  very 
little  made  for  them.  They  were  able  to  draw  but  little 
bread  and  to  draw  flour  seemed  useless,  for  they  had  no 
utensils  to  cook  it  in.  Such  pails  and  kettles  as  were  to 
be  had  were  purchased,  but  in  the  distribution  there  was 
not  one  to  a  company. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  Gen.  Brock,  in  addition  to  the  guns 
at  Fort  George  and  Fort  Erie,  established  batteries  at  Vroo- 
man’s  point,  Queenston  heights  and  opposite  Black  Rock.  A 
detachment  of  troops  was  left  at  Chippawa.  Gen.  Brock  also 
installed  a  system  of  beacons  and  signal  stations  to  insure 
swift  communication.  After  the  surrender  of  Detroit  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  bring  most  of  his  regulars  to  the  Niagara,  he 
had  about  1,500  men,  including  the  local  militia,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Indians. 

After  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  at  Lewiston, 
where  the  main  camp  was  formed,  Gen.  Amos  Hall  trans¬ 
ferred  his  headquarters  to  Buffalo.  The  Ontario  county 
regiment  under  Col.  Philetus  Swift  formed  the  principal  part 
of  Hall’s  command  at  Black  Rock.  It  occupied  improvised 
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barracks  near  the  ferry  landing  on  Niagara  street,  and  it 
was  uniformed  at  that  time  by  Elijah  D.  Efner  and  John  D. 
Sackrider,  who  had  been  drawn  to  Buffalo  by  the  war.  The 
battery  which  these  troops  installed  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  street  railroad  company’s  building  was  called  Fort 
Tompkins,  or  sometimes  Fort  Adams.  A  site  for  a  fort  in 
the  neighborhood  had  been  selected  by  Gen.  James  Wilkinson 
when  he  built  the  Military  road  in  1801,  but  no  defensive 
work  of  any  kind  existed  around  Buffalo  previous  to  the  war. 

Fort  Tompkins  in  time  mounted  six  or  seven  guns  of 
diverse  caliber.  Farther  down  the  river,  on  the  site  later 
occupied  by  the  house  of  Col.  William  A.  Bird,  there  was  a 
battery  of  three  guns.  Near  the  present  waterworks,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  ravine,  was  planted  an  8-inch  mortar,  popularly 
called  the  “Old  Sow.”  On  the  northern  corner  of  the  plot 
that  afterward  became  Fort  Porter,  an  earthwork  was 
thrown  up  in  which  a  24-pounder  was  mounted. 

When  Elliott  located  his  navy  yard  on  Scajaquada  creek, 
a  battery  was  placed  for  its  defense.  As  the  shipbuilding 
plant  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  the  battery  occupied 
the  south  angle  between  the  Scajaquada  and  the  Niagara. 
It  mounted  three  large  guns  and  was  the  most  important 
of  all  the  defensive  works.  From  its  purpose  as  well  as  its 
garrison,  it  was  called  the  Sailors’  battery. 

In  the  village  of  Buffalo  itself,  an  earthwork  was  thrown 
up  on  the  Terrace,  where  the  old  Western  hotel  and  later 
police  headquarters  stood.  This  evidently  was  intended  to 
command  the  entrance  to  Buffalo  creek,  but  it  appears  to 
have  had  no  fixed  guns. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  Brig.  Gen.  Alexander 
Smyth,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  at  Buffalo  with  a  brigade  of  regu¬ 
lars,  numbering  1,650  men.  These  with  the  troops  already 
on  the  ground  brought  the  army  at  Buffalo  to  about  3,500 
men.  The  village  of  100  houses  provided  few  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  such  an  influx,  and  camps  had  to  be  organized  sys¬ 
tematically.  One  company  was  quartered  for  a  time  in  the 
jail,  where  the  men  must  have  been  much  more  comfortable 
than  were  most  of  their  comrades.  An  artillery  camp  was 
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located  on  the  south  side  of  Church  street  between  Franklin 
street  and  the  Terrace.  Another  unit  was  encamped  on  the 
south  side  of  Court  street.  A  body  of  Pennsylvania  troops 
later  went  under  canvas  at  Delaware  and  Ferry  streets. 

The  largest  camp,  however,  was  on  Flint  hill.  This  was 
the  name  then  given  to  the  elevation  between  Humboldt  park¬ 
way  and  Jewett  avenue,  where  the  bedrock  comes  nearly  to 
the  surface.  The  greater  part  of  Smyth’s  regular  infantry 
was  placed  here. 

As  winter  approached  a  camp  was  built  at  Williamsville, 
where  barracks  for  another  regiment  were  erected  and  a 
hospital  was  established. 

Buffalo  began  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  garrison  town 
on  the  frontier. 

THE  NAVY  IN  ACTION 

A  letter  of  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  to  Gen.  Amos  Hall,  com¬ 
manding  the  milita  at  Black  Rock,  shows  that,  as  early  as 
September  24,  1812,  Lieut.  Elliott  had  applied  for  aid  to 
capture  “one  of  the  vessels  at  Erie,”  evidently  meaning  Fort 
Erie.  He  must  have  formed  the  plan  about  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Buffalo.  He  waited,  however,  two  weeks  longer, 
probably  for  the  arrival  of  a  draft  of  80  sailors  of  the  regular 
navy,  who  were  on  their  way  from  New  York. 

On  the  morning  of  October  8th,  his  determination  was 
stimulated  by  the  arrival  at  Fort  Erie  of  two  ships  of  excep¬ 
tional  importance.  One  was  a  brig  called  the  Detroit,  but 
lake  men  recognized  her  as  the  Adams,  recently  built  for  the 
United  States  and  delivered  to  the  British  when  Hull  sur¬ 
rendered.  She  was  a  ship  of  war,  carrying  six  long  9-pound¬ 
ers  and  a  crew  of  60  men.  The  other  vessel  was  the  Cale¬ 
donia,  belonging  to  a  British  trading  company.  She  had  a 
valuable  cargo  of  furs  and  mounted  two  light  guns. 

Elliott  sent  an  express,  guided  by  John  Dickson,  to  hurry 
the  march  of  the  men  from  New  York.  They  arrived  about 
noon,  but  the  only  arms  they  had  brought  were  about  twenty 
pistols.  An  application  to  Generals  Smyth  and  Hall,  how¬ 
ever,  secured  the  loan  of  weapons.  Smyth  also  furnished  a 
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detachment  of  50  regulars  under  Capt.  Nathan  Towson  of 
the  Second  Artillery.  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin  brought  into  the 
enterprise  a  group  of  citizen  volunteers.  These  recruits  had 
to  find  their  own  weapons,  and  the  order  read:  “All  the 
pistols,  swords  and  sabers  you  can  borrow  at  the  risk  of  the 
lenders.”  No  chances  were  to  be  taken  of  any  future  damage 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  the  loss  of  those  arms  if 
the  men  who  borrowed  them  never  should  return. 

The  roster  shows  that  the  entire  party  numbered  124 
men,  of  whom  the  soldiers  and  volunteer  citizens  made  up  62. 

Elliott  already  had  prepared  two  salt  boats,  apparently 
in  Buffalo  creek,  as  that  was  the  harbor  from  which  the  expe¬ 
dition  set  forth.  Capt.  James  Sloan  acted  as  pilot.  The 
start  was  made  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  October  9th. 
Two  hours  were  occupied  in  crossing  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
The  route  followed  enabled  the  adventurers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  current  in  drifting  down  upon  the  anchored  ships.  The 
American  boats  got  within  a  cable’s  length  of  their  prey 
before  they  were  discovered.  The  boarding  and  capture  took 
only  ten  minutes.  The  loss  was  two  men  killed  and  five 
wounded. 

An  adverse  wind  prevented  sailing  the  captured  ships  into 
the  lake,  and  Elliott  had  to  run  past  the  British  batteries  to 
reach  the  American  shore.  These  opened  a  heavy  fire,  which 
was  returned  by  the  guns  of  the  Detroit.  With  no  wind 
and  a  treacherous  current,  this  vessel  got  out  of  control  and 
brought  up  on  the  western  shore  of  Squaw  island.  The  pris¬ 
oners  and  some  of  the  property  on  board  were  landed  safely, 
as  were  the  crew.  A  British  detachment  came  across  and 
boarded  the  stranded  ship,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  batteries.  Subjected  all  day  to  an  alternate  fire  from 
both  shores,  the  vessel  was  damaged  badly,  and,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  another  British  ship  toward  evening,  the  Amer¬ 
icans  set  fire  to  the  Detroit  and  destroyed  her. 

The  captors  of  the  Caledonia  had  better  fortune,  bring¬ 
ing  her  to  a  safe  anchorage  behind  Squaw  island.  This  party 
was  led  by  Capt.  Towson  of  the  army  and  Sailing  Master 
Thomas  Watts  of  the  navy. 
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In  his  official  report,  Elliott,  after  expressing  his  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army  who  had 
participated  in  the  enterprise,  named  also  Capt.  Chapin, 
John  McComb,  John  Tower,  Thomas  Davis,  Peter  Overstocks 
and  James  Sloan,  “resident  gentlemen  of  Buffalo,  for  their 
soldier  and  sailor-like  conduct.” 

An  additional  tragedy,  which  brought  the  sacrifices  of 
war  home  as  they  had  not  been  felt  previously,  was  the  death 
of  Maj.  William  Howe  Cuyler,  aide  to  Gen.  Hall.  He  was 
riding  up  the  river  bank  toward  the  firing  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  grape  shot  from  the  Canadian  shore  and  killed. 

It  was  this  cannonade  that  brought  under  fire  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Lieut.  Col.  Winfield  S.  Scott.  He  was  then 
26  years  old  and  had  been  in  the  army  for  four  years. 

The  net  result  of  Elliott’s  exploit  was  that  he  gained  a 
ship  as  a  nucleus  to  the  lake  squadron  that  he  had  been 
directed  to  acquire  and  reduced  the  opposing  naval  strength 
of  the  British  by  two  ships.  Sir  Isaac  Brock  wrote:  “The 
event  is  particularly  unfortunate  and  may  reduce  us  to  incal¬ 
culable  distress.  The  enemy  is  making  every  exertion  to  gain 
a  naval  superiority  on  both  lakes,  which,  if  they  accomplish 
it,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  retain  the  country.” 

The  burning  of  the  Detroit  did  not  quite  end  the  story  of 
the  ship.  A  few  nights  after  it  occurred,  two  enterprising 
parties,  led  by  Capt.  Cyrenius  Chapin  and  Sailing  Master 
Thomas  Watts,  brought  off  two  big  guns  from  the  wreck. 
These  were  placed  in  the  shore  batteries  and  proved  to  be  the 
best  guns  in  the  American  armament.  Cooper’s  Naval  His¬ 
tory  says  the  sailors  recovered  two  more  big  guns,  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  battery  at  the  navy  yard. 

On  October  13th,  the  British  took  a  partial  revenge  by 
opening  a  bombardment,  to  which  little  reply  could  be  made, 
owing  to  the  short  range  of  the  American  cannon.  Gen.  Por¬ 
ter’s  house  on  the  river  front  was  badly  damaged  and  the 
new  barracks  of  the  soldiers  were  destroyed,  causing  the 
explosion  of  the  magazine  and  the  loss  of  most  of  the  cargo 
of  furs  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Caledonia. 
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BATTLE  OF  QUEENSTON  HEIGHTS 

This  bombardment  of  Black  Rock  on  October  13th  was 
a  correct  contribution  by  the  Fort  Erie  garrison  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Canadian  side  of  the  frontier  from  an  attack 
begun  by  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  at  Lewiston  early  that  morn¬ 
ing.  Not  knowing  whether  the  Americans  would  try  to  cross 
at  one  or  several  points,  the  natural  course  for  the  British 
was  to  prevent  the  troops  at  Buffalo  either  from  moving  down 
the  river  or  attempting  an  independent  diversion.  Gen.  Van 
Rensselaer,  in  fact,  had  been  moved  to  undertake  his  enter¬ 
prise  by  the  success  of  Lieut.  Elliott  at  Black  Rock  and  the 
clamorous  impatience  of  the  militiamen,  who  were  threaten¬ 
ing  to  go  home  if  held  in  camp  any  longer  without  action. 

Besides  about  2,500  militia,  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  had 
the  assistance  of  some  800  regulars.  These  included  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  light  artillery  under  Lieut.  Col.  John  R.  Fenwick 
and  some  300  infantry  under  Lieut.  Col.  John  Chrystie,  who 
had  recently  arrived  at  Fort  Niagara.  Three  militia  units 
were  encamped  in  Niagara  Falls,  which  appears  under  this 
name  in  Van  Rensselaer’s  report.  These  were  ordered  to 
Lewiston.  From  Schlosser  came,  also,  Lieut.  Col.  Winfield 
S.  Scott  with  a  weak  battalion  of  regulars,  including  the 
batteries  of  Captains  Towson  and  Barker.  The  detachments 
selected  to  make  the  crossing  were  under  Col.  Solomon  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Col.  Chrystie,  with  Brig.  Gen.  Wadsworth  as 
the  ranking  officer.  After  Colonels  Van  Rensselaer,  Fenwick 
and  Chrystie  all  had  been  wounded,  Scott  was  permitted  to 
cross  and  assume  the  command.  Despite  imperfect  organiza¬ 
tion  and  inadequate  training,  these  troops  assaulted  the 
heights  and,  in  the  face  of  heavy  fire,  captured  the  position. 

Gen.  Brock,  the  British  commander,  was  at  Fort  George 
when  the  attack  began.  He  had  time  to  ride  to  Queenston 
before  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  was  overcome.  On 
arriving  at  the  scene  of  battle,  he  sent  orders  to  Fort  George 
and  to  Chippawa  for  reenforcements.  While  attempting  to 
rally  troops  already  on  the  ground  for  a  counter-charge,  he 
received  a  ball  in  the  breast  and  was  killed  almost  instantly. 
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For  the  moment  the  Americans  were  victorious.  Gen.  Van 
Rensselaer  crossed  the  river  and  gave  directions  for  organiz¬ 
ing  the  position.  Then  he  returned  to  the  Lewiston  side  to 
hurry  forward  reenforcements.  To  his  dismay  the  militia 
refused  to  move.  For  the  first  time  an  American  commander 
encountered  the  practical  effect  of  the  delusion,  fostered  by 
the  politics  of  the  time,  that  militia  could  not  be  ordered 
outside  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Roger 
H.  Sheaffe  was  coming  up  from  Fort  George  and  a  further 
British  reenforcement  was  advancing  from  Chippawa.  A 
contingent  of  Indians  accompanied  the  Chippawa  troops. 
The  counter-attack  from  two  directions  began  about  4  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  After  a  resistance  of  about  half  an  hour, 
the  few  Americans  who  remained  under  control  were  sur¬ 
rendered  by  the  ranking  officer,  Gen.  Wadsworth.  Of  nearly 
900  prisoners  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  however, 
the  greater  part  had  become  a  disorganized  mass  seeking 
shelter  under  the  river  bank. 

Col.  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  was  terribly  wounded, 
though  he  recovered.  Scott  was  wounded  and  was  made 
prisoner.  There  have  been  few  battles  in  any  war  that  have 
left  a  finer  record  of  courtesy  and  chivalry  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded  and  prompt  exchange  and  parole  of  prisoners  than 
was  made  after  Queenston.  The  name  of  Gen.  Sheaffe  in 
particular  must  be  held  in  lasting  honor  on  this  account.  He 
was  the  undisputed  victor,  for  the  fame  of  Gen.  Brock  must 
rest  only  on  his  preparations  and  his  earlier  success  at  De¬ 
troit,  since  he  was  killed  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Queenston 
battle  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  for  the  British.  Gen.  Sheaffe 
granted  an  armistice,  which  continued  for  more  than  a  month, 
and  released  his  militia  prisoners.  The  interchange  of  com¬ 
pliments  with  his  old  personal  friend,  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer, 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  ancient  days  of  knighthood. 
The  chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Upper  Canada 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Sheaffe  till  the  following  June. 

While  this  action  at  Queenston  was  going  on,  a  severe  can¬ 
nonade  was  opened  upon  Fort  Niagara  from  Fort  George. 
It  was  kept  up  throughout  the  day.  This  battle  of  October 
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13,  1812,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  extended  along  the 
entire  frontier  from  Fort  Niagara  to  Black  Rock. 

GEN.  SMYTH 

Eleven  days  after  his  defeat  at  Queenston,  Gen.  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  resigned,  leaving  Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  Smyth  as  the 
ranking  officer  on  the  Niagara  Frontier.  This  made  Buffalo 
the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  as  it  was  desig¬ 
nated,  and  the  principal  scene  of  the  next  operations.  Gov. 
Tompkins,  however,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  State 
troops,  came  here  in  person  for  a  few  days  in  late  October, 
issuing  orders  from  Buffalo  as  his  headquarters. 

Gen.  Smyth  was  born  in  Ireland,  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
who  brought  him  to  Virginia  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  He 
became  a  lawyer  and  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
In  1808,  when  war  with  Great  Britain  was  threatening,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  as  colonel  of  a  rifle 
regiment.  He  served  in  this  capacity  in  the  Southwest  until 
war  was  declared,  when  he  was  appointed  inspector  general 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Soon  afterward  he  was  ordered 
to  field  service  on  the  Niagara  Frontier.  He  was  at  that  time 
47  years  old. 

Instead  of  reporting  in  person  to  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Smyth  brought  his  brigade  to  Buffalo  and  at  once  assumed 
toward  his  chief  and  other  militia  officers  the  critical  and 
superior  attitude  of  a  man  who  had  no  modest  scruples 
against  displaying  both  his  professionalism  and  his  self¬ 
esteem.  From  the  first  he  had  a  particular  aversion  for  the 
popular  Gen.  Porter.  One  of  Smyth’s  letters,  written  more 
than  a  year  later,  describes  a  quarrel  in  the  camp  at  Lewis¬ 
ton  which,  he  says,  led  to  arrangements  for  a  duel  between 
himself  and  Porter.  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  according  to  the 
Smyth  version,  got  word  of  the  affair,  “laughed  very  hartily” 
and  declared  he  would  arrest  both  of  the  brigadiers  if  they 
left  camp  together. 

This  incident,  if  true,  contradicts  the  common  impression 
that  Smyth  never  went  to  Lewiston  while  Van  Rensselaer 
was  in  command.  There  are  letters,  however,  showing  that 
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he  evaded  repeated  requests  to  meet  his  chief  for  counsel.  An 
order,  delivered  three  days  before  the  attack  on  Queenston, 
to  take  his  command  to  Lewiston  at  once  was  countermanded, 
then  renewed,  but  not  obeyed. 

The  condition  of  the  raw  recruits,  both  regulars  and  mili¬ 
tia,  would  have  justified  an  experienced  officer  in  opposing 
strongly  any  attempt  at  an  offensive  movement  at  that  time. 
They  were  ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  had  received  very  little  drill, 
hardly  understood  the  reason  for  discipline,  were  mutinous 
for  lack  of  pay  and  were  impregnated  with  that  fatal  delu¬ 
sion  that  citizen  volunteers,  at  least,  could  not  be  ordered 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

Smyth,  though  he  reported  this  unpreparedness,  did  not 
consider  it  a  reason  for  postponing  the  campaign  after  the 
command  had  passed  into  his  own  hands.  Even  before  Van 
Rensselaer  had  resigned,  the  vainglorious  brigadier  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  War :  “Give  me  here  a  clear  stage,  men  and 
money,  and  I  will  retrieve  your  affairs  or  perish.”  On  assum¬ 
ing  command,  he  wrote  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  explaining  his 
plans  for  crossing  the  river  and  adding:  “I  shall  take  the 
opinion  of  a  few  of  my  most  enlightened  officers,  but  I  will 
decide.”  A  few  days  later  he  wrote  that  he  should  be  ready 
to  cross  between  the  20th  and  30th  of  November.  Sixteen 
days  after  assuming  command  he  issued  a  proclamation  “to 
the  men  of  New  York,”  which  stands  as  the  most  grandilo¬ 
quent  document  ever  signed  by  an  American  military  man. 
Sneering  at  Hull  and  Van  Rensselaer  as  men  “destitute  alike 
of  theory  and  experience,”  he  extolled  his  own  troops  as  sol¬ 
diers  “accustomed  to  obedience,  silence  and  steadiness.”  “They 
will  conquer  or  they  will  die.”  Would  the  men  of  New  York 
“stand  by  with  folded  arms  and  look  on?”  “The  present  is 
the  hour  of  renown.”  “Have  you  the  wish  for  fame?”  “Ad¬ 
vance,  then,  to  our  aid!”  “I  will  wait  for  you  a  few  days.” 
“But  come  on.” 

So  it  appeared  that  all  the  army  had  needed  was  Smyth 
as  commander,  and  there  was  going  to  be  a  real  offensive 
now. 

Historians  commonly  credit  Smyth’s  proclamation  with 
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giving  some  stimulus  to  volunteering.  A  few  people  who 
were  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  on  the  political  stump 
and  liked  it  may  have  derived  a  momentary  thrill  from  it. 
After  all,  it  was  a  palpable  attempt  to  imitate  a  familiar 
device  of  Napoleon,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
supposably  completing  the  conquest  of  Europe  in  distant 
Moscow.  Remembering,  however,  that  there  was  no  tele¬ 
graph  in  1812,  that  mails  were  carried  on  horseback  and  that 
newspapers  in  Western  New  York  were  published  only  once 
a  week,  the  appeal  hardly  could  have  had  much  effect  in  the 
eighteen  days  that  Smyth  waited  for  citizen  volunteers  to 
come.  Most  of  those  who  offered  themselves  must  have  lived 
in  Buffalo  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Whatever  its  effect,  Smyth’s  rhetoric  grew  more  bombastic 
with  practice.  The  next  example  followed  a  week  after  the 
call  to  the  men  of  New  York  and  was  addressed  to  his  “Com¬ 
panions  in  Arms.”  It  told  them  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  they  were  to  cross  the  Niagara  “to  conquer  Canada.” 
It  assured  them  that  they  were  “amply  provided  for  war,” 
had  superior  numbers,  possessed  greater  personal  strength 
than  their  enemy  and  had  longer  weapons.  It  concluded: 
“Come  on,  my  heroes !  And  when  you  attack  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries,  let  your  rallying  word  be  The  cannon  lost  at  Detroit — 
or  death !’  ” 

Orders  and  appeals  in  a  similar  vein  followed  with  be¬ 
wildering  rapidity  during  the  next  week. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  the  army  was  reenforced  by 
a  brigade  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  under  Brig.  Gen.  Adam¬ 
son  Tannehill,  but  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  were  willing 
to  cross  the  river  showed  ominously  that  out  of  1,700  officers 
and  men  only  413  responded  favorably.  Besides  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanians,  Smyth’s  army  included  the  Baltimore  volunteers 
under  Col.  William  H.  Winder,  the  New  York  volunteers 
under  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter  and  some  1,650  regulars,  organ¬ 
ized  into  five  weak  regiments  of  infantry  and  five  batteries. 
The  entire  force  numbered  about  4,500  men. 

Some  scows  were  built  at  the  navy  yard  and  others  had 
been  brought  up  the  river  after  being  hauled  over  the  portage 
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from  Lake  Ontario.  These  were  to  carry  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  and  were  to  be  towed  by  the  rowboats.  The  oar- 
propelled  craft  were  calculated  to  hold  40  to  50  men  each, 
and  there  were  some  longboats  that  might  take  80  to  100. 
The  flotilla  included  more  than  80  vessels. 

Naturally  the  activities  of  Gen.  Smyth  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  British.  One  means  by  which  they  sought 
information  was  to  send  a  scouting  expedition,  mostly  In¬ 
dians,  to  Grand  island  to  watch  for  any  movement  from  the 
American  side.  Gen.  Sheaffe  in  person  made  a  trip  of  inspec¬ 
tion  along  his  front  and  reported  that  he  saw  large  camps  at 
Schlosser  and  Black  Rock,  but  the  main  camp  at  Buffalo  was 
not  visible  from  the  Canadian  shore.  He  decided  to  make  a 
diversion  by  opening  a  bombardment  of  Fort  Niagara.  The 
cannonade  was  begun  on  the  morning  of  November  21st.  The 
garrison  replied  with  spirit,  and  considerable  damage  was 
done  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Lieut.  Col.  George  McFeely, 
who  then  was  in  command  at  the  fort,  thought  that  the  place 
never  had  sustained  a  more  severe  fire. 

The  most  characteristic  device  of  Gen.  Smyth,  when  his 
preparations  were  well  under  way,  was  to  send  a  summons  to 
the  British  commander  on  the  opposite  shore,  Lieut.  Col. 
Cecil  Bishopp.  This  permitted  Bishopp  to  send  an  officer 
across  with  a  reply.  Gen.  Smyth  ostentatiously  invited  the 
messenger  to  survey  his  forces.  The  report  which  this  officer 
made  to  Gen.  Sheaffe  was  that  he  counted  56  large  boats  with 
men  in  them  and  more  troops  on  shore.  He  estimated  the 
total  number  to  be  5,000.  He  saw  six  scows  with  a  fieldpiece 
in  each  “and  horses  with  every  appurtenance  for  field  move¬ 
ment.” 

This  must  have  been  on  November  28th,  for  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  day  the  order  had  been  given,  with  the  usual  flourishes, 
that  on  the  following  morning  each  soldier  should  put  on  his 
knapsack  and  “march  to  the  navy  yard  on  the  way  to  Can¬ 
ada.”  That  night  about  400  regulars  and  sailors  from  the 
navy  yard  crossed  at  two  different  points  to  spike  British 
batteries  and  destroy  the  bridge  over  Frenchman’s  creek 
which  would  facilitate  concentration  of  an  opposing  force. 
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One  of  these  parties  under  Capt.  King  of  the  army  and  Lieut. 
Angus  of  the  navy  assaulted  and  destroyed  a  battery,  losing 
about  20  killed  and  wounded  and  30  prisoners,  who  in  the 
confusion  were  separated  from  their  comrades  and  left  on  the 
Canadian  shore  without  boats.  Sailing  Master  Watts  re¬ 
ceived  a  death  wound  in  this  affair.  The  other  detachment 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  G.  Boerstler  partially  destroyed  the 
bridge  and  returned  in  safety.  Col.  Winder,  in  an  attempt 
to  help  King  and  Angus,  got  to  the  Canadian  shore  with 
about  250  men  but  was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  6  killed 
and  19  wounded.  Three  young  officers  of  the  navy,  left  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  found  a  leaky  canoe  and,  improvis¬ 
ing  paddles  from  fence  rails  and  taking  aboard  two  sound 
and  three  wounded  comrades,  got  back  to  Squaw  island.  Their 
boat  filled  when  near  shore,  but  they  swam  to  the  beach, 
bringing  the  wounded  men. 

The  main  army  reached  the  navy  yard  and  began  to 
embark  about  sunrise.  Some  1,200  men,  according  to  Smyth’s 
report,  found  places  in  the  boats,  but  the  operation  was  car¬ 
ried  out  with  great  confusion  and  took  most  of  the  day. 
Smyth  did  not  show  himself,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  he 
gave  the  order  to  the  men,  who  already  had  pulled  into  the 
river:  “Disembark  and  dine!” 

The  disgust  of  the  soldiers  went  nearly  to  the  point  of 
mutiny.  Smyth  resorted  to  more  grandiloquence.  Another 
attempt  would  be  made  on  the  30th.  Everything  would  be 
well  ordered  next  time.  The  bands  would  play  martial  airs. 
Yankee  Doodle  would  be  the  signal  for  getting  under  way. 
“Hearts  of  War!  Tomorrow  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  United  States.” 

It  was  all  vain  boasting.  The  regulars  and  the  best  of  the 
volunteers  obeyed  again  the  order  to  march  to  the  river  front. 
Smyth  claimed  that  during  the  night  of  the  30th  1,466  men 
“or  thereabouts”  embarked  for  a  second  time,  and  more  were 
waiting  on  shore.  They  were  ready  by  daylight.  Then 
Smyth  decided  that  his  force  was  too  small.  Moreover,  he 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  further  diminished  by  measles  and 
other  diseases.  He  informed  the  officers  that  “the  attempt 
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to  invade  Canada  would  not  be  made  until  the  army  was 
reenforced.” 

The  bubble  had  burst.  The  experiment  in  carrying  on 
war  by  the  tactics  of  stump  oratory  had  resulted  in  the  failure 
that  might  have  been  expected.  Something  more  than  a  gift 
of  language  was  needed  to  imitate  Napoleon. 

AFTERMATH  OF  FAILURE 

The  collapse  of  the  Smyth  campaign  filled  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Buffalo  with  a  mass  of  angry,  demoralized,  ill-con- 
trolled  soldiers,  who  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the 
inhabitants.  The  rage  of  the  men  against  their  commander 
was  such  that  hardly  a  shadow  of  authority  remained  to  him. 
Officers  broke  their  swords  and  privates  smashed  their  mus¬ 
kets  against  trees.  Most  of  the  volunteers,  including  the 
Pennsylvanians,  went  home,  with  or  without  orders.  The 
regulars  returned  to  their  bleak  camps,  cursing  but  still 
accepting  the  obligations  of  their  enlistment.  Smyth  was 
fired  upon  several  times  and  doubled  the  guard  about  his 
tent. 

Gen.  Porter  published  in  the  Gazette  a  letter  in  which  he 
openly  charged  Smyth  with  cowardice.  As  a  consequence, 
the  duel,  which  had  been  threatened  as  far  back  as  Septem¬ 
ber,  occurred  on  Grand  island  on  December  12,  1812.  Col. 
Winder  acted  as  second  for  Smyth,  and  Lieut.  Angus  under¬ 
took  a  similar  service  for  Porter.  The  two  generals  faced 
each  other  at  twelve  paces  and  each  fired  one  shot.  Neither 
was  hit.  Thereupon  the  seconds  insisted  that  they  had  vin¬ 
dicated  their  honor  and  a  formal  reconciliation  was  effected. 
There  was  considerable  derision  and  criticism  of  the  duel, 
which  was  a  violation  of  both  military  and  civil  law,  but  still 
had  the  sanction  of  frequent  custom. 

Soon  afterward  Smyth  asked  for  leave  of  absence,  and 
he  never  returned  to  military  service.  The  Army  Register 
says  he  was  “disbanded.”  His  own  petition  to  Congress  a 
year  later,  asking  for  reinstatement,  said  that  he  understood 
an  act  reorganizing  the  army  staff  had  left  him  a  private 
citizen.  His  failure  as  a  military  man  appears  not  to  have 
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affected  his  political  strength  in  his  Virginia  home.  In  1817 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  served,  with  one  two- 
year  gap,  until  his  death  in  1830.  Late  in  life  his  particular 
obsession  was  that  he  had  discovered  the  key  to  the 
Apocalypse. 

Buffalo  was  the  scene  of  one  other  duel,  at  least,  during 
the  war,  though,  William  Hodge,  who  described  it,  could  not 
remember  the  date  or  the  names  of  the  principals.  The  scene 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Cold  Spring  lot,  near  the  present  corner 
of  Ferry  and  Jefferson  streets.  One  officer  is  represented  as 
a  bully  and  an  experienced  duelist,  while  the  other  lacked  that 
advantage.  It  was  arranged  that  the  two  men  should  stand 
side  by  side,  each  holding  with  his  left  hand  a  corner  of  the 
same  handkerchief.  At  the  word  they  were  to  wheel  and 
fire.  The  experienced  duelist  was  killed.  The  other  received 
a  wound  from  which  he  recovered. 

The  Gazette  reported  a  duel  on  May  20,  1813,  between 
Dr.  James  C.  Bronaugh  and  Maj.  John  Stanard,  two  regular 
officers.  Stanard  was  shot  in  the  thigh. 

Mr.  Hodge’s  reminiscences  also  include  two  military  exe¬ 
cutions  for  desertion.  One  occurred  near  Niagara  square. 
Five  men  were  lined  up  beside  their  coffins,  but  against  one 
of  them  a  blank  cartridge  was  used  and  his  life  was  spared. 
In  the  other  case  two  men  were  executed  at  the  Flint-hill 
camp. 

The  only  occasion  when  the  soldiers  became  a  menace  to 
the  town  was  in  December,  1812,  soon  after  the  Smyth  fail¬ 
ure.  A  popular  tavern  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Seneca  streets  was  kept  by  Ralph  Pomeroy.  Unoccupied 
soldiers  were  accustomed  to  throng  the  barroom  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  guests.  Pomeroy  ordered  them  out,  becoming  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  their  officers,  whereupon  they  began 
to  break  the  bar  and  smash  the  windows  and  even  set  fire 
to  the  building.  Abel  M.  Grosvenor  was  mistaken  for  Pome¬ 
roy  and  was  assaulted,  receiving  injuries  which  may  have 
hastened  his  death.  Col.  Moses  Porter,  U.  S.  artillery,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  36  years’  service,  came  up  from  his  camp  on  Church 
street,  and  reenforcements  soon  arrived  from  Flint  hill. 
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There  was  a  sharp  clash  for  a  few  minutes,  with  some  casual¬ 
ties,  but  the  rioters  were  overpowered.  Given  the  choice 
between  immediate  dismissal  and  a  return  to  camp,  with 
further  visits  to  Buffalo  prohibited,  they  chose  to  remain  in 
the  service,  and  afterward  became  very  good  soldiers.  An 
ominous  feature  of  the  affair,  however,  was  that  lesser  officers 
as  well  as  privates  were  involved  in  it. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Gen.  Smyth’s  abortive  campaign,  the 
troops  were  kept  in  tents,  which  made  cold  quarters  for  De¬ 
cember  in  Buffalo.  After  the  abandonment  of  the  offensive, 
they  were  ordered  to  build  huts,  but  were  slow  in  complying. 
Buffalo  families  took  some  soldiers  into  their  homes,  but  the 
village  was  too  small  to  accommodate  a  great  number.  The 
winter  of  1812-13  in  the  camp  at  Flint  hill  was  a  time  of 
suffering  and  death,  such  as  casts  a  lasting  reproach  on  the 
government.  Even  in  early  November,  Gen.  Smyth  reported 
that  the  hospitals  were  filled  with  sick  men,  and  measles  and 
dysentery  were  finding  new  victims  daily.  Conditions  grew 
worse  as  the  winter  advanced.  Typhoid  became  epidemic. 
Hospitals  were  crude  and  inadequate.  Medical  men  were 
few  and  supplies  were  insufficient.  During  that  terrible  win¬ 
ter,  William  Hodge  made  about  300  coffins  for  soldiers  in 
that  single  camp.  The  thin  soil  even  refused  them  graves. 
The  dead  were  buried  at  first  near  Scajaquada  creek  where 
bedrock  was  struck  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface.  The 
following  spring  the  bodies  were  exhumed  and  re-buried  in 
one  common  grave  at  a  spot  which  is  now  near  the  center  of 
the  Park  Meadow.  No  record  was  kept  of  the  names  of  those 
poor  fellows.  For  many  years,  their  resting  place  was 
marked  only  by  two  willow  trees,  which  the  thoughtful  Dr. 
Daniel  Chapin  planted.  Today  a  flagpole  and  a  great  boulder, 
with  a  tablet  set  in  its  face,  flanked  by  two  cannon,  serve  to 
locate  the  ground  where  lie  300  unknown  soldiers. 

COMMODORE  PERRY 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  Detroit  and  the  Caledonia, 
Lieut.  Elliott  left  Buffalo  to  join  Commodore  Chauncey  on 
Lake  Ontario,  where  Elliott  was  given  command  of  a  ship. 
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His  departure  resulted,  in  part,  from  the  arrival,  with  a 
fresh  draft  from  New  York,  of  Lieut.  Samuel  Angus,  who 
was  Elliott’s  senior  in  rank.  Lieut.  Angus  was  a  Western 
New  York  man,  born  in  Geneva,  and  had  been  in  the  regular 
navy  for  sixteen  years.  He  carried  on  the  work  at  the  navy 
yard  during  the  fall.  In  the  gun-spiking  raid  across  the  river 
on  the  night  of  November  2.7-28,  he  received  a  blow  on  the 
head,  which  was  one  of  several  wounds  that  some  years  later 
resulted  in  the  impairment  of  his  mind.  Early  in  the  winter, 
he  returned  to  the  coast,  and  the  command  of  the  navy  yard 
passed  to  Lieut.  John  Pettigrew. 

About  the  same  time  that  Chauncey  sent  Elliott  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  the  government  at  Washington,  on  the  representations 
of  Capt.  Daniel  Dobbins  that  Erie  was  the  best  point  for 
building  a  fleet,  commissioned  him  to  return  to  that  port  and 
begin  preparatory  work.  Capt.  Dobbins,  having  for  naval 
purposes  the  rank  of  sailing  master,  got  three  gunboats,  of 
50  tons  each,  well  under  way  during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 

The  co-ordination  of  the  shipbuilding  efforts  at  Erie  and 
Black  Rock  required  an  officer  of  superior  rank,  who  would 
be  suited  also  for  the  command  of  the  new  fleet,  and  Com¬ 
modore  Chauncey  decided  that  the  man  for  this  purpose  was 
Commander  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  of  Rhode  Island.  Perry 
at  that  time  was  only  27  years  old,  but  he  had  been  in  the 
navy  since  he  was  fourteen.  He  had  been  promoted  recently 
and  was  in  charge  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  guarding  the 
Rhode  Island  coast.  Chauncey  wrote  to  him  offering  the 
Lake  Erie  command,  and  the  assignment  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  February,  1813. 

After  reporting  to  Chauncey  at  Sackets  Harbor,  Perry 
arrived  in  Buffalo  on  March  24,  1813.  He  spent  one  day  in¬ 
specting  the  shipyard  at  Scajaquada  creek  and  then  went  to 
Erie,  traveling  by  sleigh  over  the  frozen  lake. 

Up  to  this  time  the  principal  concentration  of  guns  and 
supplies  had  been  at  Black  Rock.  Perry  made  Erie  the  center 
of  building  operations.  He  already  had  sent  forward  150 
men  from  the  coast,  including  the  master  shipwright,  Noah 
Brown,  of  New  York.  More  were  on  the  way  from  Philadel- 
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phia.  The  building  of  more  and  larger  ships  was  begun 
energetically.  Timber  was  worked  into  these  vessels  on  the 
same  day  that  the  trees  from  which  it  was  sawed  were  felled 
in  the  neighboring  forests. 

Mr.  Dobbins  was  sent  to  Buffalo  to  bring  forward  the  big 
guns  which  had  reached  the  Scajaquada.  The  season  was 
far  advanced  for  hauling  over  the  ice,  but  Mr.  Dobbins  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  one  12-pounder  to  Erie  by  that  route.  It 
broke  through  once,  and  he  had  to  fish  it  out  of  twelve  feet 
of  water.  Three  more  12-pounders  were  hauled  over  the 
wagon  road  in  April.  Returning  for  the  remainder  of  the 
guns,  Mr.  Dobbins  put  a  32-pounder,  weighing  6,300  pounds, 
in  a  leaky  old  bateau,  and  with  only  three  men,  two  rowing 
and  one  bailing,  he  took  the  craft  safely  to  Erie.  Once  he  had 
to  hide  in  bushes  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  to  escape  a  supposed 
enemy  boat  from  which  he  had  no  protection. 

For  his  fourth  trip  Capt.  Dobbins  secured  an  old  Durham 
salt  boat,  in  which  he  placed  two  32-pounders,  making  a  total 
weight  of  12,600  pounds.  A  storm  was  encountered,  the 
steering  oar  was  lost,  the  mast  was  carried  away,  and  the 
rolling  boat  was  in  danger  of  being  split  in  two  by  the  weight 
of  her  cargo.  Capt.  Dobbins  passed  a  rope  under  the  crazy 
craft,  and  wound  it  round  and  round  the  hull,  literally  tying 
it  together,  and  in  this  way  he  kept  the  tub  afloat  till  he 
reached  Erie. 

Thus  a  considerable  part  of  Perry’s  armament  at  Erie 
was  drawn  from  the  Black  Rock  navy  yard  by  the  skill  and 
resource  of  a  dauntless  lake  seaman,  who  certainly  earned 
the  right  to  be  held  in  admiring  remembrance. 

CAPTURE  OF  FORT  GEORGE 

After  the  departure  of  Gen.  Smyth,  the  chief  command 
at  Buffalo  fell  to  Col.  Moses  Porter.  He  was  ordered  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice  and  attack  Fort  Erie,  but 
a  deserter  gave  the  British  warning,  and  Porter  attempted 
nothing  more  than  a  cannonade.  That  occurred  on  March 
17,  1813,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  one  killed  and  a  few  wounded 
on  each  side. 
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With  the  approach  of  spring,  reenforcements  began  to 
reach  the  Niagara.  A  larger  concentration  was  made  at 
Sackets  Harbor.  At  this  point  Gen.  Dearborn  in  April  em¬ 
barked  about  1,700  men  and,  escorted  by  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey’s  fleet,  sailed  up  the  lake  to  York  (Toronto).  The  place 
was  captured.  The  Americans  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine  after  they  had  entered  the  fort,  and 
in  their  exasperation  burned  the  Canadian  parliament  build¬ 
ings,  thereby  setting  a  deplorable  precedent  of  incendiarism, 
which  was  to  continue  with  increasing  ruthlessness  by  both 
sides  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Dearborn  and  Chauncey  then  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  to  attack  Fort  George.  In  order  to  participate  per¬ 
sonally  in  this  enterprise,  Commander  Perry  came  down  the 
lake  from  Erie,  rowing  all  one  night  and  the  next  day  in  a 
four-oared  boat.  He  was  warned  that  British  scouts  were 
lying  in  wait  for  him  on  Grand  island,  but  he  went  on  down 
the  river  and  reached  Fort  Niagara  in  safety.  Col.  Scott, 
who  after  his  capture  at  Queenston  had  been  exchanged, 
brought  a  battalion  of  fresh  troops  to  the  Niagara  to  join 
Dearborn.  American  batteries  at  Youngstown  took  part  in 
the  preliminary  bombardment  of  Fort  George.  The  troops 
that  were  to  make  the  assault  embarked  in  boats  at  Four 
Mile  creek,  Prideaux’s  old  landing  place,  and  were  rowed 
past  the  mouth  of  the  river  about  half  a  mile.  Here  a  landing 
was  effected  under  the  protection  of  fire  from  the  fleet,  though 
not  without  a  loss  in  killed  or  wounded  of  every  fifth  man 
engaged.  Scott  led  the  landing  party.  The  point,  like  others 
of  historic  interest  on  the  Canadian  side,  is  now  appropriately 
marked  by  a  monument.  The  Americans  advanced  through 
the  village  of  Newark  to  the  rear  of  Fort  George,  which  was 
thus  made  untenable.  The  garrison  abandoned  it  after  an 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  magazine,  which  was  only  partly 
successful.  Scott  pursued  the  British  up  the  river  road  to  a 
point  opposite  Five  Mile  Meadow.  Here  Col.  James  Burn 
had  crossed  with  a  troop  of  dragoons.  Further  pursuit,  how¬ 
ever,  was  stopped  by  orders  from  superior  authority,  and 
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the  British  force  reached  St.  Davids  without  molestation 
(May  27,  1813). 

Gen.  Dearborn’s  plans  had  called  for  attacks  on  Fort  Erie 
from  Buffalo  and  on  Chippawa  from  Schlosser  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  assault  on  Fort  George,  but  no  sufficient  force 
was  provided,  and  neither  movement  was  attempted.  Brig. 
Gen.  John  Vincent,  the  British  commander,  however,  sent 
orders  to  the  posts  up  the  river  to  abandon  their  positions 
and  join  him  at  Beaver  Dams  on  the  road  to  Burlington 
Heights  (Hamilton).  The  message  reached  Col.  Bishopp, 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Erie,  about  4  o’clock  the  same  after¬ 
noon.  To  cover  his  withdrawal,  Bishopp  opened  a  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Black  Rock,  which  continued  throughout  the  night 
of  the  27th-28th.  The  magazine  at  Fort  Erie  was  blown  up 
by  the  retiring  garrison,  and  the  barracks  and  storehouses 
were  burned.  In  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  deserted  town 
was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  under 
Col.  James  P.  Preston — an  officer  who  a  few  years  later  be¬ 
came  distinguished  as  Governor  of  Virginia. 

An  important  effect  of  this  movement  was  that  it  enabled 
Perry  to  take  the  vessels  from  the  Scajaquada  navy  yard  into 
the  lake  without  exposing  them  to  the  fire  of  British  batteries. 
His  fear  of  such  interference  had  been  the  reason  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  principal  shipbuilding  center  from  Black  Rock 
to  Erie.  Besides  the  Caledonia,  captured  from  the  British, 
four  other  vessels,  acquired  by  purchase,  had  been  refitted  in 
Scajaquada  creek  by  Elliott  and  his  successors.  These  were 
the  schooners  Somers,  Ohio  and  Amelia  and  the  sloop  Trippe. 
The  Caledonia  carried  three  guns;  the  Somers  two,  and  the 
others  one  each.  The  Amelia  was  condemned  a  little  later 
and  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  active  fleet. 

Nine  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Erie,  Perry  began 
the  operation,  unfamiliar  to  salt-water  seamen,  of  “track¬ 
ing”  these  boats  up  the  Niagara.  He  had  the  help  of  200 
soldiers,  loaned  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  some  oxen,  but  six 
days  were  required  to  haul  and  tow  the  boats  to  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  creek.  Then  came  the  danger  of  being  caught  by  the 
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superior  British  fleet  on  the  way  to  Erie.  The  voyage,  how¬ 
ever,  was  accomplished  safely. 

TWO  AMERICAN  DEFEATS 

The  pursuit  of  the  British  retreating  from  Fort  George, 
which  might  have  been  effective  if  it  had  been  pushed  vigor¬ 
ously  while  the  troops  were  in  the  flush  of  victory,  was  taken 
up  in  a  leisurely  manner  five  days  after  the  battle  by  a  weak 
brigade  under  Col.  Winder.  At  Forty  Mile  Creek  (Grimsby) 
he  was  reenforced  by  a  detachment  under  Col.  John  Chand¬ 
ler,  a  former  member  of  Congress,  who  had  gained  his  slight 
military  experience  in  the  Maine  militia.  The  march  was 
continued  to  Stoney  Creek,  in  the  present  outskirts  of  Hamil¬ 
ton.  There  the  American  camp  suffered  a  surprise  attack 
early  in  the  morning  of  June  6,  1813,  and  both  Col.  Winder 
and  Col.  Chandler  were  captured.  The  American  troops  were 
withdrawn  first  to  Grimsby  and  then  to  Fort  George,  partly 
on  account  of  the  reappearance  of  a  British  fleet  under  Sir 
James  Yeo,  which  shelled  their  camp  and  prevented  them 
from  receiving  supplies  by  water.  Commodore  Chauncey 
decided  that  the  British  squadron,  which  already  had  attacked 
his  base  at  Sackets  Harbor,  was  superior,  and  withdrew  his 
fleet  without  attempting  an  engagement. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  along  the  Lake 
Ontario  shore,  Col.  Cyrenius  Chapin  on  June  16th  crossed 
the  river  with  a  small  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  which  he 
organized  in  Buffalo.  The  Gazette  said  that  his  purpose  was 
to  clear  the  frontier  “of  persons  inimical  to  the  States”  and 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  “the  outrages  of  the  enemy 
and  their  property  from  the  merciless  plunderers.”  To  the 
Montreal  Gazette  a  little  later  these  partisans  were  “46  vaga¬ 
bonds,  volunteer  cavalry,  brought  over  by  Dr.  Chapin  of 
Buffalo.”  To  understand  this  difference  of  viewpoint  on 
protecting  inhabitants,  the  modern  reader  requires  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  there  had  been  a  large  influx  of  fugitives  into  the 
frontier  towns  on  the  American  side  of  the  river.  Many  of 
these  were  Americans  who  had  settled  in  Canada,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  had  been  notified  that  they  either  must 
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take  up  arms  against  the  United  States  or  leave  the  country. 
Many  were  not  permitted  to  bring  away  their  property  or 
collect  their  debts. 

In  addition  there  was  a  Canadian  element  that  opposed 
the  war.  The  principal  leader  of  this  faction  was  Joseph 
Willcocks,  who  had  edited  a  newspaper  at  Newark  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Parliament.  His  following  in  that 
body  was  strong  enough  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  defeat 
government  measures  for  strengthening  the  militia  and  for 
suspending  the  right  of  habeas  corpus.  When  forced  to  flee  to 
the  United  States,  Willcocks  organized  a  body  called  Canadian 
Volunteers,  which  he  commanded  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Canadian  loyalists,  of  course,  looked  upon  this  troop  much  as 
Americans  regarded  the  militant  Tories  in  the  Revolution. 
Nevertheless,  high  British  officials  felt  considerable  anxiety 
over  the  attitude  of  the  population.  Before  the  war  Lieut. 
Gov.  Gore  wrote  that,  except  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  the 
inhabitants  between  Niagara  and  Long  Point  were  not  to  be 
relied  on,  and  Gen.  Brock  in  1812  reported  that  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  was  worse  than 
he  expected  to  find  it' and  tended  to  make  his  situation  crit¬ 
ical.  It  will  be  recognized,  therefore,  that  there  really  were 
friends  of  the  United  States  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river. 
Moreover,  since  Gen.  Vincent  did  not  advance  beyond  Hamil¬ 
ton  after  defeating  the  Americans  at  Stoney  Creek,  while  the 
American  troops  retreated  to  Fort  George,  the  entire  Niagara 
peninsula,  when  Col.  Chapin’s  activities  began,  lay  between 
the  lines. 

For  scouting  and  similar  operations  in  this  noman’s 
land,  the  British  organized  an  independent  troop  of  50  men 
under  Lieut.  James  FitzGibbon.  A  week  after  crossing  the 
river  from  Buffalo,  Col.  Chapin  reported  to  Gen.  John  P.  Boyd 
at  Fort  George  that  he  had  located  FitzGibbon’s  camp  near 
Beaver  Dams,  where  the  roads  meet  that  run  from  Queens- 
ton  and  the  falls  to  Thorold.  Lieut.  Col.  C.  G.  Boerstler  with 
about  500  men  was  ordered  to  surprise  and  capture,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  this  British  force.  Boerstler  left  Fort  George  about 
dusk  of  June  23,  1813,  reaching  Queenston  at  11  p.  m.  There 
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he  camped  for  the  night,  resuming  his  march  early  in  the 
morning.  Between  8  and  9  o’clock  in  the  morning  near 
Beaver  Dams  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade.  A  sharp  fight 
followed.  Boerstler  was  wounded  and  the  command  suffered 
severely — 74  men  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  arrival  of  Fitz- 
Gibbon  and  other  British  officers,  Boerstler  surrendered  his 
entire  command  to  save  it  from  massacre  by  the  Indians 
(June  24,  1813). 

This  was  the  expedition  with  which  is  associated  the  fame 
of  Mrs.  Laura  Secord.  She  was  the  wife  of  James  Secord, 
a  Canadian  militiaman  of  the  family  that  had  furnished  con¬ 
spicuous  officers  to  Butler’s  Rangers  during  the  Revolution. 
She  claimed  that  she  left  Queenston  ahead  of  the  American 
troop  and  after  an  all-day  tramp  reached  FitzGibbon’s  camp 
and  gave  him  warning  of  his  danger.  As  Louis  L.  Babcock 
has  shown,  this  could  not  have  occurred  on  June  24th,  for 
Col.  Boerstler  did  not  leave  Fort  George  till  dusk  of  the  23d, 
reached  Queenston  at  11  p.  m.,  left  early  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  and  was  defeated  between  8  and  9  a.  m.  The  most  trust¬ 
worthy  Canadian  accounts  date  Mrs.  Secord’s  trip  on  June 
23d  and  base  it  on  information  she  had  heard  from  Chapin’s 
men,  not  on  observation  of  Boerstler’s  movements.  This  is 
entirely  plausible.  It  implies  that  the  news  which  she  car¬ 
ried  to  FitzGibbon  was  indefinite  and  of  little  real  value  at 
the  moment,  but  was  given  the  appearance  of  vital  importance 
when  Boerstler  marched  next  day,  as  the  American  scouts 
may  have  said  that  they  would  induce  somebody  to  move.  A 
woman,  however,  would  not  have  weighed  the  difference  in 
value  between  indefinite  and  definite  information,  and  a  dis¬ 
play  of  plucky  spirit  is  entitled  to  full  respect,  even  though  it 
had  no  actual  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

The  terms  of  Boerstler’s  surrender  included  the  usual 
provision  that  militia  and  volunteers  should  be  paroled,  but 
when  the  British  officers  learned  that  they  held  Chapin  they 
sent  him  and  his  companions  under  special  guard  to  Burling¬ 
ton  Heights.  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  best  told  in  his 
own  report  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  dated  at  Fort  George,  July  13, 
1813.  It  reads  as  follows : 
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Sir:  I  have  just  arrived  from  my  confinement  in 
Canada  with  my  men,  without  giving  our  parole.  Our 
return  happened  in  the  following  manner:  I  received 
orders  at  Burlington  Heights  on  Monday  morning,  July 
12,  to  go  to  Kingston.  We  set  off  accordingly  under  the 
care  of  a  guard  of  16  men.  I  had  with  me  28  men.  We 
all  went  very  quietly  until  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
at  which  time  I  gave  a  signal  to  attack  the  guard,  which 
were  stationed  in  the  following  order:  A  sergeant  and 
one  man  in  the  boat  with  my  men,  a  lieutenant  and  13 
men  in  the  boat  with  me  and  two  officers.  At  a  signal 
my  men  ran  alongside  the  boat  that  I  was  in.  Lieut. 
Showers  ordered  them  astern.  I  ordered  them  on  board, 
at  which  time  the  officer  attempted  to  draw  his  sword. 
I  seized  him  by  the  neck,  threw  him  on  his  back — two  of 
his  men  drew  their  bayonets  upon  me.  I  immediately 
seized  both  bayonets  at  the  same  instant  and  threw  them 
on  top  of  the  officer,  and  kept  all  down  together.  At  the 
same  moment  my  men  seized  the  guard  and  wrested  from 
them  their  arms.  We  then,  having  possession  of  the 
arms,  changed  our  course  and  arrived  here  this  morning 
half  after  2  o’clock,  all  safe.  We  have  brought  two  boats 
with  us. 

Chapin  was  acclaimed  a  hero  and  was  recommended  for 
a  higher  command,  especially  as  a  suitable  man  to  take 
charge  of  the  Indians,  who  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
him.  He  returned  to  Buffalo,  organized  a  larger  band  and 
within  ten  days  was  again  operating  in  Canada. 

Twenty-three  years  later  John  Armstrong,  who  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  in  1813,  published  a  private  report  by  Col. 
Boerstler,  who  then  had  been  dead  many  years,  in  which  that 
officer  tried  to  excuse  his  surrender  at  Beaver  Dams  by  sav¬ 
agely  assailing  Chapin.  The  pique  and  partisanship  of  the 
attack  was  apparent  in  its  language,  which  even  questioned 
Chapin’s  loyalty  because  he  had  been  a  Federalist  leader  and 
opposed  to  the  war  before  it  began.  The  principal  men  of 
Buffalo,  at  the  time  this  publication  appeared  in  1836, 
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dropped  political  differences  to  show  their  confidence  in  the 
then  aged  Col.  Chapin  by  giving  him  a  public  dinner  and 
presenting  him  with  a  silver  service. 

RAID  ON  BLACK  ROCK 

After  the  disasters  at  Stoney  Creek  and  Beaver  Dams, 
the  Americans  dismantled  and  abandoned  the  fortifications 
at  Fort  Erie.  A  small  party  of  British  reoccupied  Chippawa, 
and  on  the  morning  of  July  8th  raided  Schlosser,  carrying 
off  some  prisoners  and  stores  and  a  gun. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  a  British  force  of  about  250 
men  under  Lieut.  Col.  Cecil  Bishopp  rowed  up  from  Chip¬ 
pawa,  landing  below  the  mouth  of  Scajaquada  creek  early 
in  the  morning  of  July  11,  1813.  They  advanced  upon  the 
navy  yard  and  the  Sailors’  battery,  which  had  been  left  under 
a  small  guard  of  militiamen.  These  fled  at  once,  and  the 
British  spiked  three  large  cannon,  which  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  armament  of  the  place.  They  also  burned  a  small 
schooner  and  the  barracks  and  blockhouse. 

Advancing  up  the  river,  they  nearly  captured  Gen.  Porter 
in  his  own  house.  Porter  hurried  off  toward  Buffalo,  while 
the  British  officers  had  the  satisfaction  of  eating  the  break¬ 
fast  that  had  been  prepared  for  him.  About  150  militia 
under  Maj.  Parmenio  Adams  of  Genesee  county  formed  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Tompkins.  These  retreated  toward  Buf¬ 
falo.  The  British  carried  off  three  field  guns,  which  were 
in  the  fort,  and  spiked  another  heavy  gun. 

The  only  regulars  in  Buffalo  at  the  time  were  a  company 
of  dragoons,  numbering  about  100,  under  Maj.  William  Cum- 
ming  of  Georgia.  They  were  recruits  on  their  way  to  Fort 
George.  They  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  force  which  Gen. 
Porter  collected  for  the  defense  of  the  town.  Many  of  the 
retiring  militia  under  Maj.  Adams  were  reformed. 

The  town  itself  and  all  the  neighboring  countryside  sprang 
to  arms.  The  Buffalo  citizens  mustered  a  company  of  50 
men.  That  number,  out  of  a  normal  population  of  500,  could 
not  have  been  far  short  of  all  the  able-bodied  whom  the  war 
had  not  drawn  already  to  other  fields  of  activity.  Capt. 
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Joseph  Bull  of  the  hat-manufacturing  firm  of  Stocking  &  Bull 
took  command. 

Some  40  or  50  more  men  came  from  Buffalo  Plains,  whith¬ 
er  the  alarm  was  sent  by  Maj.  Miller  from  Cold  Spring  and 
by  Erastus  Granger.  This  company  was  led  by  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hull,  who  had  mustered  the  militia  on  the  day  when 
Buffalo  first  learned  that  war  had  begun. 

Mr.  Granger  had  at  hand  a  company  of  men  whose  value 
he  was  now  to  demonstrate.  He  had  received  from  a 
Canadian  source  a  warning,  evidently  unheeded  by  the 
militia,  that  Black  Rock  would  be  attacked,  with  his  own 
capture  or  death  as  one  of  the  purposes  to  be  achieved.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  summoned  a  guard  of  37  Indians  to  protect  him, 
and  these  were  at  his  house  when  the  news  came  that  the 
British  had  landed.  Granger  at  once  led  them  toward  Black 
Rock  and  offered  their  services  to  Gen.  Porter.  Old  Farmer’s 
Brother  commanded  them,  and  Young  King  and  other  noted 
chiefs  were  in  the  ranks. 

Gen.  Porter  drew  up  a  regular  line  of  battle,  with  Maj. 
Adams’s  company  on  the  left,  the  regulars  and  Buffalo  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  center  and  Capt.  Hull’s  men  and  the  Indians  on 
the  right.  The  line  faced  the  river  front  with  the  burned 
barracks  at  Fort  Tompkins  as  the  objective,  since  this  was 
the  point  where  the  British  had  concentrated.  The  attack 
was  opened  by  the  left  and  right.  After  a  contest  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  the  enemy  retreated  to  the  beach,  making 
for  the  warehouse  at  the  foot  of  Breckenridge  street.  Here 
they  found  a  number  of  American  boats,  which  saved  them 
from  the  necessity  of  getting  back  to  their  own. 

They  had  accomplished  their  purpose  in  destroying  the 
American  batteries  and  burning  the  barracks,  but,  by  delay¬ 
ing  their  departure  till  a  force  could  be  organized  for  a  coun¬ 
ter-attack,  they  suffered  losses  out  of  proportion  to  their 
advantages.  About  one  sixth  of  their  entire  number  were 
killed,  wounded  or  taken.  Their  commander,  Col.  Bishopp, 
mortally  hurt,  was  carried  across  the  river  to  die.  Capt. 
Saunders,  seriously  injured,  fell  a  prisoner  to  the  Indians, 
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who  carried  him  humanely  to  Gen.  Porter’s  house.  He  event¬ 
ually  recovered. 

The  Americans  lost  three  killed  and  five  wounded.  They 
felt  the  elation  of  a  victory,  but  the  fact  was  ominous  that 
important  batteries,  intended  for  the  defense  of  the  town, 
had  been  left  so  lightly  guarded  that  they  were  easily  carried 
and  destroyed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  had  offered  their  services  more 
than  a  year  earlier,  the  defense  of  Black  Rock  on  July  11, 
1813,  was  the  first  occasion  when  Indians  took  part  in  the 
war  on  the  American  side.  The  British  had  been  employing 
Indians  from  the  beginning  and  had  not  applied  any  effective 
restraint  to  their  barbarous  practices. 

Gen.  Porter  was  much  pleased  with  the  adaptability  which 
the  Senecas  showed  to  white  men’s  warfare.  He  said  in  his 
report:  “They  committed  no  act  of  cruelty,  and  although 
some  of  them  proposed  after  the  skirmish  to  scalp  the  slain, 
according  to  their  ancient  customs,  they  evinced  no  displeas¬ 
ure  at  meeting  with  a  peremptory  refusal.” 

With  the  precedent  once  set,  the  eagerness  of  the  Indians 
for  service  met  more  encouragement  from  the  regular  mili¬ 
tary  authorities,  particularly  as  Canadian  Indians  were  snip¬ 
ing  savagely  at  American  outposts.  The  leaders  of  the  New 
York  Indians  were  invited  to  a  conference  at  Fort  George. 
Col.  Scott  represented  the  American  commander  in  this  meet¬ 
ing.  He  was  somewhat  chagrined  when  he  learned  that  Red 
Jacket  translated  the  invitation  with  the  curt  phrase :  “Help 
us  to  beat  the  British.”  Nevertheless,  a  band  was  permitted 
to  join  the  main  army,  with  Farmer’s  Brother  as  chief  com¬ 
mander,  and  Capt.  Pollard,  Little  Billy,  Black  Snake,  Red 
Jacket  and  other  chiefs  as  officers.  A  regular  payroll  was 
allowed  them,  ranging  from  $40  a  month  for  the  captain  to 
$8  a  month  for  privates. 

The  Buffalo,  Tuscarora,  Tonawanda,  Cattaraugus  and 
other  reservations  sent  eager  recruits.  William  Parker,  then 
only  seventeen  years  old,  was  the  first  of  the  Tonawandas  to 
enlist.  The  Oneida  warriors,  according  to  their  custom, 
brought  their  women  with  them,  and  some  of  these  took  mus- 
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kets  and  fought  beside  their  men.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
as  many  as  1,200  Indians  served  in  the  American  army,  but 
the  Parker  record  book  shows  the  names  of  only  600.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  were  Senecas.  Several  American  officers  spoke 
very  highly  of  the  conduct  of  these  natives. 

BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE 

During  the  summer  Perry  equipped  at  Erie  a  squadron 
of  ten  serviceable  vessels.  Its  main  strength  lay  in  two  new 
ships,  named  the  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara.  They  were 
twin  vessels,  fitted  and  armed  exactly  alike,  and  for  the  day 
they  were  big  boats.  Each  was  110  feet  long,  30  feet  beam 
and  had  9  feet  depth  of  hold.  They  were  full-rigged  brigs. 

Some  seamen  from  the  regular  navy  were  sent  from  the 
coast,  coming  up  by  way  of  Sackets  Harbor,  Fort  Niagara 
and  Buffalo.  Among  these  were  about  100  men  from  the 
Constitution  (“Old  Ironsides”).  Thus  the  history  of  the 
lakes  is  given  a  direct  connection  with  that  most  famous  of 
American  warships.  Perry  also  recruited  about  100  men 
in  lake  ports.  Among  his  officers  was  his  cousin,  Stephen 
Champlin,  then  24  years  old.  He  had  been  a  merchant  sea¬ 
man  on  salt  water  and  was  given  a  warrant  as  sailing  master 
in  United  States  service.  After  the  war,  Champlin  married 
a  Buffalo  girl  and  in  1834  he  established  his  home  here,  be¬ 
coming  a  Buffalonian  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara,  the  vessels  that 
made  up  Perry’s  squadron  were  the  Caledonia,  three  guns; 
the  Ariel,  four  guns;  the  Somers,  two  guns;  the  Scorpion,  two 
guns;  the  Tigress,  one  gun;  the  Trippe,  one  gun;  the  Porcu¬ 
pine,  one  gun,  and  the  Ohio,  a  schooner  which  served  as  a 
dispatch  and  supply  boat.  These  names  should  be  better  pre¬ 
served  in  the  United  States  navy  than  they  have  been. 
Capt.  Elliott  returned  to  Lake  Erie  to  take  command  of  the 
Niagara.  Sailing  Master  Champlin  commanded  the  Scorpion 
and  Sailing  Master  Dobbins  the  Ohio. 

The  building  of  the  ships  in  so  short  a  time  under  the 
conditions  that  had  to  be  met  was  a  remarkable  feat.  A 
greater  exhibit  of  American  ingenuity,  however,  was  made 
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in  getting  them  into  the  lake  after  they  were  completed.  The 
bar  across  the  entrance  to  the  bay  showed  only  four  feet  of 
water.  The  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  required  eight  feet. 
The  inventiveness  of  Noah  Brown  solved  that  difficulty.  He 
devised  appliances  which  were  called  “camels,”  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  were  in  a  sense  ships  of  the  desert-  They  were 
square-built  scows,  90  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep. 
The  Lawrence  was  lightened  of  everything  movable,  includ¬ 
ing  her  guns,  and  was  run  upon  the  bar.  A  camel  was  floated 
to  each  side,  filled  with  water,  lashed  to  the  ship  and  then 
pumped  out.  Thus  the  Lawrence  first  and  then  the  Niagara 
were  lifted  over  the  bar. 

The  British  squadron  which  held  the  lake  at  this  time 
consisted  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  seventeen  guns;  the  Lady 
Prevost,  thirteen  guns ;  the  Hunter,  ten  guns ;  the  Little  Belt, 
three  guns,  and  the  Chippewa,  one  gun.  The  command 
recently  had  passed  from  Capt.  R.  A.  Finnis  to  Capt.  Robert 
H.  Barclay  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  had  lost  an  arm  under 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  A  new  and  larger  ship,  the  Detroit, 
mounting  nineteen  guns,  was  nearing  completion  at  Am- 
herstburg.  The  need  to  wait  for  this  ship  and  for  seamen 
from  the  coast  gave  Barclay  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
attempting  a  closer  blockade  of  Erie — a  neglect  for  which 
some  British  writers  have  criticized  him  severely.  The 
Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Lady  Prevost  did  appear  while  the 
Lawrence,  with  her  guns  still  on  shore,  was  anchored  out¬ 
side  and  the  Niagara  was  fast  on  the  bar.  If  the  British 
had  attacked,  however,  they  would  have  received  the  fire  of 
two  shore  batteries  as  well  as  the  guns  from  the  smaller  ves¬ 
sels  and  from  the  Niagara,  which  had  not  unshipped  her 
armament.  Barclay  would  have  had  no  advantage  worth 
the  risk  if  he  had  attacked  with  only  a  part  of  his  force. 

Perry  had  all  his  ships  across  the  bar  within  five  days, 
and  during  the  month  of  August  he  made  two  or  three  short 
cruises  in  search  of  his  enemy,  who  remained  in  the  Detroit 
river,  completing  preparations,  until  September. 

The  two  squadrons  met  at  Put-in  bay  on  September  10, 
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1813,  and  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  has  been  ever  since  one  of 
the  classic  events  in  American  history.  Perry’s  flagship,  the 
Lawrence,  was  shot  to  pieces.  In  his  only  available  boat, 
Perry  rowed  to  the  Niagara,  which  had  been  fighting  at  a 
greater  distance.  Elliott,  taking  Perry’s  boat,  rowed  down 
the  line  and  back  to  order  up  the  smaller  ships.  When 
the  comparatively  fresh  Niagara  poured  close-range  broad¬ 
sides  into  the  shattered  and  entangled  British  ships,  they 
surrendered. 

This  was  the  first  squadron  action  in  the  history  of  the 
American  navy.  It  secured  a  control  of  the  lakes  which  was 
not  disputed  seriously  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Its  immediate  result  was  to  enable  Perry  to  transport 
Gen.  Harrison’s  army  across  the  lake,  where  it  defeated  Brig. 
Gen.  Henry  Proctor  and  the  redoubtable  Indian  chief  Tecum- 
seh  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  (October  5,  1813). 

Elliott’s  conduct  of  the  Niagara  before  Perry  transferred 
his  flag  led  to  a  bitter  controversy,  which  raged  for  years 
afterward  to  the  regret  of  many  who  insisted  on  admiring 
both  officers. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  the  fleet  and  about  1,300 
troops  of  Harrison’s  army  came  down  the  lake  to  Buffalo, 
arriving  on  October  24th.  Their  debarkation  at  the  mouth 
of  Little  Buffalo  creek  probably  was  the  greatest  event  which 
our  harbor  ever  had  seen  up  to  that  time.  This  is  the  scene 
represented  in  the  most  famous  of  the  early  pictures  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Port  Folio  of  Philadelphia 
in  August,  1815.  The  periodical  said  that  the  engraving 
was  made  from  views  taken  on  the  spot  at  the  time. 

A  public  dinner  was  given  to  Perry  and  Harrison.  Perry 
turned  over  the  command  of  the  squadron  to  Elliott  and 
returned  to  the  coast.  Soon  afterward  one  of  the  captured 
ships,  the  Chippewa,  was  blown  ashore  at  Buffalo.  Another 
prize,  the  Little  Belt,  the  Trippe,  which  originally  had  sailed 
from  Black  Rock,  and  the  Ariel  from  Erie  were  placed  in 
winter  quarters  in  Scajaquada  creek,  where  they  were  soon 
to  meet  an  unhappy  fate. 


s 


VIEW  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BUFFALO  ON  LAKE  ERIE  IN  1813 

This  picture,  first  published  by  the  Port  Folio  of  Philadelphia  in  1815,  shows  the  landing 
of  General  William  Henry  Harrison’s  army  at  Buffalo  Creek  on  October  24, 

1813.  From  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  II 
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GEN.  MCCLURE 

As  early  as  March,  1813,  the  authorities  at  Washington 
decided  that  Gen.  Dearborn  should  be  superseded  in  the  chief 
command  on  the  northern  frontier  by  Gen.  James  Wilkinson. 
Dearborn,  broken  in  health  and  depressed  in  spirits  by  the 
disasters  of  Stoney  Creek  and  Beaver  Dams,  turned  over  the 
army  to  Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Boyd,  who,  though  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  man,  had  the  record  of  an  adventurous  career  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  in  the  service  of  various  independent 
princes  of  India.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
however,  for  four  years.  His  orders  from  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  were  simply  to  maintain  his  lines  till  the  new  general 
arrived.  Consequently  the  troops  at  Fort  George  undertook 
no  major  campaign  during  the  next  two  months,  though  there 
were  some  minor  actions  of  which  the  most  important  was 
another  raid  on  York  (Toronto),  conducted  by  Commodore 
Chauncey  and  Col.  Scott. 

Gen.  Wilkinson,  when  he  assumed  command,  was  56  years 
old.  He  had  been  acquitted  only  two  years  before  by  a  court 
martial  which  tried  him  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Burr 
conspiracy,  though  more  positive  evidence  against  him  was 
discovered  afterward.  He  previously  had  evolved  a  similar 
plot  on  his  own  account.  He  was  connected  with  the  Conway 
Cabal  during  the  Revolution.  His  character  must  have  been 
well  known  to  Gen.  John  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  had  been  associated  with  Wilkinson  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Horatio  Gates,  but  Armstrong  had  not  become  secretary 
when  Wilkinson  was  appointed,  and  the  manifest  disqualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  new  general  did  not  impress  the  ruling  powers 
at  the  capital. 

Wilkinson  did  not  reach  Fort  George  till  September  4, 
1813.  Then  he  came  only  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  the  army 
for  a  new  campaign  which  he  planned  against  Montreal.  Col. 
Scott  was  left  at  Fort  George  with  700  regulars  and  some 
militia.  His  instructions  were  to  join  the  army  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  if  the  enemy  withdrew  from  his  front.  Early  in 
October,  following  the  victory  of  Harrison  on  the  Thames, 
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the  British  in  the  Niagara  area  burned  their  stores  and 
retired  to  Burlington  Heights,  apparently  abandoning  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  Scott  immediately  started  with  his 
regulars  for  Sackets  Harbor. 

As  a  part  of  his  plan,  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  August  called  on 
Gov.  Tompkins  for  1,500  militia  to  take  the  place  of  the 
regulars  who  were  to  be  removed  from  the  Niagara  front. 
The  Governor,  by  an  order  dated  only  eleven  days  before 
Wilkinson’s  arrival,  directed  the  organization  from  the 
militia  of  Steuben  and  adjoining  counties  of  a  detached 
brigade  for  United  States  service.  The  command  was  given 
to  Brig.  Gen.  George  McClure  of  Bath,  who  had  gained  his 
rank  under  the  general  training  system  which  required 
inspection  and  review  once  a  year.  He  had  been  in  Buffalo 
in  1812  under  Smyth  and  was  the  commander  of  the  men 
who  engaged  in  the  Pomeroy  riot,  which  he  tried  bravely  to 
suppress. 

The  militia  of  Genesee  and  Niagara  counties  were  not 
included  in  this  draft  because  the  Governor  intended  that 
they  should  constitute  a  reserve  for  emergencies.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  command  went  to  McClure,  instead  of  Hall, 
Hopkins  or  Wadsworth,  whose  districts  were  more  directly 
concerned. 

The  militia  brigade  reached  the  front  during  September. 
It  barely  had  settled  itself  in  camp  at  Fort  George  when  the 
departure  of  Col.  Scott  left  Gen.  McClure  in  chief  command. 
He  received  in  November  Harrison’s  veteran  troops,  who 
marched  down  from  Buffalo  after  Perry  had  brought  them 
here,  but  these,  also,  were  ordered  at  once  to  Sackets  Harbor, 
though  their  general  was  given  a  furlough  and  saw  no  more 
military  service. 

Then  came  the  alarming  news  that,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  in  the  Lake  Champlain  district  to 
co-operate  and  a  repulse  at  Chrysler’s  Field,  near  the  Long 
Sault  rapids,  on  November  11th,  Wilkinson  had  abandoned 
his  campaign.  The  British  now  were  free  to  return  to  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  and  they  did  so. 

McClure  had  only  60  regulars.  His  militia,  housed  in 
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tents  in  inclement  weather  and  with  their  pay  long  in  ar¬ 
rears,  began  to  desert  or  to  refuse  re-enlistment.  In  this 
situation,  McClure  was  left  for  a  month  without  any  effective 
move  by  national  or  State  authorities  either  to  strengthen  or 
to  supersede  him. 

When  the  reenforced  British  approached,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Fort  George,  after  destroying  the  military  works, 
was,  of  course,  the  obvious  procedure.  That  would  have  been 
a  legitimate  step,  such  as  the  British  themselves  had  taken 
when  they  withdrew  from  Fort  Erie  in  May.  McClure,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  content  with  that.  He  set  fire  to  the  village 
of  Newark  (December  10,  1813).  Some  400  civilians,  includ¬ 
ing  women  and  children,  were  turned  out  of  their  homes  on 
the  scantiest  notice,  though  happily  none  were  killed  or  ex¬ 
posed  to  maltreatment  by  Indians.  The  village  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  The  list  of  losses  afterward  claimed 
included  80  houses  and  barns,  besides  churches  and  govern¬ 
ment  buildings.  Only  the  stone  walls  of  St.  Mark’s  church 
resisted  the  fire.  It  afterward  was  rebuilt. 

McClure’s  act  was  the  more  inexcusable  from  the  military 
as  well  as  the  humane  viewpoint  because  the  smoke  from  the 
burning  village  so  hastened  the  march  of  the  approaching 
British  troops  that  he  had  no  time  to  destroy  the  fort  and 
barracks.  These,  with  tents  for  1,500  men,  several  cannon, 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  ten  prisoners,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

LOSS  OF  FORT  NIAGARA 

The  conduct  of  Gen.  McClure  at  Fort  George  brought  a 
severe  reprisal  upon  all  the  American  towns  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier.  He  was  censured  severely  for  burning  Newark, 
and  the  United  States  government,  too  late,  disavowed  his 
act.  He  could  show  an  order  from  Secretary  Armstrong, 
written  early  in  October,  by  which,  he  was  authorized,  if 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  fort,  to  destroy  the  town. 
He  had,  in  fact,  burned  the  village,  not  as  an  incident  to  the 
defense,  but  to  the  abandonment,  of  the  fort.  His  best  excuse 
might  have  been  that  he  was  much  too  inexperienced  an  officer 
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to  be  charged  with  such  responsibilities  as  had  been  thrust 
upon  him. 

After  reaching  the  American  side  of  the  river,  he  did  not 
stop  to  organize  a  defense  against  a  British  punitive  attack, 
but  came  on  with  his  regulars  to  Buffalo,  arriving  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12th.  He  reported  that  the  enemy  had  been  deprived  of 
any  means  of  wintering  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  George.  He 
was  greeted  here  by  a  mob  which  cried :  “Shoot  him,  damn 
him;  shoot  him!”  He  found  Williamsville  equally  unsafe,  as 
he  claimed.  The  popular  animosity  extended,  also,  to  the 
regular  officers  who  accompanied  him,  against  some  of  whom 
an  amazing  series  of  affidavits  were  made  by  Buffalo  citizens. 
McClure,  therefore,  took  the  regulars  with  him  to  Batavia, 
whence  he  wrote  that  neither  he  nor  they  were  willing  to 
return  without  the  substantial  support  of  United  States 
troops.  He  particularly  blamed  Col.  Chapin  for  this  recep¬ 
tion  in  Buffalo.  Chapin  had  protested  against  the  burning 
of  Newark,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  occurred  between  him  and 
the  General. 

McClure  reached  Batavia  on  December  22d,  and  the  next 
day  turned  over  the  command  to  Maj.  Gen.  Amos  Hall.  The 
discredited  brigadier  had  no  further  military  career,  but  in 
1815  the  Council  of  Appointment  made  him  sheriff  of  Steuben 
county. 

The  commandant  left  at  Fort  Niagara  was  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Leonard  of  the  First  United  States  Artillery.  He 
had  commanded  the  post  before  the  war  and  owned  a  house 
in  the  vicinity. 

Three  days  after  the  abandonment  of  Fort  George,  the 
command  of  the  British  in  Upper  Canada  passed  to  Lieut. 
Gen.  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  who  had  a  vigorous  assistant 
in  Maj.  Gen.  Phineas  Riall,  recently  arrived  from  England. 

By  December  18th,  McClure’s  opinion  as  to  possible  Brit¬ 
ish  activity  had  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  issued  a 
proclamation  saying  the  enemy  was  about  to  invade  the 
frontier  and  calling  on  all  able-bodied  men  to  rally  for  the 
defense  of  their  homes.  He  said  he  had  information  from 
a  Canadian  refugee  that  Fort  Niagara  would  be  attacked 
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the  next  night.  He  was  nearly  right.  The  British  crossed 
the  river  that  same  night  and  advanced  on  Fort  Niagara 
early  in  the  morning  of  December  19,  1813.  Nevertheless, 
the  American  officers  had  taken  so  little  precaution  against 
surprise  that  Capt.  Leonard  was  at  his  house  two  miles  away 
and  the  bayonetting  of  the  outside  sentries  sufficed  to  give 
the  assailants  entrance  to  the  fort.  Out  of  423  men  in  the 
garrison,  80  were  killed  and  only  14  wounded — a  death  list 
palpably  out  of  proportion  to  the  resistance  or  to  the  British 
loss  of  6  killed  and  5  wounded.  The  American  prisoners 
numbered  344  and  the  spoils  included  27  cannon,  3,000  stands 
of  arms  and  other  supplies.  Very  severe  accusations  against 
Capt.  Leonard  were  made  in  the  popular  talk  of  the  time. 

It  was  Col.  John  Murray  who  directed  this  attack.  Mean¬ 
while,  Gen.  Riall  with  several  hundred  regulars  and  Indians 
turned  upon  the  river  towns.  These  invaders  reached  Lewis¬ 
ton  about  sunrise  of  the  19th.  Jonas  Harrison,  pioneer  law¬ 
yer,  who  was  then  collector  of  customs  at  Lewiston,  had  but 
a  few  minutes  to  leap  from  his  bed  and  join  the  throng  of 
fugitives,  who  fled  along  the  Ridge  road,  “all  going  the  one 
road,  on  foot,  old  and  young,  men,  women  and  children,  flying 
from  their  beds,  some  not  more  than  half  dressed,  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  together  with  men  on  horseback,  wagons, 
carts,  sleighs  and  sleds,  overturning  and  crushing  each 
other.”  Gen.  Drummond  reported  that  the  Indians  “com¬ 
mitted  great  excesses  in  consequence  of  intoxication.”  They 
burned  a  part  of  the  town,  so  he  decided,  when  he  withdrew 
on  the  22d,  to  burn  the  remaining  houses.  The  reports  of 
the  number  of  citizens  killed  vary  from  two  to  eight  or  ten. 
A  conspicuous  victim  was  Dr.  Alvord,  the  pioneer  physician. 
A  number,  stated  as  high  as  70,  were  carried  into  Canada. 

Youngstown  and  the  more  remote  village  of  the  Tusca- 
rora  Indians  were  similarly  destroyed.  The  people  farther 
up  the  river  had  a  little  more  time  for  flight.  At  Manchester, 
as  Niagara  Falls  was  called  then,  Mrs.  Augustus  Porter,  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  was  the  general  of  the  village. 
In  her  house  were  stored  such  arms  as  the  place  contained. 
She  passed  the  guns  out  to  the  men,  smashed  all  the  liquor 
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kegs  to  keep  the  contents  from  the  Indians  and,  with  her 
young  children,  fled  in  a  sleigh  by  night  to  Canandaigua. 
Her  fine  new  home  was  destroyed  when  Riall  arrived  on  the 
21st,  as  was  every  other  building  in  the  town  and  in  the 
adjoining  settlement  at  Schlosser. 

Then  the  British,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Fort  Niagara,  re¬ 
crossed  the  river.  Nevertheless,  “smaller  parties  desolated 
the  country  for  twenty  miles  around,  applying  the  torch  to 
every  habitable  house,”  quoting  the  summary  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  historian,  Mr.  Cruikshank.  An  expedition  from  the 
fort  made  its  way  to  Eighteen  Mile  creek  and  burned  the 
mills  there  and  on  Keg  creek.  The  territory  now  comprising 
Niagara  county  was  completely  depopulated.  It  would  be 
Buffalo’s  turn  next. 


MEANS  OF  DEFENSE 

In  the  devastation  of  the  lower  river  towns,  there  was 
virtually  no  resistance.  Tuscarora  Indians  fired  a  few  shots 
at  the  pursuers  of  the  fugitives.  There  was  a  militia  bat¬ 
tery  on  Lewiston  heights,  but  it  retreated  at  once.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  40  Canadian  Volunteers  advanced  from  Schlosser 
and  skirmished  all  the  way  back  to  Tonawanda  creek.  These 
were  not  commanded  by  Col.  Willcocks,  who  had  instigated 
and  assisted  McClure  in  the  burning  of  Newark,  but  by  Maj. 
Benajah  Mallory.  He  was  an  American  and  an  old  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  who  had  settled  in  Canada,  becoming  a 
refugee  in  1812. 

Remembering  that  both  communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion  in  1813  were  limited  to  the  speed  of  horses,  it  is  matter 
for  wonder  that  so  large  a  number  of  militia  got  to  Buffalo 
in  the  ten  days  after  the  British  took  Fort  Niagara.  It  was 
no  small  feat  to  spread  the  news  by  messengers,  assemble  the 
men  and  bring  them  here  from  many  scattered  points 
throughout  the  territory  west  of  Canandaigua.  So  far  as 
numbers  were  concerned,  the  rally  was  very  creditable. 

From  Buffalo  Brig.  Gen.  Timothy  S.  Hopkins  reported 
to  the  Governor  on  December  20,  1813:  “I  have  ordered  out 
my  brigade  to  repel  the  invasion.  I  am  in  hopes  of  success 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  militia  of  Genesee.”  Apparently 
Gen.  Hopkins  at  that  time  had  not  heard  of  the  loss  of  Fort 
Niagara,  but  only  of  the  attack  on  Lewiston.  Most  of  his 
men  came  from  the  area  now  included  in  Erie  county.  When 
Gen.  Hall  arrived  on  the  25th,  he  found  Hopkins  posted  at 
Black  Rock  with  382  infantry  under  Col.  William  Warren 
and  Col.  Worthy  L.  Churchill  of  Genesee  county,  37  mounted 
men  under  Capt.  Ransom  and  a  company  of  25  volunteer 
artillerymen  under  Lieut.  John  Seely,  who  in  civil  life  was 
a  Buffalo  carpenter.  This  company  had  one  light  fieldpiece. 
Four  other  fieldpieces  were  mounted  in  battery  on  the  river 
front  under  command  of  a  lieutenant  of  regulars.  Other 
guns  were  not  mounted — a  consequence  of  the  raid  of 
July  11th. 

Besides  these  troops,  there  were  the  Buffalo  volunteers 
of  Col.  Cyrenius  Chapin,  who  mustered  136. 

Maj.  Mallory  increased  his  company  of  Canadian  Volun¬ 
teers  to  97  by  the  time  he  reached  Buffalo. 

Col.  Granger  supplied  a  contingent  of  83  Indians. 

Maj.  Parmenio  Adams,  already  here  with  a  detachment 
of  Genesee-county  militia,  was  reenforced  to  the  number  of 
332  men. 

Lieut.  Col.  Seymour  Boughton  of  Bloomfield,  Ontario 
county,  commander  of  the  Twelfth  Cavalry  regiment  of  New 
York  militia,  came  with  129  men. 

At  Avon,  then  in  Ontario  county  (now  Livingston),  lived 
Samuel  Blakeslee,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  had 
raised  a  home-guard  company  of  men  exempt  from  regular 
militia  service.  He  immediately  started  for  Buffalo  with 
sixteen  followers.  Capt.  Tyler  from  Livonia  joined  him  with 
sixteen  more.  At  Batavia,  Blakeslee  beat  his  drum  through 
the  streets,  calling  for  volunteers.  He  thus  raised  his  com¬ 
mand  to  230  men.  Resuming  his  march  toward  Buffalo,  he 
was  reenforced  by  Capt.  Robert  Mackay  with  a  company  of 
Scotch  volunteers  from  Caledonia.  Other  contingents  joined 
from  Lima  and  Victor.  When  Col.  Blakeslee  reached  Buffalo, 
he  was  given  command  of  all  the  men  who  came  from  east 
of  the  Genesee,  and  he  found  that  his  little  band  of  sixteen 
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had  grown  to  a  regiment  of  433  men.  Col.  Gardiner  from 
Bloomfield  assisted  him  in  organizing  it  as  second  in 
command. 

Here  was  a  march  that  reproduced  in  the  history  of  Buf¬ 
falo  the  spirit  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  Unhap¬ 
pily  the  outcome  was  not  equally  inspiring.  . 

The  last  troops  to  arrive  were  the  regiment  of  Lieut.  Col. 
John  McMahan  of  Chautauqua  county,  with  300  men.  These 
did  not  reach  Buffalo  till  the  morning  of  the  29th. 

There  were  no  regulars,  except  two  or  three  lieutenants, 
who  aided  Hall  as  volunteers.  The  militia  general,  holding 
that  he  had  no  authority  over  United  States  troops,  did  not 
attempt  to  bring  back  those  who  had  accompanied  McClure’s 
retirement  to  Batavia. 

Gen.  Hall  reviewed  his  little  army  on  the  27th.  He  says 
in  his  report  that,  including  the  Chautauqua  contingent, 
which  came  later,  he  had  2,011  men.  He  claims,  however, 
that  he  was  very  deficient  in  ammunition.  The  quartermas¬ 
ter  general’s  department  disputed  this.  A  letter  published 
in  the  Gazette  by  one  of  its  representatives  a  month  later 
said : 

“If  one  half  the  troops  that  were  on  duty  the  day  previous 
to  action  had  made  use  of  half  the  means  government  had 
provided  for  them,  the  villages  of  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo 
would  still  have  been  flourishing.” 

One  obvious  answer  might  have  been  that  government 
had  not  taught  these  men  to  use  the  means  which  it  provided 
before  it  called  upon  them  to  fight. 

BATTLE  OF  BLACK  ROCK 

There  was  no  surprise  this  time.  As  early  as  the  26th, 
Gen.  Hall  noted  the  arrival  of  British  forces  opposite  Black 
Rock  and  the  next  day  he  received  direct  information  of  their 
movements  from  a  refugee  who  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river. 

As  there  was  no  telling  where  the  enemy  would  try  to 
land,  a  troop  of  horsemen  was  directed  to  patrol  between 
Buffalo  creek  and  Scajaquada  creek.  About  midnight  of 
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December  29th  the  alarm  came.  The  patrol  had  been  fired 
on  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Scajaquada.  The  British 
had  landed  in  force,  and  they  seized  the  Sailors’  battery 
immediately.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  serious  attempt 
to  guard  this  important  point,  though  three  vessels  of  Perry’s 
fleet  were  lying  in  the  creek. 

Hall  still  feared  that  the  attack  might  be  a  feint  to  draw 
his  troops  from  Buffalo.  He,  therefore,  held  the  main  body 
under  arms  in  the  village  and  ordered  Colonels  Warren  and 
Churchill,  who  were  posted  at  Black  Rock,  to  attack  the 
invaders.  Advancing  in  the  darkness,  these  local  militia 
found  the  enemy  near  the  lower  battery  opposite  the  head  of 
Squaw  island.  The  Americans  received  a  volley  which  threw 
them  into  confusion  and  they  dispersed.  They  were  not 
again  embodied  under  their  proper  officers  that  day. 

The  General  then  ordered  Maj.  Adams  and  Col.  Chapin 
to  attack.  These  companies,  also,  were  scattered  by  the  first 
fire. 

It  would  appear  that  the  detachments  which  thus  opened 
the  engagement  must  have  been  included  in  Hall’s  estimate 
that  his  2,000  men  dwindled  to  1,200  as  soon  as  the  alarm 
was  given.  Perhaps  he  showed  more  pluck  than  judgment 
in  attempting  a  third  assault  after  losing  control  of  contin¬ 
gents  representing  half  his  original  numbers.  A  more  ex¬ 
perienced  leader  might  have  considered  that  retreat  or 
entrenchment  to  await  attack  was  the  correct  maneuver. 
What  Gen.  Hall  did  was  to  start  the  remainder  of  his  little 
army  on  the  long  march  through  the  snow  and  darkness  to 
Black  Rock.  Col.  Blakeslee  led  with  his  volunteers,  and  the 
General  followed  with  the  Chautauqua  regiment  and  other 
units.  The  night  favored  desertion,  and  it  is  said  that  many 
more  men  took  to  the  woods. 

Nevertheless,  Blakeslee  got  his  command  to  Black  Rock 
in  good  order.  Under  the  guidance  of  Col.  Chapin,  the  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Continental  Line  found  the  British  still  in  their 
position  opposite  the  head  of  Squaw  island.  While  waiting 
for  more  daylight,  which  was  just  beginning  to  break,  the 
Americans  received  word  to  move  farther  up  stream  and 
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oppose  a  fresh  British  force,  which  was  threatening  to  land 
and  cut  them  off.  Blakeslee  wheeled  his  men  about  and 
retired  to  a  point  near  the  foot  of  Breckenridge  street.  Here 
he  opened  fire  on  the  British  boats,  causing  a  heavy  loss.  He 
then  turned  to  meet  Riall,  who  was  advancing  from  the 
earlier  position,  opposed  by  Mallory’s  Canadians  and 
Granger’s  Indians.  Gen.  Hall  reported  that  the  Americans 
who  remained  in  action  were  reduced  to  not  more  than  600 
men,  but  he  added:  “Those  few  brave  men  disputed  every 
inch  of  ground  with  the  steady  coolness  of  veterans  at  the 
expense  of  many  valuable  lives.”  Capt.  Tyler  of  Livonia 
was  killed.  Col.  Gardiner  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
Capt.  Mackay  of  Caledonia  was  captured  with  about  50  men. 
Col.  Boughton  of  Bloomfield  was  killed. 

The  lines  were  only  about  eight  rods  apart.  A  British 
officer,  noticing  Col.  Blakeslee  on  horseback,  asked  a  prisoner 
who  the  old  man  was.  The  answer  was  that  he  was 
Col.  Blakeslee  with  a  regiment  of  Federalists.  As  Blakeslee 
was  told  afterward,  the  officer  exclaimed : 

“Give  my  compliments  to  the  old  gentleman  and  tell  him 
that  I  would  rather  fight  three  Democrat  regiments  than  one 
Federal  one,  for  they  fight  more  like  devils  than  men.” 

Gen.  Hall  gives  the  time  of  the  action  as  about  half  an 
hour.  Col.  Blakeslee  estimated  that  it  lasted  an  hour.  The 
British  loss  of  31  killed,  65  wounded  and  9  prisoners,  out  of 
a  force  of  1,000  whites  and  400  Indians,  shows  that  the 
resistance  of  the  Americans  was  by  no  means  trifling. 

Fresh  British  troops,  however,  were  landed  farther  up 
the  river,  near  Fort  Tompkins.  Hall  tried  to  throw  in  his 
reserve,  consisting  mostly  of  the  Chautauqua  regiment,  but 
these  men  were  so  raw  that  they  had  received  their  first 
ammunition  only  the  day  before.  They  broke  at  once. 

Blakeslee  thus  was  outflanked  and  was  ordered  to  retire. 
Then  happened  what  inevitably  occurs  when  untrained 
militia  start  to  retreat.  The  men  scattered  in  all  directions 
through  the  woods  and  fields.  The  few  cool-headed  officers 
soon  lost  all  control  over  them. 
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THE  FIGHT  AT  BUFFALO 

The  people  of  Buffalo,  measuring  military  strength 
chiefly  by  numbers,  appear  to  have  felt  amazing  confidence 
that  the  militia  insured  their  safety.  Their  disillusionment 
is  reflected  in  the  bitter  reproaches  that,  in  great  measure, 
have  clung  to  the  militiamen  ever  since.  A  modern  world 
should  recognize  that  the  volunteers  were  victims  of  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  ignorance  which  expected  romantic  prodigies  of 
valor  in  every  individual  and  ignored  even  the  need  for  the 
discipline  and  control  that  make  mass  courage.  Those  men 
were  not  soldiers,  but  citizens  who  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  were  feeding  stock  and  cutting  firewood  at  their  homes. 
They  were  brave  in  coming  to  Buffalo  at  all,  untrained  and 
imperfectly  armed,  and  in  making  three  successive  attacks 
on  professional  European  troops.  Whatever  the  impression 
made  at  the  time  by  their  panic-stricken  flight,  the  right  to 
call  them  cowards,  after  the  added  experiences  of  more  than 
a  century,  belongs  only  to  soldiers  who  have  stood  the  test 
of  hopeless  battle  themselves,  and  these  are  not  likely  to 
exercise  it. 

Even  after  all  organized  control  had  ceased  and  the 
retreat  had  become  a  case  of  each  man  for  himself,  there 
were  examples  of  individual  courage  that  would  have  been 
worthy  of  any  of  the  brilliant  victories  in  national  history. 

Job  Hoisington,  who  lived  near  Utica  street  and  worked 
for  Mr.  Hodge,  bade  goodbye  to  a  wife  and  six  children  when 
he  caught  up  his  gun  that  morning  to  fall  in  with  Capt.  Hull’s 
company  of  men  from  the  Plains.  Retreating  along  North 
street  with  a  few  comrades,  he  insisted  that  he  would  have 
one  more  shot.  Two  months  later,  when  the  snow  melted, 
his  body  was  found  lying  behind  a  log.  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  head  and  scalped,  but  his  empty  musket  proved 
that  he  died  fighting. 

Lieut.  John  Seely,  village  carpenter,  with  his  volunteer 
company  reduced  to  seven  men  and  one  horse,  dragged  his 
little  6-pounder  back  down  Niagara  street,  turning  repeat¬ 
edly  to  fire  at  the  pursuing  foe.  Near  Mohawk  street  the 
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gun  was  dismounted  by  its  recoil,  yet  he  brought  it  into  the 
village. 

The  orders  of  Gen.  Drummond  to  Gen.  Riall  on  December 
29th  were  that,  in  advancing  upon  Buffalo,  he  should  avoid 
the  middle  road  (Niagara  street) ;  his  right  was  to  march 
down  the  beach,  while  the  main  body  was  to  move  by  way  of 
North  street  in  order  to  get  between  Buffalo  and  Williams- 
ville.  The  latter  place  was  to  be  attacked  at  once  if  any 
American  troops  were  massed  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  British  Indian  scouts  came  out  North  street  on  that 
morning  of  December  30,  1813,  and  if  any  enemy  troops  used 
the  route  by  the  beach  they  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  village 
was  occupied.  Despite  instructions,  Riall  kept  his  main  force 
together  on  Niagara  street,  and  the  invasion  never  went 
beyond  Cold  Spring.  These  circumstances  are  further  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  could  not  have  regarded  the  resistance  as  wholly 
contemptible.  There  were  important  mills  and  considerable 
military  property  at  Williamsville,  which  would  have  been 
much  better  worth  destroying  than  were  Buffalo  homes,  and 
Gen.  Hall  did  rally  a  few  hundred  men  there. 

The  last  fighting  stand  of  the  Americans  was  made  at 
the  present  heart  of  the  city,  where  Niagara  street  enters 
Main.  A  Kentuckian  named  Johnson,  who  had  been  one  of 
Perry’s  gunners,  had  the  thought  to  get  a  gun  from  the  cap¬ 
tured  British  ship  Chippewa,  which  lay  stranded  near  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.  He  and  his  companions  trundled  this 
cannon  up  Main  street  on  the  same  truck  which  had  served 
as  its  carriage  on  board  ship.  They  opened  fire  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  who  were  forming  in  Niagara  square  and  the  cemetery 
that  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  County  Hall.  The  third 
shot  threw  the  gun  from  its  carriage.  Seth  Grosvenor  had 
time  to  rush  up  and  down  Main  street  between  Court  street 
and  the  Terrace,  calling  for  help  to  remount  the  gun.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Elijah  D.  Efner,  seventeen  men  still  remained  in  the 
group  around  the  piece  when  Col.  Cyrenius  Chapin  forbade 
further  firing,  as  he  had  raised  a  flag  of  truce. 

Chapin  had  as  much  time  as  any  one  to  get  away,  and 
he  well  knew  that  there  was  no  one  in  Buffalo  whom  the 
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British  more  hated.  Nevertheless,  he  went  forward  with  the 
flag,  sacrificing  himself  in  order  to  give  the  townspeople  a 
few  minutes  more  for  escape.  He  obtained  the  concession 
that  private  property,  including  houses,  should  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  he  delivered  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  British. 
Later  these  terms  were  repudiated  on  the  ground  that  Chapin 
was  not  in  command  of  the  town. 

THE  BURNING  OF  BUFFALO 

Some  of  the  more  prudent  Buffalo  residents  left  town 
before  the  attack  came.  Most  of  the  non-combatant  inhabi¬ 
tants,  however,  were  still  in  their  homes  when  the  rush  of 
demoralized  militiamen  warned  them  that  the  foe  was  at 
their  doors.  Those  who  started  first  fled  out  Main  street. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  ran  in  that  direction,  dashing  through 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  thus  were  ahead  of  the  civilians. 
In  a  short  time  the  Canadian  Indians  began  to  appear  at 
North  and  Main  streets,  held  slightly  in  check  by  our  Senecas, 
who  continued  to  skirmish. 

After  the  fugitives  on  Main  street  had  been  turned  back 
by  the  Indians,  some  went  out  Seneca  street  to  the  reserva¬ 
tion  villages  and  others  made  for  the  creek  at  Pratt’s  ferry. 
Here  there  was  a  blockade,  but  the  ferry  was  kept  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  James  Johnson  till  nineteen  loads  were  across.  The 
route  of  flight  thence  followed  the  lake  shore  and  such  roads 
as  branched  from  it.  While  the  fugitives  were  waiting  their 
turn  at  the  ferry,  they  saw  behind  them  the  columns  of  smoke 
which  told  them  that  the  destruction  of  their  homes  had 
begun. 

Asaph  S.  Bemis,  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  St.  John,  loaded  into 
his  wagon  his  own  wife  and  baby  and  six  of  the  St.  John 
children.  They  were  among  the  last  to  get  across  the  creek. 
They  reached  Barker’s  tavern,  eight  miles  from  Buffalo, 
about  noon  and  attempted  to  go  on  to  Willink.  Darkness 
overtook  them,  the  wagon  broke  down,  and  the  three  young 
St.  John  girls  floundered  on  alone  through  the  snow  for  the 
remainder  of  that  December  night.  Toward  daylight,  they 
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stumbled  into  a  log  cabin  and  were  cared  for  by  other 
refugees,  who  had  preceded  them. 

Among  these  was  Mrs.  Samuel  Pratt.  Mr.  Pratt,  roused 
about  daylight,  sent  his  family  away  in  a  farm  wagon.  There 
were  three  children,  ranging  from  seven  to  three  years  of 
age.  As  they  were  starting,  they  picked  up  Mary  Haddock, 
five  years  old,  who  had  become  separated  from  her  fleeing 
parents  and  was  not  recovered  by  them  for  some  time. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Bemis’s  party,  which  included  a 
baby  in  arms  and  a  boy  of  three,  spent  the  night  in  their 
stalled  wagon,  but  reached  the  refuge  of  the  log  cabin  in  the 
morning. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Atkins,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  fell  from 
her  horse  into  a  quicksand  near  the  creek  bank,  but  she  was 
rescued. 

The  family  of  Daniel  Brayman  drove  three  miles  beyond 
Williamsville,  where  they  found  a  house  which  had  just  been 
abandoned  by  the  panic-stricken  tenants.  These  did  not 
return  and  the  Braymans  stayed  there  for  the  remainder  of 
the  winter. 

The  two  daughters  of  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin,  aged  eleven 
and  nine,  protected  by  Hiram  Pratt,  aged  thirteen,  started 
on  foot  for  Dr.  Chapin’s  farm  in  Hamburg,  ten  miles  away. 
They  stopped  for  Hiram’s  sister,  Mary  Pratt,  aged  eleven, 
whom  they  persuaded  to  go  with  them.  After  a  few  miles, 
Mary  was  picked  up  by  a  vehicle,  but  the  other  children 
refused  a  ride  and  trudged  all  the  way  through  the  snow 
alone. 

Mrs.  Ebenezer  Johnson  waited  till  her  house  was  actually 
on  fire.  Then  she  hitched  a  horse  to  a  sled  and  with  her 
baby  (who  afterward  became  Mrs.  John  C.  Lord)  reached 
Williamsville. 

William  Hodge  found  a  place  in  an  army  wagon  for  his 
wife,  her  sister  and  five  children,  one  only  two  years  old. 
Mr.  Hodge  followed  with  an  ox-cart,  loaded  with  household 
goods.  He  did  not  start  till  hostile  Indians  were  within  60 
rods  of  his  house,  but  he  reached  Williamsville  in  safety. 

Mrs.  William  Cotton,  a  widow  who  lived  on  upper  Main 
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street,  was  still  in  her  cottage  when  a  man  stumbled  in  who 
had  been  shot  through  the  shoulder.  While  she  and  her  son 
were  trying  to  remove  the  coat  from  the  wounded  soldier,  the 
cry  of  Indians  spurred  him  to  resume  his  flight.  The  widow 
and  her  son  left  after  that. 

Mrs.  Job  Hoisington,  waiting  for  the  husband  who  never 
would  return,  started  on  foot  with  her  six  little  children 
after  nearly  everybody  else  had  gone.  Two  mounted  men 
overtook  them  and  picked  up  two  of  the  smaller  children. 
One  of  these  was  carried  far  into  Genesee  county  and  the 
other  was  left  at  a  house  many  miles  from  Buffalo.  It  was 
some  time  before  a  published  advertisement  enabled  the 
widow  to  find  and  recover  these  children. 

These  few  recorded  incidents  must  have  been  typical  of 
the  experiences  of  hundreds. 

The  panic  spread  even  into  the  heart  of  Ontario  county. 
The  disaster  to  Buffalo,  following  so  closely  the  fate  of  Lewis¬ 
ton  and  Manchester,  virtually  depopulated  all  of  Niagara 
county  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Chautauqua.  Throughout  the 
30th  and  the  following  days,  the  roads  were  thronged  with 
fugitives,  fleeing  in  every  kind  of  vehicle,  on  foot  and  on 
horseback.  It  was  a  scene  of  terror  and  confusion  such  as 
few  American  communities  ever  have  experienced  as  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  foreign  war. 

The  Gazette  gives  the  names  of  87  prisoners  taken  by  the 
British.  Gen.  Hall  reported  the  number  of  military  prisoners 
as  69  and  the  British  report  claimed  70,  mentioning  by  name 
“Doctor  or  Lieut.  Colonel  Chapin.”  That  makes  it  appear 
that  there  were  17  or  18  civilian  prisoners,  though  in  a 
militia  fight  of  this  kind  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
any  man  was  strictly  non-combatant.  Some  of  these  prison¬ 
ers  were  released  in  a  few  days;  others  were  kept  till  the  end 
of  the  war.  Twelve  of  the  military  prisoners  were  wounded. 

The  Gazette’s  list  of  identified  dead  numbers  28,  of  whom 
four  or  five,  at  least,  were  fugitives  trying  to  escape,  or  resi¬ 
dents  who  refused  to  flee.  Two  weeks  later  Gen.  Hall  re¬ 
ported  that  50  bodies  had  been  collected  and  that  probably 
more  were  lying  in  the  woods.  His  estimate  of  40  wounded, 
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compared  with  12  wounded  prisoners,  indicates  that  most  of 
the  injured  were  carried  off  by  their  comrades. 

Samuel  Pratt  and  Ebenezer  Walden  stayed  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  hope  of  protecting  property.  They  put  out  fires 
in  several  buildings  during  the  day.  Apparently  they  moved 
about  in  the  general  disorder  without  being  noticed  particu¬ 
larly  and,  when  they  were  satisfied  that  they  could  do  nothing- 
more,  they  slipped  quietly  away.  Pratt  had  a  farm  beyond 
the  creek,  where  he  went  for  the  night. 

On  land  now  covered  by  the  Hengerer  store  stood  the  cot¬ 
tage  of  Joshua  Lovejoy.  He  had  gone  out  in  the  night  with 
the  other  volunteers.  His  wife  was  in  the  house  with  their 
son  Henry  when  the  British  Indians  came  swarming  down 
Main  street.  Mrs.  Lovejoy  told  the  boy  to  run  for  the  woods, 
as  he  also  had  been  out  with  the  volunteers.  She  would  stay ; 
the  enemy  would  not  harm  her.  She  was  a  spirited  woman, 
about  35  years  old.  When  Indians  entered  her  house,  she 
protested  angrily.  A  savage  raised  his  tomahawk  and  cleft 
her  skull. 

Across  Main  street  from  the  Lovejoy  house  stood  the  St. 
John  hotel.  Gamaliel  St.  John  and  his  son  Elijah  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Niagara  in  the  preceding  June.  Mrs.  St. 
John,  left  with  nine  children,  leased  the  tavern  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  cottage  adjoining  it  on  the  north.  This  little  house 
was  22  x  22  and  one  and  a  half  stories  high.  It  was  the  home 
which  the  widow  was  occupying  when  the  invasion  came. 
After  the  six  younger  children  had  been  sent  away  with  the 
Bemis  family,  Mrs.  St.  John  remained  with  her  daughters 
Maria  and  Sarah  (afterward  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilkeson)  and  an 
employe  named  Pettingill,  an  old  man.  Soon  after  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  a  squad  of  British  soldiers  came  along 
and  compelled  the  old  hired  man  to  set  fire  to  the  tavern  barn. 
The  hotel,  also,  was  fired,  but  the  three  women  and  the  old 
man  put  that  fire  out.  The  barn  was  consumed  at  that  time. 
Mrs.  St.  John  went  to  see  Gen.  Riall  in  person,  finding  him 
in  Niagara  square,  and  demanded  protection  for  her  prop¬ 
erty.  He  stationed  an  Indian  interpreter  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  and  the  St.  Johns  were  not  molested  further  that  day. 
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Later  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Lovejoy’s  house  was  fired. 
Mrs.  St.  John  and  her  two  daughters  and  old  Pettingill  went 
across  the  street  and  carried  the  murdered  woman’s  body  into 
the  yard.  Then,  seeing  that  the  fire  was  making  slow  prog¬ 
ress,  they  brought  water  and  put  it  out.  Toward  evening  they 
caught  sight  of  Ebenezer  Walden  and  summoned  him  to  help 
them  carry  the  body  back  into  the  house  and  place  it  on  a  bed. 

It  was  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  (Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  30,  1813)  when  Col.  Chapin  surrendered  Buffalo.  By 
3  o’clock  that  afternoon  the  British  troops  began  to  retire, 
going  back  to  Black  Rock  and  re-crossing  to  Canada. 

So  the  short  winter  day  came  to  an  end,  and  night  fell, 
leaving  Mrs.  St.  John,  her  two  daughters  and  her  old  hired 
man  the  only  living  beings,  so  far  as  known,  in  a  town  filled 
with  smoking  ruins  but  still  containing  ten  or  twelve  un¬ 
harmed,  though  deserted,  houses.  These  included  some  of 
the  best  in  town.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  the 
orders  of  Gen.  Drummond  on  December  29th  specifically 
stated  that  the  destruction  of  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  was  a 
primary  object  of  the  expedition.  The  instruction,  however, 
was  to  defer  until  the  last  moment  the  firing  of  the  buildings 
in  order  that  they  might  be  used  as  shelter  for  the  troops  so 
long  as  it  should  be  necessary  to  remain  on  the  American 
side  of  the  river.  Neither  the  miscellaneous  destruction 
which  began  immediately  after  the  occupation  nor  the  return 
to  Fort  Erie  on  the  same  day,  leaving  important  buildings 
untouched,  accorded  closely  with  Gen.  Drummond’s  direc¬ 
tions.  The  forbearance  of  Gen.  Riall  may  have  been  a  direct 
result  of  the  concessions  which  Col.  Chapin  obtained  when 
he  surrendered,  but  the  granting  of  those  terms,  in  view  of 
previous  purposes,  adds  to  other  circumstances  in  support  of 
the  assumption  that  the  British  at  the  time  did  not  realize 
the  completeness  of  their  victory.  Even  on  January  8th,  the 
general  order  announcing  the  success  described  the  action 
of  December  30th  as  a  “severe  contest,”  and  the  fear  that 
buildings  remaining  after  that  first  day  would  be  housing 
4,000  American  troops  within  another  24  hours  was  the 
reason  given  for  their  final  destruction. 
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On  the  31st  some  of  the  fugitives  returned.  William 
Hodge  was  one  of  these.  He  found  his  brick  tavern  at  Utica 
street  unharmed,  but  he  did  not  remove  any  more  goods, 
believing  that  he  could  bring  his  family  back  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  collecting  of  dead  bodies  evidently  was  begun  on  that 
day.  The  corpses  were  placed  in  Reese’s  blacksmith  shop  at 
the  corner  of  Seneca  and  Washington  streets.  Elijah  D. 
Efner  saw  thirteen  there  when  he  returned  on  January  2d. 

The  large  St.  John  hotel,  the  Chapin  house,  the  Walden 
house  and  others  gave  shelter  that  night  to  the  people  who 
had  come  back.  Early  next  morning  (Saturday,  January  1, 
1814,)  the  alarm  spread  from  the  direction  of  Black  Rock 
that  the  enemy  was  coming  again.  This  time  Mrs.  St.  John 
and  her  two  daughters  and  hired  man  were  the  only  persons 
who  stayed  voluntarily,  though  several  more  citizens  were 
captured. 

Samuel  Pratt,  riding  into  the  village  in  company  with 
an  employe  named  Triscott  (probably  John  Trisket  in  the 
Gazette  list),  was  fired  on  by  a  lurking  Indian.  Pratt 
escaped,  but  poor  Triscott  was  killed.  His  scalped  body  was 
found  near  the  foot  of  Michigan  street. 

Benjamin  Hodge,  Sr.,  father  of  William  Hodge,  was  in 
the  hotel  at  Main  and  Utica  streets  in  company  with  Richard 
Keep  when  a  troop  of  British  horsemen  came  up.  Keep  ran, 
but  was  pursued  and  killed  in  front  of  the  property  now 
occupied  by  the  Home  for  the  Friendless.  Old  Mr.  Hodge 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  left  behind  when  the  invaders 
withdrew  after  setting  the  place  on  fire. 

British  Indians  came  to  Maj.  Miller’s  tavern  at  Main 
and  Ferry  streets  and  started  to  burn  it,  when  Mrs.  Martin, 
one  of  Maj.  Miller’s  household,  invited  them  to  eat  first. 
They  scarcely  had  begun  their  meal  when  they  heard 
approaching  hoofbeats  and  fled  without  doing  any  damage. 

The  horsemen  whose  timely  arrival  saved  the  Miller  house 
were  a  troop  of  Americans  who  had  been  stationed  at  the 
Atkins  house,  where  the  D.  L.  &  W.  railroad  now  crosses 
Main  street.  They  were  led  by  Adjutant  Joshua  Tottman 
of  the  Canadian  Volunteers.  They  captured  a  pillaging 
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Indian,  whom  they  sent  back  to  Batavia,  where  he  was  after¬ 
ward  tried  and  executed.  They  were  not  in  time,  however, 
to  save  the  Hodge  house. 

Pursuing  the  British  down  Main  street,  Col.  Tottman  was 
killed  near  the  corner  of  Riley  street. 

The  American  riders  came  as  far  as  Walden’s  hill  (High 
street),  where  they  killed  a  British  Indian. 

Down  town,  the  firing  of  the  remaining  houses  proceeded 
systematically  and  rapidly.  The  Lovejoy  house  was  burned 
at  this  time,  with  the  body  of  the  murdered  woman  still  lying 
there.  Only  a  handful  of  ashes  was  recovered  for  burial. 

The  St.  John  women  clung  pluckily  to  their  property, 
pleading  that  it  was  the  sole  dependence  of  a  widow  with 
nine  children.  After  every  other  place  was  in  flames  and 
the  bugle  had  been  sounded  for  retreat,  a  half-breed  officer, 
Lieut.  William  Carr,  at  last  fired  the  hotel,  declaring  that  his 
orders  were  imperative.  The  utmost  concession  was  that  the 
widow  might  keep  the  22  x  22  cottage  adjoining  the  larger 
building.  That  poor  little  house  was  the  only  dwelling  in 
Buffalo  or  Black  Rock  that  was  not  destroyed. 

RESULTS  OP  THE  RAID 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  losses  gave  the  number 
of  buildings  destroyed  as  follows: 

At  Buffalo — 66  wooden  houses,  2  brick  houses,  1  stone 
house,  16  stores,  35  barns,  15  shops;  value,  $190,000. 

At  Black  Rock — 16  frame  houses,  11  log  houses,  8  barns; 
value,  $19,000. 

Elsewhere — 20  frame  houses,  67  log  houses,  5  stores,  29 
barns,  30  shops;  value,  $141,000. 

Besides  the  little  St.  John  cottage,  the  invaders  spared 
the  Reese  blacksmith  shop,  since  it  already  had  become  the 
village  morgue.  The  stone  walls  of  the  jail  resisted  the  fire, 
and  that  building  was  damaged  little.  An  unfinished  store¬ 
house  belonging  to  Samuel  Pratt,  at  the  corner  of  Ellicott 
and  Seneca  streets,  also  escaped  the  flames. 

In  addition  to  destroying  the  two  villages,  the  British 
burned  the  sloops  Trippe  and  Little  Belt  and  the  schooner 
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Ariel  in  Scajaquada  creek  and  the  schooner  Chippewa, 
stranded  near  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek.  The  Little  Belt 
and  the  Chippewa  were  vessels  that  Perry  had  captured,  and 
the  other  two  boats  had  formed  part  of  his  original  squadron. 

The  destruction  of  these  ships  was  urged  by  Gen.  Drum¬ 
mond,  in  his  order  of  December  29th,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  though  it  would  appear  that  they  easily  could 
have  been  taken  to  Fort  Erie  to  be  converted  to  British  serv¬ 
ice.  The  enemy  commanders  evidently  did  not  grasp,  either 
before  or  after  the  event,  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  able  to  dispose  of  these  vessels.  It  was  appre¬ 
ciated  fully,  however,  by  Gov.  Tompkins.  His  first  thought, 
when  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Buffalo  reached  him  on 
January  2d,  was  for  the  warships  that  were  laid  up  here, 
though  he  was  not  informed  of  their  fate  at  that  time.  These 
small  boats  were  not  very  important  in  themselves,  but  their 
loss  showed  the  danger  of  a  much  greater  disaster.  Without 
a  moment’s  delay  (January  2,  1814,)  the  Governor  wrote  to 
Secretary  Armstrong: 

The  frontier,  which  lies  between  the  British  and  the 
harbor  of  Erie,  now  lies  open  for  their  march  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  that  harbor ;  and,  if  left  unmolested  by  our  army, 
they  will  inevitably  go  to  Erie  to  destroy  the  vessels 
there,  and  will  besides  retake  Detroit  and  destroy  the 
vessels  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  if  possible.  Were 
they  to  accomplish  those  objects,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  attempt  them,  it  will,  with  presents  of  clothing 
and  resources  taken  in  Fort  Niagara,  enable  them  to 
regain  the  confidence  and  service  of  the  Western  Indians. 

This  was  no  imaginary  peril.  The  folly  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  government  had  left  the  best  of  Perry’s  ships  at  Erie 
with  no  better  protection  than  had  been  given  to  Buffalo.  If 
the  British,  after  taking  this  town,  had  marched  at  once  to 
Erie,  they  would  have  encountered  nothing  but  the  same 
type  of  untrained  militia  which  they  had  overcome  here. 
The  distance  to  Erie  was  only  80  miles.  The  main  body  of 
American  regulars  was  in  cantonments  at  French  Mills  (now 
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Fort  Covington)  on  the  Salmon  river,  north  of  Malone,  more 
than  500  miles  away.  Two  weeks  later  Capt.  Stephen 
Champlin  was  able  to  report  that,  with  guns  mounted  on 
shore  and  4,000  militia  and  regulars  on  hand,  Erie  was  well 
prepared  to  meet  an  attack.  That  situation,  however,  did 
not  exist  on  January  1st. 

The  destruction  or  capture  of  the  fleet  at  Erie  would 
have  given  the  enemy  control  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Northwest  depended  on  the  domination  of 
the  lakes.  The  British  well  might  have  placed  themselves  in 
position  to  exact  as  indemnity  for  the  burning  of  Newark 
the  cession  of  that  territory,  then  almost  unoccupied. 

Modern  ethics,  of  course,  would  not  sustain  the  reason¬ 
ing  that  the  women  and  children  of  Buffalo  deserved  to  have 
their  homes  burned  over  their  heads  because  an  American 
militia  officer,  over  whom  they  had  no  control,  had  burned 
unjustifiably  a  Canadian  town,  any  more  than  the  previous 
burning  of  York  by  the  Americans  can  be  condoned.  The 
War  of  1812  affords  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  incen¬ 
diarism  on  both  sides.  It  may  have  been  the  good  fortune  of 
the  United  States,  however,  that  the  British  leaders  at  the 
close  of  1813  followed  the  policy  of  reprisal,  instead  of  pur¬ 
suing  the  more  important  military  advantages  which  were 
within  their  grasp. 

In  a  few  days  we  returned,  and  all  our  neighbors 
came  into  town,  and  the  mothers  from  Bloomfield  came 
out  to  Buffalo  to  identify  their  sons  who  had  been  killed. 

This  appealing  picture  of  the  next  incident  in  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  Buffalo’s  history  is  from  the  narrative,  written  62 
years  afterward,  by  Mrs.  Martha  St.  John  Skinner.  She 
had  been  one  of  the  three  little  girls  who  floundered  over  the 
snow-covered,  forest-lined  roads  all  that  terrible  night  after 
the  Bemis  wagon  broke  down.  Mrs.  Skinner  probably  was 
not  aware  that  she  had  painted  a  literary  miniature,  such  as 
the  searcher  of  historical  records  rarely  finds.  Bloomfield 
was  the  great  township,  since  diminished  and  divided  into 
East  Bloomfield  and  West  Bloomfield,  which  in  1814  included 
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a  great  part  of  Ontario  county.  It  served,  therefore,  as  a 
general  designation  of  the  locality  whence  most  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  had  rushed  to  the  defense  of  Buffalo. 

I  have  found  no  other  reference  in  the  chronicles  to  this 
visit  of  the  mothers  from  Bloomfield,  but  it  must  have 
occurred  very  soon  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  village, 
for  within  a  few  days  Erastus  Granger  invited  the  brave 
St.  John  women  to  occupy  his  house  on  Scajaquada  creek, 
and  after  that  the  ruins  of  Buffalo  lay  for  a  time  deserted. 
The  scene  which  they  presented,  however,  has  been  described 
by  several  contemporaries  and  forms  a  fitting  background 
to  the  picture  of  the  mothers  from  Bloomfield  searching  for 
their  dead.  Capt.  James  Sloan,  who  was  at  his  home  in 
Pennsylvania  when  the  invasion  occurred,  hurried  back  to 
Buffalo  early  in  January.  This  is  what  he  wrote : 

Sitting  in  my  saddle,  I  took  a  sorrowful  survey  of 
the  ruin  and  desolation  around  me,  without  seeing  man, 
beast  or  fowl,  or  anything  that  had  the  breath  of  life 
in  it. 

He  found  Seth  Grosvenor,  Reuben  Heacock  and  one  or 
two  others  at  Cold  Spring,  but  even  at  that  distance  from 
the  village  proper  the  general  population  had  disappeared. 

Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  who  passed  through  Buffalo  on  January 
12th,  wrote : 

It  exhibits  a  scene  of  distress  and  destruction  such  as 
I  have  never  before  witnessed. 

On  January  8th,  a  relief  committee,  organized  in  Canan¬ 
daigua,  stated : 

Our  roads  are  filled  with  people,  many  of  whom  have 
been  reduced  from  a  state  of  competence  and  good  pros¬ 
pects  to  the  last  degree  of  want  and  sorrow.  So  sudden 
was  the  blow  by  which  they  have  been  crushed  that  no 
provision  could  be  made  to  elude  or  to  meet  it.  The  fugi¬ 
tives  from  Niagara  county  especially  were  dispersed 
under  circumstances  of  so  much  terror  that,  in  some 
cases,  mothers  find  themselves  wandering  with  strange 
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children  and  children  are  seen  accompanied  by  such  as 
have  no  other  sympathies  with  them  than  those  of  com¬ 
mon  suffering. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  $40,000  for  frontier  relief, 
besides  $5,000  for  the  Tuscarora  Indians  and  $5,000  for  the 
Canadian  refugees.  New  York  City  voted  $3,000  and  Albany 
$1,000,  and  private  benevolence  contributed  provisions,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  money. 

The  life  of  the  village,  as  embodied  in  the  activity  of  its 
citizens,  however,  was  suspended  for  only  a  few  days.  On 
January  18,  1814,  the  Gazette  reappeared,  announcing  that 
it  was  published  temporarily  at  Harris’s  tavern,  fourteen 
miles  from  the  ruined  village,  near  Williamsville.  Out  there 
at  Williamsville,  also,  Ebenezer  Walden,  Heman  B.  Potter 
and  John  Root  hung  out  their  shingles  and  continued  their 
law  practice.  Seth  Grosvenor  at  Harris’s  and  Eli  Hart  at 
Williamsville  found  means  to  resume  their  business  as  mer¬ 
chants.  There  Zenas  Barker,  appointed  county  clerk  after 
Mr.  Le  Couteulx  went  east,  re-established  the  office.  The 
post  office  was  reopened  at  Col.  Granger’s  house.  William 
Hodge  enlarged  his  little  joiner  shop,  which  had  not  been 
burned,  and  moved  his  family  into  it.  Mrs.  St.  John  rented 
her  cottage  to  Holden  Allen,  who  turned  it  into  a  boarding 
house,  expanding  its  very  limited  accommodations  by  adding 
a  row  of  rude  shanties.  A  brickyard  was  opened.  Ralph 
Pomeroy,  humorously  adapting  the  language  of  one  of  Gen. 
Smyth’s  proclamations,  advertised  that  he  was  rebuilding 
his  Eagle  tavern,  and  appealed  to  his  debtors:  “Come,  then, 
men  of  New  York!  Let  no  hail,  snow,  rain  or  mud  deter 
you.  Come  in  companies,  half  companies,  pairs  or  singly. 
Ride  to  this  place  if  the  distance  be  far,  and  pay  me  dollars, 
half  dollars,  shillings  and  six  pennies.” 

Only  six  families  reoccupied  any  part  of  the  burned  area 
that  winter.  By  the  end  of  April,  however,  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Johnson  resumed  his  practice  in  Buffalo  in  his  own  house, 
Jonas  Harrison  brought  the  collector’s  office  back  from 
Batavia,  and  many  new  houses  and  stores  gave  evidence  that 
Buffalo  was  rising  from  its  ashes. 
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THEN  CAME  SCOTT 

Adapting  words  used  in  his  memoirs  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Win¬ 
field  S.  Scott,  the  disasters  of  1813  eliminated  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  army  the  dull  men  who  sought  commissions  to  get 
a  little  money  which  they  had  not  the  ability  to  earn  in 
private  life,  the  coxcombs  who  wanted  uniforms  to  gratify 
peacock  vanity,  the  “empty  fops”  and  “painted  insects.”  In 
their  places  had  risen  brave  and  high-spirited  young  men 
whom  the  school  of  hard  experience  had  developed  into  com¬ 
petent  officers. 

The  troops  in  winter  quarters  at  French  Mills  were  left 
by  Gen.  Wilkinson  under  Maj.  Gen.  Jacob  Brown.  He  was 
the  most  brilliant  product  of  the  militia  system,  but  he 
proved  rather  that  a  fair  amount  of  military  knowledge 
could  be  gained  in  the  militia  than  the  possibility  of  doing 
without  it.  As  a  law  student  in  New  York,  he  had  been  sec¬ 
retary  to  Alexander  Hamilton  and  as  colonel  and  brigadier 
of  militia  before  the  war  he  had  acquired  better  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  regular  army  than  had  most  of  the  officers  who 
were  appointed  to  that  service  from  civil  life  during  the  first 
year.  His  successes  at  Sackets  Harbor  and  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  had  been  among  the  few  relieving  features  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  record  of  incompetence  and  defeat.  In  the  middle  of 
February  he  was  directed  to  break  up  the  camp  at  French 
Mills  and  move  his  troops  over  the  snow-blocked  roads  to 
Sackets  Harbor  and  thence  to  Batavia  with  a  view  to  restor¬ 
ing  American  prestige  on  the  Niagara  Frontier.  A  little 
later  he  succeeded  to  the  entire  command  that  had  been  held 
by  Wilkinson. 

The  two  brigadiers,  promoted  at  this  time  from  colonel¬ 
cies,  who  were  assigned  to  the  Niagara  under  Brown  were 
Winfield  S.  Scott  and  Eleazer  W.  Ripley.  This  district 
already  was  well  acquainted  with  Scott.  Ripley  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  founder  of  Dartmouth  college  and  a  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  Miles  Standish.  He  was  a  practicing  lawyer  and  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  when  the  war  began, 
and  he  had  entered  the  service  at  that  time  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  of  regulars. 
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Scott  joined  Brown’s  column  on  March  24,  1814,  while  it 
was  moving  from  Batavia  to  Buffalo.  The  division  num¬ 
bered  about  2,000  men.  Anxiety  in  the  war  department  over 
the  situation  at  Sackets  Harbor  compelled  Brown  to  return 
at  once  to  that  post,  leaving  Scott  in  command  here.  Thus  it 
was  Scott  who  reoccupied  the  camp  on  Flint  hill,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  time  the  troops  were  under  an 
officer  who  depended  on  work  rather  than  proclamations. 

Reproducing  Gen.  Scott’s  own  account,  the  service  of  out¬ 
posts,  night  patrols,  guards  and  sentinels  was  organized;  a 
system  of  sanitary  police,  including  kitchens,  etc.,  was  laid 
down ;  rules  of  civility,  etiquette,  courtesy — the  indispensable 
outworks  of  subordination — were  prescribed  and  enforced, 
and  the  tactical  instruction  of  each  arm  was  commenced. 
“Nothing  but  night  or  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  rain  was 
allowed  to  interrupt  these  exercises  on  the  ground  to  the 
extent,  in  tolerable  weather,  of  ten  hours  a  day  for  three 
months.  As  relaxation,  both  officers  and  men  were  thus 
brought  to  sigh  for  orders  to  beat  up  the  enemy’s  quarters.” 

The  fact  that  the  army  had  experienced  nothing  like  this 
previously  shows  how  lacking  it  was  in  technical  instruction. 
The  government  never  had  issued  a  textbook  on  infantry 
tactics,  and  Scott  had  to  devise  his  own  from  a  French  book. 
He  had  to  organize  special  schools  for  officers  of  all  grades 
and  set  them  to  drilling  squads  all  over  the  field  under  his 
own  eye.  No  book  of  Military  Institutes  had  been  provided, 
and  Scott  had  to  improvise  his  own  in  the  form  of  oral  and 
written  orders.  Evolutions  of  the  line  were  taught  for  the 
first  time  in  an  American  army. 

The  benefits  of  this  regime  soon  became  apparent.  The 
point  which  the  civilian  mind  will  appreciate  best  was  that, 
in  contrast  with  the  terrible  experience  of  Smyth’s  men  on 
the  same  ground,  Scott  lost  only  two  soldiers  by  disease 
during  those  three  months,  and  there  was  very  little  illness. 

That  camp  on  Flint  hill,  Buffalo,  between  April  and  July, 
1814,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  regular 
army,  as  the  United  States  has  since  known  it. 
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PORT  DOVER 

While  this  systematic  and  intelligent  military  prepara¬ 
tion  was  going  on  here,  an  expedition  from  Erie  undertook 
to  avenge  the  burning  of  Buffalo  and  Lewiston  by  another  of 
those  acts  of  reprisal  which  did  so  much  to  intensify  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  the  war  and  were  entirely  useless  in  furthering 
its  objects.  This  force  was  made  up  of  regulars,  sailors  and 
Pennsylvania  militia  and  was  commanded  by  Col.  John  B. 
Campbell  of  Virginia,  who  was  appointed  to  the  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  troops  crossed  the  lake  to  Port 
Dover,  Ont.,  on  May  14,  1814,  and  burned  the  town.  The 
mills  at  the  place,  since  they  were  a  possible  source  of  mili¬ 
tary  supplies,  were  subject  to  destruction,  but  the  homes  of 
the  villagers  should  have  been  spared.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
verdict  of  the  court  of  inquiry  which  was  held  at  Buffalo, 
where  Col.  Campbell  came  soon  afterward  to  assume  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry.  Though  censured,  Col. 
Campbell  participated  in  the  campaign  that  followed  and 
died  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Chippawa.  The  Port 
Dover  affair  became  the  immediate  provocation  for  the  or¬ 
ders  to  the  British  fleet  and  troops  at  Bermuda  to  attack  and 
destroy  Washington. 

CAPTURE  OF  FORT  ERIE 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  1814,  Gen.  Brown  returned  to 
Buffalo.  The  force  assembled  here  at  the  time  consisted  of 
Scott’s  and  Ripley’s  brigades,  each  having  an  efficient  train 
of  artillery  under  Capt.  Nathan  Towson  and  Maj.  Jacob 
Hindman.  There  was  also  a  squadron  of  cavalry  under  Capt. 
Samuel  D.  Harris.  These  regulars  numbered  about  4,000, 
present  and  absent.  The  return  for  July  1st  showed  2,891 
present  for  duty.  In  addition  there  was  a  contingent  of 
militia  and  Indians  under  Brig.  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter.  The 
militia  included  about  1,000  men  from  New  York  and  500 
from  Pennsylvania.  In  a  letter  to  Gov.  Tompkins  on  July 
3d,  Porter  put  the  number  of  his  Indians  at  500,  although 
the  roll  about  that  time  showed  600.  For  the  first  time  since 
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the  war  began,  virtually  the  full  military  strength  of  the 
New  York  Indians  was  put  in  the  field. 

Gen.  Brown  issued  orders  for  the  regulars  to  cross  the 
river  on  the  night  of  July  2-3d  and  to  invest  Fort  Erie.  Scott’s 
brigade  marched  to  Black  Rock,  while  Ripley  moved  down 
through  the  ruins  of  Buffalo  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  The 
place  where  Scott  crossed  was  substantially  the  stretch  of 
river  usually  traversed  by  the  ferry.  He  describes  the  land¬ 
ing  point  as  a  cove  swept  by  a  whirlpool.  The  crossing  was 
made  about  2  a.  m.  A  detachment  of  British  was  drawn  up 
on  the  shore  and  opened  fire  on  the  boats.  Scott  describes  it 
as  “a  little  galling,”  but  it  was  ineffective.  The  British 
pickets  were  driven  into  the  fort.  Brown  arrived  and,  tak¬ 
ing  personal  direction,  extended  his  lines  through  the  woods 
back  of  the  fort  and  around  to  the  beach  beyond  it,  where 
Ripley  was  to  land. 

Ripley  had  opposed  the  plan  and  was  slow  in  starting. 
It  appears  from  the  Gazette  that  he  had  the  aid  of  the  schoon¬ 
ers  Tigress  and  Porcupine  in  getting  across.  He  landed  after 
daylight  about  a  mile  above  the  fort.  Some  Indians  crossed 
with  Scott;  others,  with  the  militia,  followed  during  the  day. 

The  British  commander,  though  he  must  have  known  that 
the  Americans  were  concentrated  at  Buffalo,  had  left  Fort 
Erie  to  be  defended  by  less  than  150  men,  believing  that 
they  could  hold  out  for  two  or  three  days  until  reenforce¬ 
ments  could  reach  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  shots  were 
exchanged.  The  British  had  but  one  man  killed.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  lost  four  killed  and  two  or  three  wounded. 

The  operations  of  the  Americans  were  delayed  only  by 
the  time  taken  for  the  investment,  the  planting  of  cannon 
and  the  parley  which  attended  the  summons  to  surrender. 
About  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  July  3,  1814,  the 
garrison  capitulated. 

Gen.  Brown  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

“Fort  Erie  did  not,  as  I  assured  you  it  would  not,  detain 
me  a  single  day.” 
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CHIPPAWA 

When  Gen.  Brown’s  army  crossed  the  Niagara,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Buffalo  to  its  movements  became  that  of  a  base,  for¬ 
warding  supplies  and  reenforcements,  receiving  the  wounded, 
watching  eagerly  for  the  first  news  and  sending  information 
by  mounted  messengers  back  over  the  rough  roads  to  an 
anxious  nation,  which  in  1814  lay  almost  wholly  east  of  this 
frontier  point. 

The  early  morning  of  the  38th  anniversary  of  America’s 
Declaration  of  Independence  saw  Scott’s  brigade,  with 
dragoons  and  batteries,  marching  down  the  west  bank  of 
the  Niagara.  The  British  advance,  sent  to  support  Fort 
Erie,  was  encountered  opposite  Black  Rock.  A  running 
skirmish  for  sixteen  miles  ended  only  at  sunset,  when  the 
British  joined  their  main  body  behind  Chippawa  creek  (Wel¬ 
land  river).  Scott  then  retired  two  miles  to  Street’s  creek  to 
wait  for  Brown.  The  American  army  was  all  on  the  ground 
by  noon  of  July  5th,  and  the  Indians  and  militia  began 
skirmishing  in  the  woods  on  the  right. 

About  4  o’clock  that  afternoon  the  British  army  moved 
into  the  plain  between  Street’s  and  Chippawa  creeks.  This 
open  space  was  some  200  yards  wide  from  the  river  to  the 
woods.  Scott  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  crossing  Street’s 
creek  and  deploying  under  fire,  while  Brown  attempted  to 
get  upon  the  British  flank  by  a  march  through  the  woods  with 
the  brigades  of  Ripley  and  Porter. 

Then  for  the  first  time  in  the  war  bodies  of  American  and 
British  regulars,  substantially  equal  in  numbers,  met  in  an 
open  field,  without  advantage  of  position  for  either  side. 

“Let  us  make  a  new  anniversary  for  ourselves,”  was 
Scott’s  appeal  to  his  men. 

The  final  charge  was  mutual,  when  the  two  armies  were 
separated  by  a  distance  of  only  60  to  70  paces.  The  British 
broke  and  fled  back  to  their  camp  behind  Chippawa  creek. 
The  battle  was  over  before  the  flank  movement  of  Ripley  and 
Porter  could  make  itself  felt. 

Apparently  the  news,  as  it  first  reached  Buffalo  next  day, 
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was  not  appreciated  at  its  full  value.  The  Gazette  issued  a 
handbill  extra  with  a  very  conventional  military  account  of 
the  victory.  When  republished  in  the  regular  issue,  it  made 
only  a  column.  Doubtless  in  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the  times, 
consequent  on  the  long  succession  of  disasters,  the  belief  in 
victory  almost  had  disappeared,  and  it  must  have  been  noted 
that  the  Americans  really  had  not  advanced  at  all,  but  were 
still  halted  at  Street’s  creek.  Besides,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  procession  of  boats  bringing  the  wounded  back  to  the 
base.  There  were  249  of  these — a  heavy  toll  for  the  num¬ 
ber  engaged.  The  count  of  dead  showed  60,  of  whom  9  were 
Indians.  The  casualties  of  the  British  could  not  be  estimated 
accurately,  and  it  was  not  possible  at  the  moment  to  judge 
the  effect  of  the  blow  which  they  had  suffered  by  the  loss, 
as  was  learned  later,  of  148  killed,  221  wounded  and  46 
missing. 

That  became  apparent,  however,  two  days  afterward, 
when  a  movement  by  Brown  into  the  woods  to  get  upon  his 
antagonist’s  flank  caused  Gen.  Riall  to  abandon  his  position 
and  fall  back  upon  Queenston  without  further  fighting. 

Then  the  Americans  knew  at  last  that  the  intensive  train¬ 
ing  which  Scott  had  given  his  regulars  at  Flint  hill  had 
borne  fruit  and  that  the  greatest  land  victory  of  the  war  up 
to  that  time  had  been  won. 

LUNDY’S  LANE 

Without  encountering  further  resistance,  Gen.  Brown 
advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  invest  Fort  George. 
An  unhappy  incident  of  this  operation  was  the  death  of  the 
Revolutionary  veteran,  Brig.  Gen.  John  Swift  of  Palmyra. 
It  was  claimed  at  the  time  that  he  was  shot  by  a  soldier  who 
already  had  surrendered.  There  was,  also,  a  regrettable 
recurrence  of  incendiarism  in  the  burning  of  the  village  of 
St.  Davids  by  militiamen.  Gen.  Brown  had  given  strict 
orders  against  such  acts  and  he  dismissed  an  officer  whom 
he  held  responsible  for  the  St.  Davids  affair. 

The  army  was  to  have  had  the  co-operation  of  Commodore 
Chauncey’s  fleet  for  the  recovery  of  Forts  George  and 
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Niagara,  but  word  was  received  that  Chauncey  would  not 
come.  Brown  thereupon  retired  rapidly  to  Chippawa,  hoping 
to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  field  battle.  Reenforcements  per¬ 
mitted  the  British  to  follow,  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond  gave  them  energetic  direction.  A  detachment 
crossed  the  river  to  Lewiston,  threatening  the  American  sup¬ 
plies  at  Schlosser.  Brown  countered  by  ordering  Scott  to 
advance  on  Queenston.  Three  miles  below  Chippawa,  just 
after  he  had  passed  Table  Rock,  Scott  found  the  British 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  at  Lundy’s  Lane. 

This  was  the  name  of  the  highway  which  meets  the  Chip- 
pawa-Queenston  road  at  right  angles  a  little  below  the  falls, 
and  leads  up  the  hill  through  the  present  city  of  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  into  the  country  to  the  west.  At  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  only  about  100  yards  west  of  the  junction  of  the 
two  roads,  stood  a  Presbyterian  church.  In  the  cemetery 
adjoining  it,  the  British  had  planted  a  battery  of  seven  guns. 
A  church  and  cemetery,  conspicuous  for  its  fine  battle  monu¬ 
ment,  still  distinguish  the  spot.  Between  the  Queenston 
road  and  the  brink  of  the  gorge,  the  land  was  forested.  The 
highway  was  lined  with  fruit  trees,  and  beyond  it  were  orch¬ 
ards  and  open  fields. 

The  battle  was  fought  principally  between  sunset  and 
11  p.  m.  on  July  25,  1814.  Gen.  Riall  was  wounded  and  cap¬ 
tured  early  in  the  action.  Gen.  Brown  received  a  wound 
which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  field.  Gen  Porter  was 
wounded  less  seriously.  At  the  height  of  the  battle,  Gen. 
Scott  received  a  ball  through  the  shoulder,  which  laid  him 
unconscious. 

Col.  James  Miller,  with  his  regiment  reduced  to  300  men, 
charged  and  captured  the  battery  on  the  hill.  Several  counter¬ 
attacks  were  beaten  off.  At  11  o’clock  the  field  appeared  to 
be  securely  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans.  The  casual¬ 
ties — a  fearful  toll — were,  in  killed  and  wounded  only,  for 
the  British,  643  and,  for  the  Americans,  743. 

Gen.  Ripley,  now  the  senior  officer  uninjured,  was  author¬ 
ized  by  Gen.  Brown  to  retire  to  the  Chippawa  camp  in  the 
belief  that  he  could  return  in  the  morning  and  remove  the 
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captured  guns.  Ripley  attempted  to  return  some  time  after 
daylight,  but  he  found  that  the  British  had  reoccupied  the 
battlefield.  The  question  as  to  who  won  has  been  a  subject 
of  debate  between  partisans  of  the  two  countries  ever  since. 

Whatever  opinions  later  arguments  on  either  side  may 
have  developed,  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  Buf¬ 
falo  at  the  time.  The  joy  which  people  hardly  dared  to  feel 
after  Chippawa,  lest  the  news  prove  too  good  to  be  true, 
burst  forth  tumultuously  over  Lundy’s  Lane.  The  Gazette’s 
extra,  issued  on  the  28th,  outdid  all  previous  typographical 
enthusiasm.  The  editor  could  not  acclaim  too  highly  the 
valor  of  these  American  soldiers. 

“Their  names,”  the  Gazette  said,  “will  be  added  to  that 
brilliant  catalogue  of  worthies — the  heroes  of  the  Revolution; 
and  the  battle  of  Bridgewater  will  be  remembered  by  pos¬ 
terity  with  the  same  sensations  as  those  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
Saratoga.” 

The  use  in  this  first  report  of  the  name  Bridgewater  as 
the  place  of  the  battle  was  unfortunate.  The  Bridgewater 
mills,  from  which  it  came,  were  above  the  falls,  some  two 
miles  from  the  battlefield.  The  later  adoption  of  the  name 
Lundy’s  Lane  was  hardly  more  appropriate.  It  apparently 
applied  to  the  camp  which  the  British  had  maintained  there 
at  times  during  the  war  as  well  as  to  the  highway.  In  British 
annals  the  action  is  known  officially  as  the  battle  of  Niagara. 
That,  or  preferably  Niagara  Falls,  serves  much  better  to 
describe  its  location.  It  was  within  the  very  spray  of  the 
cataract. 

The  comparison  with  Bunker  Hill  was  apt.  No  American, 
either  in  Revolutionary  times  or  later,  ever  has  thought  of 
Bunker  Hill  as  a  defeat,  much  as  British  claims  and  military 
criticism  may  justify  that  verdict.  Lundy’s  Lane  was,  in 
truth,  the  Bunker  Hill  of  the  War  of  1812.  It  broke  the 
extraordinary  prestige  which  the  British  regulars  had  estab¬ 
lished.  It  gave  the  Americans  confidence  that  they  could 
overcome  European  professional  troops.  Conversely  it 
taught  the  British  a  respect  for  American  soldiers  far  beyond 
what  they  had  felt  previously.  In  its  psychological  effects, 
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therefore,  which  were  the  only  results  that  influenced  after¬ 
events,  the  advantage  of  Lundy’s  Lane  was  pronouncedly 
with  the  United  States. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  26,  1814,  the  painful  pro¬ 
cession  of  boats  bearing  the  wounded  from  Chippawa,  began 
to  move  slowly  up  the  river.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the 
disabled  was  Gen.  Scott.  After  a  short  stop  in  Buffalo,  the 
sufferers  were  carried  to  the  hospital  in  Williamsville.  Here 
Scott  met  his  antagonist,  Maj.  Gen.  Riall,  who  was  granted 
a  parole  with  permission  to  return  to  England.  Scott  had 
become  a  national  hero.  In  his  journey  farther  east,  his 
litter  was  carried  by  relays  of  leading  citizens  the  entire  70 
miles  from  Batavia  to  Geneva. 

BATTLE  OF  CONJOCKETY 

Not  content  with  abandoning  the  Lundy’s  Lane  battlefield, 
Gen.  Ripley  destroyed  the  bridge  and  defensive  works  at 
Chippawa  and  retreated  to  Fort  Erie.  He  wished  to  recross 
the  river  by  the  Black  Rock  ferry,  taking  the  army  out  of 
Canada,  but  the  opposition  of  several  of  his  officers,  including 
Gen.  Porter,  forced  a  consultation  with  Gen.  Brown,  who 
ordered  Ripley  to  occupy  Fort  Erie. 

That  work,  when  the  army  moved  down  the  river,  had 
been  left  with  a  small  garrison  under  Lieut.  Patrick  Mc¬ 
Donough,  who  had  strengthened  somewhat  its  defenses.  Rip¬ 
ley  had  a  week  in  which  to  make  further  improvements  before 
Sir  Gordon  Drummond  arrived  to  begin  a  siege. 

The  British  commander’s  first  glance  at  the  situation  con¬ 
vinced  him  that,  by  throwing  a  force  across  the  river  and 
destroying  the  batteries  and  supplies  at  Black  Rock  and 
Buffalo,  he  would  place  the  American  army  at  his  mercy. 
On  the  day  of  his  arrival  (August  2d),  he  directed  Lieut. 
Col.  John  Goulston  Price  Tucker  to  undertake  this  enterprise 
that  very  night.  British  narratives  say  that  Tucker  was 
given  600  men.  American  authorities  estimated  that,  with 
reenforcements  sent  during  the  operation,  he  had  1,000  or 
1,200.  They  claim  to  have  counted  22  boatloads  of  British 
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troops.  At  40  or  50  men  in  a  boat,  that  would  make  the 
larger  figure. 

Tucker,  following  the  familiar  route  for  attacking  Buf¬ 
falo,  landed  below  the  mouth  of  Scajaquada  creek  between 
3  and  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  August  3d.  This  time, 
however,  the  British  did  not  have  the  easy  time  at  the 
Scajaquada  that  they  had  experienced  in  the  two  invasions 
of  1813. 

The  defense  of  Black  Rock  had  been  entrusted  to  Maj. 
Lodowick  Morgan  of  the  First  Rifle  regiment.  He  was  a 
native  of  Maryland,  and  had  been  in  the  regular  army  since 
1808,  winning  promotions  from  a  second  lieutenancy.  He 
had  only  240  men,  but  he  was  alert  and  courageous.  His 
pickets  brought  him  word  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
He  threw  up  a  rude  log  breastwork  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek  and  tore  up  the  planking  from  the  bridge,  which  was 
a  rod  or  two  west  of  the  present  bridge  in  Niagara  street. 
The  effect  of  the  fire  which  the  American  riflemen  poured 
upon  the  assailants  is  shown  in  the  report  of  Col.  Tucker, 
who  wrote  to  his  superior: 

Unfortunately  it  becomes  a  painful  but  very  neces¬ 
sary  duty  to  apprise  you  that  the  men  displayed  an  un¬ 
pardonable  degree  of  unsteadiness  without  possessing  one 
solitary  excuse  to  justify  this  want  of  discipline.  The 
officers  were  perfectly  unaware  of  the  sudden  impulse 
of  panic  which  threw  their  men  into  a  tremendous  con¬ 
fusion. 

British  troops  had  shown  no  such  weakness  at  Lundy’s 
Lane  only  nine  days  earlier. 

Repulsed  in  the  frontal  attack,  Tucker  tried  to  find  a 
crossing  place  farther  up  the  creek.  Morgan  detached  60 
men,  whose  fire  effectually  blocked  that  movement. 

Baffled  and  very  much  chagrined,  after  the  action  had 
lasted  two  and  one-half  hours,  Col.  Tucker  re-embarked  his 
soldiers  and  returned  to  the  Canadian  shore,  taking  his  dead 
and  wounded.  He  admitted  a  loss  of  only  34  men,  killed, 
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wounded  and  missing.  The  Americans  had  2  killed  and  8 
wounded. 

Gen.  Drummond  sustained  Col.  Tucker  in  blaming  the 
defeat  entirely  on  the  poor  soldiers.  He  said  it  was  “solely 
caused  by  the  misbehavior  of  the  troops.”  A  modern  critic 
hardly  can  be  convinced  that  600  to  1,200  regulars,  if  they 
had  been  led  skillfully,  could  have  been  held  very  long  by  240 
men  in  front  of  such  a  small  stream  as  Scajaquada  creek. 

The  importance  of  the  action  is  revealed  in  Gen.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  censure  of  his  men  when  he  says  that  their  success 
would  have  compelled  the  American  army  at  Fort  Erie  to 
surrender  or  risk  “certain  defeat”  in  an  immediate  battle. 
This  little  fight  at  Scajaquada  creek  really  was  one  of  the 
critical  combats  of  the  war.  Maj.  Morgan  became  the  “hero 
of  Conjockety,”  preserving  the  spelling  then  used.  Unhap¬ 
pily  he  was  killed  nine  days  later  at  Fort  Erie. 

When  the  American  army  settled  down  in  Fort  Erie,  a 
new  camp  for  soldiers  sprang  up  on  the  beach  near  the  foot  of 
Porter  avenue.  Here  was  a  stretch  of  dunes,  rising  some¬ 
times  to  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet.  The  beach  offered  a  con¬ 
venient  landing  place  for  the  ferry  from  the  fort.  The  sand 
hills  afforded  natural  protection  from  any  British  shots  that 
might  be  sent  over.  A  receiving  hospital  was  built  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  brought  from  the  fort,  and  gradually  a 
collection  of  rude  barracks  and  huts  was  constructed.  Very 
appropriately  the  place  came  to  be  called  Sandytown.  In 
these  sands  many  of  the  soldier  dead  found  unmarked  graves. 
For  years  afterward  their  bones  occasionally  were  uncovered 
by  the  action  of  storms  or,  too  often,  by  heedless  relic 
hunters. 

In  April,  1814,  Capt.  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  who  had  continued 
to  command  the  Lake  Erie  fleet  since  the  return  of  Perry 
to  the  coast,  was  superseded  by  Capt.  Arthur  Sinclair,  for 
whom  the  upper  lakes  were  made  an  independent  command. 
Three  of  Sinclair’s  ships — the  schooners  Ohio,  Somers  and 
Porcupine — were  left  in  the  Niagara.  Anchored  off  the  fort, 
they  became  of  considerable  assistance  in  the  defense  of  the 
work.  Gen.  Drummond  called  on  the  British  naval  force  at 
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Fort  George  to  assist  in  capturing  these  vessels.  Capt.  Alex¬ 
ander  Dobbs  of  the  Royal  Navy  brought  up  a  party  of  70 
sailors  and  marines.  They  carried  six  boats  from  Queenston 
to  a  point  above  the  falls  and  again  for  eight  miles  through 
the  woods  back  of  Fort  Erie  to  the  lake  shore.  On  the  night 
of  August  12th,  Dobbs  and  his  men  drifted  down  upon  the 
American  ships,  which  they  were  allowed  to  approach  under 
the  supposition  that  they  were  friendly  provision  boats.  The 
Somers  and  the  Ohio  were  boarded  and  captured.  The  Porcu¬ 
pine  escaped. 

A  few  days  later  Capt.  Sinclair  arrived,  having  sailed  for 
Buffalo  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  activity  here.  The  loss  of 
these  two  ships,  in  addition  to  the  four  burned  during  the 
previous  winter  and  two  others  on  the  upper  lakes,  did  not 
affect  the  American  naval  superiority,  maintained  by  the 
larger  vessels,  but  it  had  an  ominous  appearance.  Capt.  Sin¬ 
clair,  after  looking  over  the  situation,  concluded  that  he  could 
be  of  little  use  here  and  returned  to  Erie. 

SIEGE  OF  FORT  ERIE 

Lacking  confidence  in  Gen.  Ripley  and  incapacitated  him¬ 
self  by  his  wound,  Gen.  Brown,  after  the  retirement  from 
Chippawa,  sent  to  Sackets  Harbor  for  Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  P. 
Gaines  to  come  to  Fort  Erie.  Gaines  was  from  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  and  had  entered  the  army  in  1809.  He  had  won 
his  higher  promotions  since  the  war  began.  He  reached  Fort 
Erie  on  August  5th. 

The  fort  of  1814  had  been  rebuilt  and  strengthened  by 
the  British  in  1807-08,  but  it  mounted  only  three  guns.  It 
was  a  rectangular  stone  structure  and  originally  had  two 
bastions,  one  on  the  north  face  and  one  on  the  south.  On  the 
north  and  west,  the  forest  came  within  400  yards  of  the  walls. 
There  was  a  ravine  200  yards  from  the  north  wall.  When 
Gen.  Gaines  arrived,  he  found  the  American  army  well  posted 
behind  entrenchments  extending  from  the  fort  about  half  a 
mile  south  to  Snake  hill.  This  earthwork  ran  generally  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  river,  by  which,  of  course,  communication  with 
Buffalo  was  maintained.  The  camp  was  in  the  space  enclosed 
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between  the  earthworks  and  the  river.  Two  new  bastions 
had  been  built  on  the  face  of  the  fort  toward  the  woods.  The 
guns  brought  by  the  army  added  thirteen  pieces  to  the  artil¬ 
lery.  The  Douglass  battery  was  placed  between  the  fort  and 
the  waterfront,  facing  north.  Towson’s  battery  was  on 
Snake  hill,  sometimes  called  Fort  Williams.  Two  lesser  bat¬ 
teries  were  on  the  line  of  entrenchments  between  the  fort 
and  Snake  hill. 

The  British,  4,000  strong,  were  encamped  at  Fort  Erie 
village,  two  miles  away.  They  began  at  once  the  construction 
of  approach  lines  and  the  planting  of  batteries  fronting  the 
fort  on  the  north.  A  more  or  less  vigorous  cannonade  was 
kept  up  after  August  3d,  becoming  intense  on  the  13th  and 
14th. 

Gen.  Drummond  selected  the  night  of  August  15th  for  an 
assault.  It  was  about  2:30  in  the  morning  and  rain  was 
falling  when  the  American  pickets  descried  the  British  col¬ 
umns  coming  out  of  the  darkness.  A  third  of  the  troops 
already  were  up  and  waiting,  and  the  remainder  sprang  to 
their  posts  at  once.  The  strongest  of  the  British  columns 
assailed  Snake  hill.  It  was  beaten  back  five  times  with  ter¬ 
rible  losses,  leaving  147  prisoners  behind. 

In  this  encounter,  the  Americans  met,  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  Continental  mercenaries,  similar  to 
the  Hessians  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  These  soldiers  were 
the  regiment  of  Gen.  L.  De  Watteville,  made  up  of  various 
nationalities,  but  commonly  called  “Dutchmen.”  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  sent  them  from  Spain  in  the  fall  of  1813. 

The  column  sent  against  the  Douglass  battery  suffered  a 
similar  repulse.  The  center  column,  however,  under  a  nephew 
of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  after  it  was  beaten  back,  rallied 
and  succeeded  in  climbing  into  the  north  demibastion.  Here 
Lieut.  McDonough,  wounded  and  asking  for  quarter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gen.  Gaines’s  report,  was  shot  by  Lieut.  Col.  William 
Drummond  himself,  who  a  moment  later  fell  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart. 

The  family  of  Lieut.  McDonough  firmly  believed  that, 
mortally  hurt  as  he  was,  he  managed  to  fire  the  magazine. 
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The  assumption  can  rest  only  on  his  character  and  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  work.  Several  other  explanations 
of  the  explosion  have  been  given,  all  equally  theoretical.  The 
known  fact  is  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  assailants  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  secure  possession,  there  was  a  terrific  blast, 
and  the  bastion  and  all  within  it  were  blown  to  pieces. 

The  battle  had  lasted  two  and  one-half  hours.  The  British 
reported  a  loss  of  905  men.  The  Americans  lost  72,  of  whom 
17  were  killed.  Once  more  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  reported 
that  his  failure  was  due  to  the  “disgraceful  and  unfortunate’’ 
conduct  of  his  troops.  The  poor  “Dutchmen,”  of  course,  were 
blamed  chiefly. 

Out  of  the  mist,  just  after  daylight,  the  people,  watching 
along  the  American  shore,  saw  a  single  rowboat  approaching. 
It  told  the  story.  There  would  have  been  either  no  boat  at  all 
or  a  crowd  of  frantic  craft,  pursued  by  gunfire,  if  the  British 
had  won. 

Having  lost  one-third  of  his  army  in  a  fruitless  assault, 
Sir  Gordon  Drummond  might  have  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Fort  Erie  if  he  had  not  been  reenforced  nine  days  later  by 
two  fresh  regiments.  The  cannonade  then  was  resumed,  and 
a  new  battery  was  begun,  which  threatened,  when  completed, 
to  enfilade  the  American  position.  Much  skirmishing  occurred 
between  the  lines.  Gen.  Drummond  reported  on  the  scalps 
taken  by  his  Indians  as  stolidly  as  if  he  had  been  a  native 
chief  himself. 

On  August  28th,  Gen.  Gaines  was  wounded  badly  by  a 
shell.  He  had  become,  since  the  victory  of  August  15th,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  war,  to  be  honored  later  with  promotion 
and  medals.  His  disability  compelled  Gen.  Brown,  though 
still  suffering  from  his  wound,  to  return  to  the  front. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  department  had  directed  Maj.  Gen. 
George  Izard,  commanding  the  army  on  Lake  Champlain,  to 
move  a  division  to  Sackets  Harbor  with  a  view  to  menacing 
Kingston  or  reenforcing  the  Niagara  district.  On  August 
29th,  Izard,  under  protest,  started  4,000  men  on  the  long 
march  across  the  state.  Thus  the  peril  at  Fort  Erie  diverted 
a  large  part  of  the  Lake  Champlain  army  on  the  very  eve  of 
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the  battle  of  Plattsburg  (September  11,  1814),  though  fortu¬ 
nately  without  causing  disaster.  At  Sackets  Harbor,  Izard 
was  ordered  to  hurry  on  to  Buffalo  by  land  and  water. 

The  reenforcement  of  Fort  Erie,  however,  did  not  await 
Izard’s  arrival.  Gov.  Tompkins  ordered  out  the  militia  of 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ontario,  Steuben  and  Genesee  counties,  and 
once  more  citizen  soldiers,  to  the  number  this  time  of  some 
3,000,  thronged  the  streets  of  Buffalo.  Each  man  brought 
his  own  rifle  and  provided  himself  with  most  of  his  equip¬ 
ment.  When  the  citizens  who  had  been  summoned  to  war  in 
this  manner  were  mustered  on  the  streets  of  Buffalo,  the 
timid  offered  the  usual  protest  that  the  authorities  had  no 
power  to  send  them  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Gen.  Porter’s  eloquence,  however,  persuaded  about  1,500  to 
follow  him  across  the  river.  Without  uniforms  and  untrained, 
these  men  were  ferried  to  the  Canadian  side  on  September 
10th.  They  encamped  on  the  shore  a  little  beyond  Towson’s 
battery,  where  they  threw  up  an  earthwork  of  their  own. 

Gen.  Porter  himself  was  credited  by  his  nephew,  Col. 
William  A.  Bird,  with  originating  the  plan  that  was  then 
carried  out.  On  September  16th,  two  working  parties  of  100 
men  each  cut  two  roads  from  Porter’s  militia  camp  through 
the  dense  woods  west  of  the  fort  to  a  point  within  150  yards 
of  the  British  entrenchments.  This  work  was  done  so  quietly 
that  it  was  not  detected. 

At  noon  of  the  17th,  in  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
Gen.  Porter  led  into  these  forest  paths  about  400  regulars 
and  1,100  militia  and  Indians.  The  volunteers,  being  without 
uniforms,  tied  red  hankkerchiefs  around  their  heads  as  a 
means  of  showing  their  military  character.  Eager  Indians 
were  in  the  van.  About  3  p.  m.,  Porter’s  men  rushed  into  the 
new  British  battery,  taking  it  completely  by  surprise. 

Meanwhile,  Col.  James  Miller,  the  hero  of  Lundy’s  Lane, 
had  filtered  his  men  through  the  edge  of  the  woods  into  the 
ravine  about  half  way  between  the  fort  and  the  British  lines. 
From  this  natural  trench  the  Americans  made  a  frontal 
assault  as  soon  as  the  firing  showed  that  Porter  had  attacked 
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the  enemy’s  flank.  All  three  batteries  were  taken  and  the 
guns  were  spiked  (September  17,  1814). 

Drummond  hurried  forward  reenforcements  from  his 
camp  in  the  village.  They  arrived  in  time  to  follow  the 
American  withdrawal  and  they  inflicted  considerable  loss 
during  that  operation.  Drummond’s  batteries  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  work  of  six  weeks  had  been  nullified,  for  the 
second  time  his  battle  losses  amounted  to  nearly  one-third 
of  his  army,  his  supplies  were  giving  out,  and  he  decided  it 
was  his  “duty  no  longer  to  persevere  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
maintain  a  blockade.”  Four  days  after  the  sortie,  he  withdrew 
to  Chippawa.  Nevertheless,  his  government  was  informed 
of  the  “repulse  of  an  American  army  of  5,000  men.”  The 
settlement  at  Lundy’s  Lane  was  called  Drummondville  in  his 
honor  until  in  later  years  it  became  a  part  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont. 

The  boat  which  put  off  through  the  storm  for  Buffalo  on 
the  evening  of  the  sortie  was  upset  when  near  the  American 
shore,  and  a  human  chain  was  obliged  literally  to  fish  its  news 
out  of  the  river  in  the  person  of  the  drowning  messenger  who 
brought  it. 


LAST  GESTURES  OF  WAR 

The  American  loss  in  the  Fort  Erie  sortie  was  over  500 
men,  though  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  British,  which 
included  385  prisoners.  Gen.  Ripley  received  a  severe  wound. 
The  battle  was  particularly  noteworthy  because  so  large  a 
part  of  the  force  was  made  up  of  citizen  volunteers,  who  were 
used  this  time  with  brilliant  success.  They  were  dismissed 
as  soon  as  Drummond  abandoned  the  siege,  having  been  in 
the  field  about  two  weeks.  The  records  do  not  show  that 
there  were  many  Buffalo  men  among  these  auxiliaries.  The 
local  militia  was  not  included  in  the  Governor’s  call,  being 
held  as  a  reserve.  Gen.  Brown  in  his  report  to  the  Governor 
said : 

The  militia  of  New  York  have  redeemed  their  char¬ 
acter.  They  behaved  gallantly.  Gen.  Davis  was  killed 
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and  Gen.  Porter  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand.  Of  the 
militia  that  were  called  out  by  the  last  requisition,  1,500 
men  have  crossed.  This  reenforcement  has  been  of  im¬ 
mense  importance  to  us.  It  doubled  our  effective  strength, 
and  their  good  conduct  can  but  have  the  happiest  effect 
upon  the  nation.  These  brave  men  deserve  well  of  their 
country. 

The  general  of  militia,  mentioned  as  among  the  killed,  was 
Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Davis  of  Leroy.  He  was  inexperienced, 
but  Gen.  Porter  said  that  he  “conducted  himself  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  with  all  the  coolness  and  bravery  of  a  veteran,  and  fell 
while  advancing  upon  the  enemy’s  entrenchments.”  The 
State,  in  recognition  of  his  merit,  presented  a  sword  to  his 
eldest  son,  Alfred  Davis. 

Ten  days  after  the  sortie,  Gen.  Izard  reached  Batavia, 
whence  he  marched  by  the  Ridge  road  to  Lewiston,  arriving- 
on  October  5th.  He  was  senior  to  Gen.  Brown  and,  therefore, 
assumed  the  chief  command  on  the  Niagara.  Izard  was  a 
son  of  Ralph  Izard  of  South  Carolina,  a  leading  figure  in  the 
Revolution  and  one  of  the  first  two  United  States  Senators 
from  his  State.  The  son,  George  Izard,  had  received  a  mili¬ 
tary  education  in  England  and  France  and  had  served  in 
the  United  States  army  before  he  re-entered  it  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  more  closely  approached  the 
standard  of  the  professional  soldier  than  did  most  of  the 
American  officers  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  His 
operations  were  most  noteworthy  on  account  of  his  honorable 
care  to  prevent  plundering  and  burning,  such  as  had  been 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  activities  on  both  sides. 

After  reconnoitering  Fort  Niagara,  Gen.  Izard  marched 
up  the  river  to  Black  Rock  and  on  October  10th  and  11th 
crossed  to  Fort  Erie.  On  the  13th  he  started  for  Chippawa 
with  an  army  numbering  5,500  regulars  and  800  militia — 
the  strongest  force  which  the  United  States  had  sent  to  this 
frontier.  He  encamped  the  next  night  (October  14,  1814), 
on  Scott’s  old  ground  at  Street’s  creek.  On  the  three  following 
days,  he  maneuvered  his  command  in  front  of  Chippawa, 
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extending  his  skirmish  line  to  Cook’s  mills,  twelve  miles  up 
Lyon’s  creek.  Then,  having  decided  that  the  British  had  re¬ 
fused  sufficiently  his  dignified  and  gentlemanly  challenge  to 
come  out  and  have  a  battle,  and  as  the  weather  was  becoming 
disagreeable,  he  marched  back  to  Black  Rock  to  prepare  for 
winter  quarters. 

Gen.  Brown  asked  permission  to  take  his  brigade  back  to 
Sackets  Harbor,  and  this  was  granted.  On  November  5th, 
after  everything  of  value  had  been  removed,  Fort  Erie  was 
blown  up,  and  its  garrison  was  brought  to  the  American  side 
of  the  river.  Most  of  the  troops  were  encamped  on  the  river 
front  at  Sandytown.  There  was  left  in  Buffalo  and  vicinity, 
after  various  detachments  had  been  sent  away,  one  brigade 
of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  field  artillery  and  a  battalion  of 
riflemen.  On  January  15,  1815,  Gen.  Izard  reminded  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  not  one  of  these  soldiers  had  been  paid 
in  six  months.  The  United  States  government,  throughout 
the  War  of  1812,  was  a  very  poor  paymaster. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  Gen.  Izard  left  for  the  East, 
having  maintained  his  headquarters  in  Buffalo  since  the  first 
of  November. 

Weeks  passed.  News  came  of  the  great  victory  of  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  The  town  still  was  cele¬ 
brating  it,  when  on  February  21,  1815,  an  express  from  the 
East  came  galloping  down  the  Batavia  road.  As  soon  there¬ 
after  as  typesetter  and  press  could  produce  it,  the  Gazette 
brought  out  an  extra,  proclaiming  the  “exhilarating,  soul- 
cheering  intelligence”  that  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  been 
signed  on  the  preceding  December  24th. 

The  war  was  over. 
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FOUNDATIONS  OF  CIVIC  GROWTH 

The  rebuilding  of  the  settlements,  ruined  by  the  war, 
called  for  energy  and  courage.  A  full  decade  passed  before 
they  reached  the  stage  of  prosperity  to  which  projects  already 
under  consideration  should  have  brought  them  much  earlier 
if  that  unhappy  period  of  strife  and  devastation  had  not 
interrupted  civic  progress.  These  post-war  years,  however, 
were  the  time  when  the  foundations  of  the  modern  com¬ 
munities  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  were  laid. 

TRIALS  OF  PEACE 

There  was  a  very  natural  feeling  among  the  people  of 
Buffalo  and  other  devastated  areas  along  the  frontier  that 
they  were  entitled  to  reimbursement  by  the  United  States 
for  the  losses  which  they  had  suffered  by  the  invasion  of 
1813-14.  A  prompt  recognition  and  settlement  of  the  claims, 
even  in  part,  would  have  supplied  the  capital  for  re-building, 
which  was  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  time.  The  relief  dis¬ 
tributed  in  1814  by  the  State,  and  especially  by  the  generous 
activity  of  the  Canandaigua  committee,  was  a  means  merely 
of  overcoming  immediate  distress.  The  financing  of  recon¬ 
struction  after  the  return  of  peace  was  a  different  matter. 

At  Washington  there  was,  indeed,  fairly  prompt  action. 
On  April  17,  1815,  barely  two  months  after  the  news  of  the 
restoration  of  peace  had  been  received,  Congress  passed  a 
relief  bill,  but  it  merely  provided  that  those  whose  houses  had 
been  destroyed  might  apply  for  loans,  not  exceeding  $1,000 
each,  to  be  covered  by  mortgages  on  the  property,  payable  in 
seven  years  at  7  per  cent.  Evidently  there  was  no  enthusi¬ 
astic  rush  to  take  advantage  of  this  doubtful  generosity,  for 
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the  next  session  extended  to  September  1,  1816,  the  time 
within  which  applications  might  be  made. 

Meanwhile,  the  pressure  on  Congress  resulted,  on  April  9, 
1816,  in  an  act  directing  compensation  for  private  property 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  but  only  when  it  was  in  use  or 
occupation  by  the  United  States  and  provided  that  such  occu¬ 
pancy  had  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction.  That  string  put 
knots  in  the  problem.  As  nearly  every  house  on  the  frontier 
had  sheltered  soldiers  at  some  time  during  the  war,  every  one 
could  produce  evidence  that  his  property  had  been  used  by  the 
United  States,  but  the  argument  that  this  was  the  cause  and 
justification  of  the  destruction  was  hazy.  After  struggling 
with  the  situation  for  two  years,  the  House  committee  on 
claims  laid  down  the  fine  ethical  principle  that  “one  nation 
may  as  rightfully  destroy  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
another  in  peace  as  in  war,  except  under  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned” — that  is,  when  the  property  had  been  con¬ 
verted  by  the  government  to  such  use  as  to  make  its  destruc¬ 
tion  legal  under  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  The  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  correct  international  abstraction,  however,  was  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  subterfuge  on  which  to  rest  refusal 
of  compensation  after  the  other  government  actually  had 
destroyed  the  property.  It  was  a  condition  that  confronted 
the  war  victims,  but  theory  prevailed. 

In  the  slow  process  of  considering  each  separate  claim 
on  the  basis  prescribed,  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  Washing¬ 
ton  the  needed  help  was  disappointed.  Six  years  after  the 
restoration  of  peace,  a  House  committee  reported  that  the 
sum  paid  for  losses  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  up  to  that  time 
was  $65,666.50,  out  of  $654,832.90  recognized.  The  claims 
continued  to  be  pressed  for  the  next  30  years.  As  late  as 
1846,  Reuben  Heacock  still  was  presenting  his  bill,  which 
with  interest  had  grown  to  $68,936.64. 

Moreover,  the  end  of  the  war  brought  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  special  business  activity  that  had  rested  on  war  sup¬ 
plies.  The  circulation  of  money  was  curtailed.  Merchants 
issued  shinplasters.  Food  prices  became  extremely  high. 
Stocks  of  goods  bought  to  meet  war  demands  could  not  be 
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sold  at  all.  At  Williamsville,  Juba  Storrs  &  Co.,  who  had 
developed  a  big  manufacturing  business,  were  badly  caught. 
After  struggling  along  for  five  years,  the  firm  failed. 

A  very  just  means  by  which  money  might  have  been  put 
in  circulation  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  population,  as  well 
as  the  individuals  who  had  the  greatest  claim  to  the  nation’s 
gratitude,  would  have  been  to  retain — and  pay — the  army 
until  the  soldiers  could  have  been  dismissed  gradually  with 
some  provision  for  starting  them  in  civil  life.  The  country 
contained  a  vast  amount  of  unoccupied  land  on  which  they 
might  have  been  settled.  Proposals  along  this  line  were  made 
by  officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  fifteen  days  after  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  peace  treaty, — that  is,  on  March  3,  1815, — 
Congress  reduced  the  army  to  10,000  men,  and  the  principal 
debate  was  on  a  proposal  to  make  it  6,000. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  sudden  dismissal,  many  soldiers 
were  left  derelict.  In  Buffalo  these  and  other  idle  men  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  the  Sandytown  camp,  having  no  employ¬ 
ment  and  no  place  to  go.  They  soon  became  a  menace  to  the 
community.  To  deal  with  this  problem,  Samuel  Wilkeson, 
then  a  newcomer  in  the  town,  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace.  With  stern  righteousness,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  sweeping  out  the  “lees  of  war,”  which  the  negligence  of 
national  statesmen  had  created.  This  mopping  up  was  done 
with  courage  and  vigor,  but  the  necessity  for  it  was  added 
evidence  that  the  ruling  men  of  the  republic  at  that  time  were 
as  ill-qualified  to  grapple  with  post-war  readjustments  as  they 
had  been  to  deal  with  pre-war  preparedness. 

GETTING  BACK  TO  NORMALCY 

If  the  war  ruined  Buffalo,  it  also  advertised  the  town. 
More  people  knew  of  its  location  and  prospects  in  1815  than 
ever  had  heard  of  it  before.  New  settlers  began  to  pour  in. 

Notable  among  these  was  Samuel  Wilkeson.  He  was  of 
Pennsylvania  origin  and  had  been  engaged  in  keel-boat  trans¬ 
portation,  especially  between  Pittsburgh  and  Black  Rock.  He 
came  here  as  a  member  of  the  Chautauqua-county  militia  to 
help  in  the  defense  of  Buffalo,  and,  after  seeing  the  ruins, 
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he  became  convinced  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  offered 
a  good  business  opportunity.  Accordingly,  he  built  a  boat  at 
Portland,  embarked  his  family  and  goods  and  came  down  the 
lake  early  in  1814.  He  opened  a  store  and  almost  immediately 
became  an  active  force  in  civic  development. 

Early  in  1815,  David  M.  Day  came  from  Canandaigua 
and  started  publication  of  the  Niagara  Journal,  which  he 
announced  as  “a  Republican  newspaper.”  The  heated  politics 
of  the  time  had  begun  to  demand  an  organ  more  partisan 
than  the  Gazette. 

In  the  hope  of  relieving  the  financial  stringency,  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  frontier  organized  in  July,  1816,  the 
Bank  of  Niagara,  the  first  in  the  county.  Joseph  Ellicott 
was  a  heavy  subscriber  and  for  a  time  president.  Such  men 
as  Augustus  Porter,  Ebenezer  Walden  and  Jonas  Harrison 
were  among  its  directors.  The  stock  was  sold  at  $6.25  for 
each  $100  share.  For  a  couple  of  years  the  bank  prospered, 
but  it  soon  ran  into  difficulties. 

Throughout  the  war  the  civil  government  remained  that 
of  the  town  of  Buffalo  and  county  of  Niagara.  Asa  Ransom 
was  sheriff  and  Louis  Le  Couteulx  clerk  until  Zenas  Barker 
succeeded  him  after  the  fire.  In  1813  the  Legislature  adopted 
an  act  to  give  the  village  separate  incorporation,  naming  Eli 
Hart,  Zenas  W.  Barker,  Ebenezer  Walden,  Oliver  Forward 
and  Cyrenius  Chapin  as  trustees.  The  war  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  settlement,  however,  interfered.  Another  attempt 
in  1814  failed  for  similar  reasons.  With  the  return  of  peace, 
a  local  government  was  more  practicable  and  early  in  1816 
the  incorporation  at  last  was  effected.  Oliver  Forward, 
Charles  Townsend,  Heman  B.  Potter,  Ebenezer  Walden, 
Jonas  Harrison  and  Samuel  Wilkeson  were  named  as  the  first 
board  of  trustees. 

An  early  ordinance  added  to  the  public  property  25  lad¬ 
ders  and  required  each  householder  to  provide  himself  with  a 
leathern  bucket  as  a  means  of  fighting  fires.  Here  was  the 
germ  from  which  grew  the  fire  department. 

The  building  of  a  new  courthouse  to  replace  the  one 
burned  was  a  matter  of  immediate  concern.  The  State  Legis- 
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lature  offered  cold  help  by  authorizing  Niagara  county  to  tax 
itself  $4,000  for  the  purpose.  That  did  not  quite  meet  the 
need  of  an  impoverished  community,  and  a  month  later  a 
supplemental  act  permitted  the  State  to  loan  the  county 
$5,000.  Work  was  begun  at  once,  and  the  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  1817. 

Instead,  however,  of  using  the  old  site,  within  the  present 
Lafayette  square,  the  local  officials  placed  the  courthouse  on 
the  east  side  of  Washington  street,  where  the  Public  Library 
now  stands.  This  ruthlessly  overruled  another  of  Joseph 
Ellicott’s  ideas,  for  Washington  street  was  cut  straight 
through  the  square,  instead  of  following  its  original  curve, 
and  a  corner,  not  needed  for  the  building,  was  left  derelict 
to  become  in  time  a  more  useful  than  ornamental  cabstand. 

This  disregard  of  Mr.  Ellicott’s  plans  did  not  improve  the 
relations  between  the  populace  and  the  Holland  company’s 
agent,  which  for  some  years  had  been  growing  strained.  The 
date  corresponds  with  Mr.  Ellicott’s  decisive  instructions  for 
building  his  permanent  land  office  in  Batavia. 

A  more  important  subject  of  difference,  however,  was  tax¬ 
ation.  The  Gazette  in  1815  opened  a  crusade  against  the 
State  law  which  exempted  non-resident  land-owners  from 
taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges  and  schoolhouses. 
The  attack  was  aimed,  of  course,  at  the  Holland  company  as 
the  absentee  owner  of  all  unoccupied  land  in  Western  New 
York.  After  Buffalo  was  incorporated,  legislation  was  sought 
to  permit  taxation  of  the  company’s  lots  for  municipal  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Ellicott  fought  it  down  in  1817.  His  lots  already 
were  paying  town,  county  and  State  taxes,  and  he  claimed 
that  vacant  land  was  assessed  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
residence  property.  He  expressed  his  resentment  by  stop¬ 
ping  his  subscription  to  the  Gazette. 

Whether  for  good  or  ill,  an  end  had  come  to  the  dream  of 
a  quiet,  submissive  New  Amsterdam,  with  curving  streets 
and  numerous  parks,  and  a  proprietor  watching  over  all  from 
a  mansion  in  the  middle  of  the  main  avenue. 

The  more  prosperous  citizens  began  to  erect  better  homes 
than  those  that  had  been  destroyed.  Noteworthy  among  them 
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was  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  who  in  1816  built  a  large  new 
house  near  the  foot  of  Ferry  street,  around  which  in  the 
course  of  years  gathered  more  historic  associations  than  are 
connected  with  any  other  house  in  Buffalo.  Gen.  Porter’s 
original  dwelling  near  the  foot  of  Breckenridge  street,  also, 
was  rebuilt.  It  was  occupied  at  first  by  Capt.  James  Rough 
and  afterward  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  Robie. 

The  depopulation  of  the  settlements  down  the  river  at 
the  time  of  the  British  invasion  had  been  complete,  and  the 
flight  of  the  settlers  had  taken  most  of  them  far  into  Genesee 
and  Ontario  counties.  For  them  there  was  no  such  neigh¬ 
boring  village  as  Williamsville,  where  many  of  the  fugitives 
from  Buffalo  found  shelter.  Moreover,  the  continued  occu¬ 
pation  of  Fort  Niagara  by  the  British  and  the  activity  of 
their  Indian  allies  made  the  country  to  the  north  much  more 
dangerous  than  was  the  region  directly  east  of  Buffalo.  A 
few  settlers  who  had  farms  along  the  Ridge  and  Batavia 
roads  ventured  to  re-occupy  them  during  1814,  but  in  general 
the  people  did  not  return  till  the  war  was  over. 

Augustus  Porter  brought  his  family  back  to  Niagara 
Falls  and  began  the  building  of  a  much  larger  house  than 
the  one  that  had  been  destroyed.  Other  dwellings  sprang  up 
rapidly.  The  transportation  business  was  resumed.  Mills 
were  rebuilt.  John  Fairchilds  built  a  two-story  log  tavern, 
which  Gen.  Parkhurst  Whitney  bought  in  1815,  conducting 
it  as  the  Eagle  tavern.  Mr.  Porter  obtained  from  the  State 
a  deed  to  Goat  island,  and  in  1817  he  threw  the  first  bridge 
across  the  American  channel,  to  the  amazement  of  Indians, 
who  thought  such  a  feat  impossible.  A  post  office  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  Mr.  Porter  as  postmaster — a  function  which  he 
continued  to  fulfill  till  1837. 

Samuel  De  Veaux  opened  the  first  store  at  Niagara  Falls. 
He  had  been  on  the  frontier  since  1807,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissary  at  Fort  Niagara.  As  the  only  merchant 
between  Buffalo  and  Lewiston,  his  business  prospered.  He 
became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place. 

The  only  structures  which  the  war  left  in  Lewiston  were 
a  log  stable  and  the  stone  walls  of  Jonas  Harrison’s  house.  Re- 
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building,  however,  was  carried  on  energetically  after  peace 
was  restored.  Thomas  Hustler  soon  was  operating  a  new 
tavern.  Joshua  Fairbanks  returned  and  began  his  mercan¬ 
tile  business.  The  forwarding  business  which  Jacob  Town¬ 
send  had  begun  in  1810  was  re-established  as  Townsend, 
Bronson  &  Co.  Amos  Tryon  also  opened  a  store  in  1815. 
Dr.  Willard  Smith  returned  and  resumed  his  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  A  schoolhouse,  built  of  stone,  was  finished  in  1816,  and 
Jonas  Chamberlain  was  installed  as  teacher.  In  the  same 
year  a  direct  stage  line  between  Lewiston  and  Rochester  was 
opened.  This  became  the  convenient  route  for  visitors  to  the 
falls  and  in  the  succeeding  years,  before  the  appearance  of 
railroads,  Lewiston’s  streets  were  crowded  with  coaches  and 
stages  and  the  village  throve  correspondingly.  The  freight 
business  over  the  portage  reached  great  proportions.  At  its 
height  as  many  as  30  ox  teams  in  a  day  might  be  seen  on  the 
old  road.  As  the  port  of  entry  and  distributing  point  for 
mails  to  Canada,  Lewiston  became  for  a  time  a  very  im¬ 
portant  town. 

Back  in  the  interior  the  Van  Horn  mill  on  Eighteen  Mile 
creek  was  rebuilt  in  1817.  Burgoyne  Kemp  built  a  gristmill 
near  the  mouth  of  Honeoye  creek  in  1814.  Among  the  new 
emigrants  who  appeared  were  many  from  Canada.  Some  of 
these  had  moved  into  the  district  before  the  war,  and  returned 
after  joining  in  the  general  exodus  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 

COLD  SUMMER  OF  1816 

As  if  man  had  not  done  enough  to  depopulate  this  frontier 
Nature  retarded  post-war  recovery  by  sending  in  1816  the 
coldest  summer  of  which  there  is  any  record,  either  before  or 
afterward.  The  phenomenon  was  general  throughout  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States.  In  Buffalo  snow  fell  in 
May  and  in  June.  Hard  frosts  in  June  occurred  on  several 
successive  nights  and  were  repeated  in  July.  The  Gazette’s 
files  are  filled  with  reports  of  amazingly  cold  weather  in  all 
the  territory  from  Albany  to  Erie.  The  oldest  inhabitants 
never  had  seen  such  a  cold  summer.  In  some  places  frosts 
occurred  during  every  month  in  the  year. 
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Buffalo  appears  to  have  fared  better  than  most  of  its 
neighbors,  but  vegetation  and  crops  here  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  The  season  was  so  exceptional  that  it  never  passed 
from  the  memories  of  those  then  living,  and  it  has  continued 
to  be  an  active  tradition  after  more  than  a  century. 

To  the  modern  meteorologist  a  fact  which  adds  special 
interest  to  the  phenomenon  is  that  on  May  21,  1816,  the 
Gazette  reported,  by  quotation  from  an  astronomer  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia,  that  a  very  large  sunspot  was  then  under 
observation.  The  scientific  man  assured  the  public  that  it 
was  not  a  transit  of  Venus  or  Mercury,  but  concluded  that 
it  probably  was  caused  by  a  comet  falling  into  the  sun. 

WILD  WEST  INCIDENTS 

A  business  enterprise  of  the  post-war  era  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  frontier  character  of  this  locality  was  the  sending 
of  a  party  of  Buffalo  Indians  to  England  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  On  the  basis  of  this  speculation,  Buffalo  may  claim 
to  have  originated  the  idea  of  the  Wild  West  show  of  later 
celebrity.  Juba  Storrs  &  Co.  were  the  local  backers  of  this 
Indian  show,  and  it  was  sent  abroad  in  1818.  It  made  a  hit 
as  an  entertainment,  but  was  not  a  financial  success. 

One  of  the  young  chiefs  so  attracted  a  cultured  English 
lady  that  she  became  enamored  of  him,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  get  him  drunk  and  spirit  him  on  board  ship  secretly  in 
order  to  bring  him  home. 

Buffalo  in  those  years  still  was  surrounded  by  forests. 
One  of  the  settlers  of  that  period  who  left  valuable  rem¬ 
iniscences  was  Dr.  Orlando  Allen.  He  came  in  1819,  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  to  study  medicine  with  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin.  Red 
deer  still  might  be  seen  occasionally  coming  out  of  the  woods 
to  crop  the  grass  at  the  outskirts  of  the  clearings.  Wolves 
and  panthers  could  be  heard  not  far  from  town.  In  the  fall 
of  1820  a  remarkable  number  of  black  squirrels  appeared. 
People  said  they  had  come  from  Canada,  swimming  the 
Niagara.  In  a  group  of  oak  trees  between  Main,  Washington 
and  South  Division  streets  Indian  boys  shot,  with  bows  and 
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arrows,  hundreds  of  these  beautiful  animals  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks. 

Indians  stalked  the  streets  at  that  time  in  all  their  native 
pride,  nor  was  the  period  free  from  alarming  incidents.  In 
1815  David  Reese,  the  blacksmith,  in  a  fight  with  Young 
King,  severed  the  chief’s  arm  with  a  scythe.  The  quarrel, 
however,  was  settled  by  an  arbitration  that  was  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  twentieth  century  ideals. 

In  June,  1821,  white  men’s  law  tried  to  punish  Tommy 
Jemmy  for  executing  a  squaw  whom  an  Indian  tribunal 
had  convicted  of  witchcraft.  His  arrest  brought  a  crowd  of 
armed  and  angry  Indians  into  the  village,  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  Red  Jacket  himself  is  said  to  have  made  an  incendiary 
speech.  Tall  Capt.  Pollard,  however,  an  Indian  chief  who 
was  half  white,  strode  into  the  throng  and  calmed  his  excited 
warriors.  The  alarmed  white  men  were  firm  but  discreet. 
They  held  to  their  right  to  try  the  prisoner,  but  they  acquitted 
him,  and  that  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Indians. 

It  was  a  self-reliant  little  community  that  made  up  the 
Buffalo  of  those  days.  Dr.  Allen  tells  of  attending  a  ball  in 
which  he  wore  a  suit  of  merino  wool  that  had  been  grown  on 
the  Chapin  farm,  and  the  girls  at  that  party  were  given 
prizes  for  the  best  dresses  of  home  manufacture. 

BUILDING  CHURCHES 

Although  a  great  amount  of  history  was  crowded  .into  the 
early  years  of  Buffalo,  it  was  a  very  new  little  village,  after 
all,  that  the  British  burned.  Evidence  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  there  was  no  church  building  here  of  any 
kind. 

The  first  clergymen  to  come  to  this  region  were  drawn 
by  their  interest  in  Indians,  rather  than  whites.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirkland,  a  dauntless  Calvinist,  who  was  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  all  the  New  York  Indians,  visited  Buffalo  Creek  in 
1788.  The  Society  of  Friends  began  to  send  missionaries  to 
the  Senecas  as  early  as  1791. 

The  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes,  a  Baptist,  was  sent  here  in 
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1800  by  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  a  Presbyterian 
organization.  In  a  letter,  dated  October  29,  1800,  he  wrote: 

At  Buffaloe,  where  I  made  my  home  whilst  I  was  vis¬ 
iting  the  Senecas,  I  preached  seven  or  eight  times  to  the 
white  people  on  evenings.  They  never  had  but  one  ser¬ 
mon  preached  in  the  place  before. 

It  was  Mr.  Holmes  who  aided,  through  his  society,  in 
founding  the  first  school.  He  became  for  several  years  a 
resident  missionary  to  the  Tuscaroras  and  Senecas,  living 
among  the  Tuscaroras. 

For  some  years  the  records  of  religious  worship  tell  only 
of  occasional  services  by  missionaries  traveling  through  the 
town.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  Roswell  Burrows,  who  came  to 
Buffalo  in  1806,  left  the  somewhat  discouraging  information 
that  “there  was  not  a  person  in  that  village  who  ever  made 
a  profession  of  any  religion.”  Mr.  Burrows  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  hall  of  a  tavern,  had  a  large 
assemblage  and  was  treated  with  an  interest  and  respect  for 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  more  surprised  than  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  warranted. 

In  February,  1812,  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Osgood,  an  itiner¬ 
ant  missionary,  organized  a  church  with  29  members.  This 
was  the  society  which  grew  into  the  First  Presbyterian 
church.  It  was  set  back  by  the  war  and  for  four  years  had 
no  pastor.  Its  incorporation  was  not  recorded  till  April, 
1816.  This  was  effected  through  the  Rev.  Miles  P.  Squier, 
who  came  here  as  a  missionary  in  1815  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  in  the  following  November.  The  ordina¬ 
tion  occurred  in  a  barn,  or  shop,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Huron  streets.  For  a  time  the  courthouse  was  the  regular 
meeting  place.  The  Holland  Land  Company  in  December, 
1820,  gave  the  society  the  lot  on  Church  and  Niagara  streets, 
where  the  Erie  County  Bank  building  now  stands.  There 
a  small  frame  structure  was  erected  in  1823,  to  be  displaced 
by  a  brick  church  in  1827. 

On  February  10,  1817,  a  meeting  at  the  inn  of  Elias  Ran¬ 
som  organized  St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal  church  under 
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the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnston.  At  the  diocesan 
convention  in  Trinity  church,  New  York,  on  October  21, 1817, 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  St.  Paul’s  was  read  and  the 
church  was  received  into  the  union.  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hobart,  D.  D.,  was  the  bishop  under  whom  the  missionary 
work  of  organizing  churches  in  Western  New  York  was 
carried  out.  He  personally  visited  Buffalo  in  1816,  holding 
services  here  and  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  He 
visited  the  new  St.  Paul’s  in  September,  1817.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnston  soon  removed  to  Ohio,  and  the  Rev.  William  A. 
Clark  in  1818  took  charge  of  St.  Paul’s,  becoming  the  first 
rector.  Services  at  first  were  held  in  the  schoolhouse,  but  in 
1819  the  Holland  Land  Company  gave  the  church  the  lot 
which  it  has  since  occupied.  A  substantial  frame  building 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1820.  The  consecretion  by  Bishop 
Hobart  occurred  on  February  25,  1821.  After  several  rectors 
had  served  for  short  periods,  the  Rev.  William  Shelton  was 
appointed  in  1829.  He  remained  rector  till  1881  and  was 
honorary  rector  from  that  time  till  his  death  in  1883.  St. 
Paul’s  was  the  first  church  structure  in  Buffalo  that  was 
designed  for  use  during  a  long  period.  The  frame  building 
was  replaced  by  a  stone  church  in  1851.  The  chimes  were 
installed  in  1857.  The  church  was  badly  wrecked  by  a  fire  on 
May  10,  1888,  but  was  promptly  rebuilt  substantially  in  the 
form  in  which  it  still  stands.  Grace  Episcopal  church  at 
Black  Rock  was  organized  on  August  10,  1824. 

The  Methodists,  however,  had  within  the  present  limits 
of  Buffalo  two  church  buildings  of  temporary  character  that 
antedated  St.  Paul’s.  Occasional  Methodist  circuit  riders 
began  to  come  here  as  early  as  1808.  In  1813  the  Rev.  Gideon 
Lanning  was  appointed  to  the  New  Amsterdam  circuit  and 
began  to  establish  a  permanent  influence.  His  field  extended 
from  Batavia  to  the  Niagara  and  from  Tonawanda  creek  to 
twenty  miles  south  of  Buffalo.  Two  weeks  were  required  to 
make  that  circuit,  and  the  minister  had  to  fill  28  regular 
appointments.  There  was  no  church  of  any  denomination 
within  these  limits.  Mr.  Lanning  had  but  two  members  in 
Buffalo,  but  he  preached  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  By 
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request  of  Gen.  Scott,  he  delivered  a  sermon  to  the  army, 
drawn  up  on  the  village  green  in  Buffalo,  just  before  it 
crossed  the  river  for  the  Lundy’s  Lane  campaign.  The  min¬ 
ister’s  salary  that  year  was  $77.76. 

In  1817,  the  Rev.  James  Hall  organized  a  class  of  eight 
or  nine  persons  in  Buffalo  and  a  class  of  four  in  Black  Rock. 
The  next  year  the  Rev.  Glezen  Fillmore,  who  had  been  work¬ 
ing  in  Clarence  for  some  years,  was  called  here  to  take  charge. 
Under  his  energetic  leadership,  a  church,  35  by  25  feet,  was 
begun  on  December  8,  1818,  and  was  dedicated  48  days  later. 
It  stood  on  Pearl  street,  opposite  the  Presbyterian  lot.  This 
was  literally  the  first  building  in  Buffalo  especially  for  relig¬ 
ious  purposes.  In  1821,  the  society  secured  title  to  a  lot  on 
Pearl  street,  running  through  to  Niagara,  where  in  1835 
the  Niagara  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated.  This  church  was  called  the  “mother  of  Methodism  in 
Buffalo.”  It  was  maintained  until  1862. 

In  Black  Rock  Mr.  Fillmore  preached  at  first  in  the  school- 
house.  In  1820  a  little  log  meeting-house  was  built  on  Dear¬ 
born  street  near  Wayne,  the  second  within  the  Buffalo  area. 
Mr.  Fillmore’s  salary  for  his  first  year  was  $70. 

Glezen  Fillmore  was  one  of  the  most  dauntless  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  his  faith  in  this  wilderness  country.  He  came  on 
foot  from  Oneida  county  in  1809.  His  uncle,  Col.  Calvin 
Fillmore,  who  built  a  sawmill  at  Bowmansville  in  1808,  had 
a  home  in  Clarence,  and  Glezen  also  built  a  house  at  Clarence 
Hollow  and  brought  his  bride  there.  He  held  services  in 
private  houses  until  the  church  in  Buffalo  was  built.  In 
much  the  same  manner  his  cousin,  Millard  Fillmore,  reached 
this  community  a  few  years  later. 

The  First  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1822,  erecting 
a  building  on  Washington  street  in  1828.  A  Baptist  church 
was  organized  in  East  Aurora  in  1810  by  the  Rev.  David 
Irish,  a  missionary.  Baptist  churches  were  organized  in 
Hamburg  and  Boston  in  1812  and  in  Eden  in  1816.  The 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Orchard  Park  was  organized 
in  January,  1817.  In  the  same  year  a  Congregationalist 
church  came  into  existence  at  Abbott’s  Corners.  A  log  meet- 
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ing-house  was  built  at  Akron  in  1820  for  a  Methodist  church, 
which  had  been  developing  as  a  group  of  worshipers  since 
1807. 

An  early  record  of  a  missionary’s  impressions  of  Lewis¬ 
ton  is  preserved  in  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Avery  of 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  who  visited  the  frontier  in  1805. 
After  preaching  to  the  Tuscarora  congregation  of  the  Rev. 
Elkanah  Holmes,  Mr.  Avery  went  to  “Niagara  Landing”  and 
gave  notice  of  a  lecture,  “but  nobody  came.”  He  stayed  for 
the  following  Sunday  (October  6,  1805).  There  were  only 
seven  houses  in  the  town.  Mr.  Avery  called  at  all  of  them. 
He  said  the  place  had  the  name  “of  being  worse  than  the 
heathen.”  Nevertheless,  he  drew  a  congregation  of  50  people 
to  hear  his  sermon.  One  wagon  load  came  nine  miles.  A 
religious  society,  the  parent  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
was  organized  in  June,  1817. 

In  Niagara  Falls,  after  a  period  of  schoolhouse  services, 
a  small  union  church  was  built  in  1828  and  was  used  by  sev¬ 
eral  denominations  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
members  who  contributed.  In  1831  a  Presbyterian  church 
was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Falls  and  First  streets,  being 
replaced  by  the  present  stone  structure  in  1849. 

REVIVING  COMMERCE 

The  news  that  the  war  was  over  apparently  took  even 
longer  to  reach  the  Canadian  than  the  American  side  of  the 
frontier.  Capt.  James  Sloan  tried  to  reopen  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  on  March  8,  1815,  by  sailing  for  Chippawa  with 
a  cargo  of  boots  and  other  goods  likely  to  find  a  prompt  after¬ 
war  market.  He  was  halted  by  a  military  picket  ten  miles 
below  Black  Rock,  and  he  had  a  shooting  adventure  with 
“army  vagabonds”  when  he  attempted  to  land. 

Capt.  Sloan  continued  business  .on  the  river  and  lake  all 
that  summer,  though  chiefly  between  American  ports.  He 
had  two  “long,  shallow,  open  boats,  perfectly  flat  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,”  with  which  he  made  trips  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit. 
He  navigated  them  by  keeping  close  to  shore  and  running 
into  the  mouth  of  some  creek  in  case  of  trouble.  “Such  super- 
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fluities  as  an  anchor  or  compass,”  he  writes,  “I  never  carried 
but  once,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  my  losing  my  cargo.” 

There  were  a  few  other  boats  on  the  lake  during  that  first 
post-war  season,  and  the  next  year  several  new  ones  ap¬ 
peared,  but  few  of  them  recognized  Buffalo  or  Black  Rock  as 
their  home  ports. 

Porter,  Barton  &  Co.  rebuilt  their  warehouse  near  the 
foot  of  Breckenridge  street  and  resumed  their  old  trade  in 
salt  and  other  commodities. 

By  1817  there  were  nineteen  American  commercial  ves¬ 
sels  on  Lake  Erie.  Capt.  Augustus  Walker  records  that  in 
May  of  that  year  he  saw  five  of  them  at  Black  Rock,  where 
they  had  been  laid  up  during  the  winter.  Three  of  these, 
including  the  Michigan  of  132  tons,  had  been  built  at  Black 
Rock  during  1816.  The  little  shipyard  on  Scajaquada  creek, 
which  Capt.  Asa  Stannard  had  opened  in  1812  and  Lieut. 
Elliott  had  taken  for  the  government,  resumed  business 
promptly  under  its  original  owner. 

In  1816  Townsend  &  Coit  were  the  one  forwarding  house 
on  Buffalo  creek,  and  they  owned  the  one  vessel  registered  at 
this  port,  the  sloop  Hannah.  Boats  trading  with  Buffalo  at 
that  time  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  received 
and  discharged  cargoes  by  lighters.  The  lightering  business 
was  in  the  hands  of  Winthrop  Fox. 

Sill,  Thompson  &  Co.  took  over  the  operation  of  the  Black 
Rock  warehouse  as  a  branch  of  Porter,  Barton  &  Co.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Sill  had  come  to  Black  Rock  before  the  war.  Capt. 
Sheldon  Thompson,  though  he  built  a  boat  at  Black  Rock  in 
1810  and  was  connected  with  the  transfer  business  there 
from  an  early  date,  made  his  headquarters  at  Lewiston  till 
1816.  He  was  an  old  salt-water  sailor  from  Connecticut, 
who  had  come  up  to  the  lakes  after  the  pre-war  embargo 
wrecked  business  on  the  deep  seas.  On  the  Niagara,  he 
specialized  in  “horn-breeze”  navigation.  This  was  towing 
vessels  up  the  Black  Rock  rapids.  That  operation,  which  had 
given  even  Perry  so  much  trouble,  became  an  organized  com¬ 
pany  service  after  the  war.  From  eight  to  fourteen  yoke 
of  oxen  were  used.  Boats,  specially  built  for  the  purpose, 
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were  placed  about  50  feet  apart  between  the  ship  and  the 
shore  to  buoy  up  the  hawsers.  These  were  four-inch  or  six- 
inch  ropes,  from  1,200  to  1,800  feet  long.  The  towing  com¬ 
monly  took  the  ship  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek.  It  was  a 
toilsome  and  costly  job. 

The  alternative,  which  could  be  employed  only  with  favor¬ 
able  winds,  or  light  vessels,  was  worse.  It  was  called  sailing 
by  the  “ash  breeze” — that  is,  rowing  the  ship  up  the  rapids 
with  sweepstakes. 

The  time  was  close  at  hand,  however,  when  horn  breeze 
and  ash  breeze  were  alike  to  be  supplanted  by  the  new  and 
magical  power  of  steam. 

OVERLAND  TRADE 

The  earliest  Buffalo  merchants  did  not  depend  on  the 
water  route  alone  to  ship  their  furs  to  the  East  and  to  renew 
their  stocks  of  goods.  They  were  accustomed  to  send  teams 
and  wagons  to  Utica,  Albany  or  even  to  the  seaboard  cities. 
Capt.  Pratt’s  wagons  sometimes  made  the  long  journey  to 
Boston,  piloted  usually  by  his  sturdy  son  Asa,  who  afterward 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier-scout  and  was  badly 
wounded  at  Chippawa. 

In  1811  Gamaliel  St.  John,  after  sending  two  of  his  sons 
to  Albany  to  bring  forward  a  stock  of  goods  for  Abel  M. 
Grosvenor  and  Eli  Hart,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
himself  as  a  common  carrier.  He  entered  into  contracts  with 
several  Buffalo  business  men  and  put  three  wagons  on  the 
route  between  Buffalo  and  Utica.  One  of  these  was  drawn 
by  three  horses,  while  the  others  had  two-horse  teams  only. 

The  war  and  the  death  of  Mr.  St.  John  broke  up  this  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  was  resumed  by  others,  and  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  overland  transportation  to  the  East  soon  was 
developed  into  a  regular  service,  employing  considerable 
capital.  The  vehicle  used  was  called  the  Pennsylvania,  or 
Conestoga,  wagon.  It  had  a  high  framed  box,  panelled  and 
painted  blue,  with  the  ends  rising  above  the  middle.  It  was 
canvas-covered.  Note  that  the  covered  wagon  was  playing 
its  part  in  the  making  of  Buffalo  long  before  it  appeared  on 
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the  Western  prairies,  where  its  fame  now  is  celebrated.  All 
the  running  gear  of  these  wagons  was  built  with  great 
strength  to  withstand  the  rough  roads.  The  tires  were  six 
inches  wide.  Capt.  Walker  says  they  ran  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  This  gained  them  exemption  from  tollgate  fees  be¬ 
cause  they  tended  to  roll  out  the  ruts  and  improve  the  roads, 
instead  of  damaging  them.  The  lightest  of  the  great  vans 
were  hauled  by  five  horses,  and  seven-horse  and  nine-horse 
teams  were  common.  Mrs.  Sidway  says  that  as  many  as 
sixteen  horses  sometimes  were  used  on  one  wagon.  The 
driver  rode  the  near  wheel  horse  and  drove  with  a  single 
rein. 

When  the  business  was  at  its  height,  as  many  as  twenty 
or  even  thirty  of  these  teams  might  be  seen  on  the  stage 
routes  in  a  day.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  days  were  required 
to  make  the  trip  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  The  charges  evi¬ 
dently  varied  somewhat.  Col.  Bird  says  they  ran  from  $2.50 
to  $5  a  hundredweight.  William  Hodge  mentions  $6  a  hun¬ 
dred.  A  committee  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1817  reported 
that  the  average  cost  of  freight  transport  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  was  $100  a  ton  and  that  the  people  west  of  Oneida 
county  paid  annually  $1,000,000  in  carrying  charges  to  get 
their  supplies  of  clothing,  farm  implements  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  articles. 

The  same  report  stated  that  the  price  of  freight  from 
Montreal  to  Buffalo  was  only  $60  a  ton.  That  exhibit  for 
water  transportation,  as  compared  with  land  haul,  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  the  eagerness  with  which  people,  despite 
the  impoverishment  left  by  the  war,  turned  again  to  the 
project  of  building  a  canal  across  the  state. 

THE  ERIE  CANAL 

As  early  as  1808  the  Legislature  allowed  the  state  sur¬ 
veyor  the  inadequate  sum  of  $600  to  explore  and  report  on 
the  best  route  for  canals  between  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake 
Erie.  Recognizing  the  necessity  for  getting  as  much  free 
information  as  possible,  the  surveyor  wrote  to  Joseph  Elli- 
cott,  who  replied  that  he  considered  the  project  of  vast  im- 
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portance  and  that  it  could  be  carried  out  at  small  cost.  He 
said  that  a  canoe  could  be  paddled  from  the  Niagara  river 
by  way  of  Tonawanda  creek,  Oak  Orchard  creek  and  Black 
creek  to  the  Genesee  river.  He  recommended  that  this  route 
through  the  Tonawanda  swamp  be  adopted  and  estimated 
the  expense  at  $350,000.  For  a  similar  sum  he  thought  the 
Genesee  could  be  connected  with  the  Onondaga  river  by  way 
of  Mud  creek  (now  Clyde  river).  Mr.  Ellicott’s  economical 
judgment  was  not  followed,  but  he  became  an  interested  and 
active  supporter  of  the  canal  project,  even  though  details  of 
the  plan  and  route  disappointed  him. 

The  commission,  appointed  in  1810,  of  which  Gouverneur 
Morris  was  chairman  and  Peter  B.  Porter  a  member,  re¬ 
ported  in  March,  1811,  discussing  various  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  submitting  to  the  Legislature  the  question  whether 
the  State  should  undertake  the  work  alone  or  should  seek  aid 
from  the  Federal  government.  Mr.  Porter,  however,  already 
had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  have  Congress  investigate  the 
canal  project.  The  idea  was  kept  alive  during  the  war, 
though,  of  course,  no  progress  could  be  made  at  that  time. 
In  his  message  of  1816,  Gov.  Tompkins  recognized  the  grow¬ 
ing  sentiment  for  a  waterway,  but  treated  it  perfunctorily 
as  an  enterprise  in  which  the  co-operation  of  other  States 
should  be  sought. 

Nevertheless,  petitions  poured  upon  the  Legislature.  This 
was  due  to  the  enthusiastic  work  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  an  orig¬ 
inal  member  of  the  canal  commission.  The  Legislature 
responded  in  April,  1816,  by  directing  that  the  necessary 
surveys  be  made  and  Clinton  became  chairman  of  the  new 
commission.  Mr.  Ellicott,  who  had  been  a  commissioner, 
was  retained  about  a  year,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
the  pressure  of  other  business.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of 
Clinton  at  that  time,  though  three  years  later  the  views  of 
the  two  men  took  opposite  directions  and  Mr.  Ellicott  began 
to  support  the  faction  opposed  to  Clinton. 

Within  a  month  after  the  legislation  of  1816,  engineers 
were  appointed.  James  Geddes  made  the  survey  from  the 
Seneca  river  to  Buffalo.  William  Peacock,  by  direction  of 
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Mr.  Ellicott,  also  surveyed  a  route  through  the  Holland  Pur¬ 
chase  to  Buffalo.  In  February,  1817,  the  commission  reported 
that  the  canal  should  be  built — 353  miles  long,  with  a  width 
of  40  feet  at  the  surface  and  28  feet  on  the  bottom,  a  depth 
of  4  feet  and  locks  90  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  to  admit 
vessels  of  100  tons.  Another  appeal  was  made  to  Congress 
for  Federal  aid,  and,  when  that  failed,  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  decided  to  assume  the  responsibility  itself.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  cost  was  $4,571,813. 

The  principal  opposition  came  from  New  York  City,  and 
its  source  was  the  political  antipathy  of  the  Tammany  organ¬ 
ization  to  Clinton.  The  canal,  as  was  pointed  out,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  pour  a  river  of  gold  into  the  lap  of  the  metropolis, 
but  the  legislative  voice  of  the  great  city  called  it  a  ditch  in 
which  to  bury  Clinton. 

The  bill  finally  authorizing  the  canal  became  a  law  on 
April  15,  1817.  At  that  time  Lieut.  Gov.  John  Tayler  was 
Acting  Governor,  as  Gov.  Tompkins  had  resigned  to  become 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Tompkins  had  been 
very  lukewarm  toward  the  waterway  project,  allowing  the 
popularity  which  its  advocacy  produced  to  go  to  his  strongest 
rival,  DeWitt  Clinton.  The  ensuing  campaign  for  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  made  Clinton  the  favorite  candidate. 

Strangely  enough  this  campaign  of  1817  also  brought  a 
gubernatorial  candidacy  for  the  first  time  to  a  man  who 
lived  on  the  Niagara  Frontier.  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  who 
had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  by  Gov. 
Tompkins  in  1815,  now  was  selected  by  the  opponents  of 
Clinton  to  contest  his  nomination  at  the  Republican  (Demo¬ 
cratic)  State  convention.  When  Porter  was  defeated  there, 
he  allowed  his  name  to  go  to  the  electorate  as  the  candidate 
representing  the  faction  of  Tompkins  and  the  Federal  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  had  passed  from  Madison  to  Monroe. 
Porter  was,  of  course,  a  canal  man,  though  he  favored  the 
so-called  Ontario  route  by  way  of  Oswego,  with  the  reten¬ 
tion,  for  the  time  being,  of  portages  at  Niagara  and  other 
points.  His  brilliant  war  record  and  the  support  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  administration  afforded  the  principal  arguments  in  his 
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behalf.  Tammany  sent  tickets  bearing  his  name  into  every 
county  in  the  State,  but  no  very  serious  effort  was  made  to 
elect  him.  The  Federalists  did  not  name  a  ticket,  throwing 
their  strength  to  Clinton,  and  the  far-seeing  canal  champion 
received  43,310  votes  to  1,479  for  Gen.  Porter. 

“It  may  be  confidently  asserted,”  declared  Mr.  Clinton, 
“that  this  canal,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  route,  as  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  it  connects  and  as  to  the  consequences  which  it  will 
produce,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.” 

BUILDING  A  HARBOR 

In  July,  1816,  Mr.  Clinton  visited  Buffalo  on  a  trip  of 
inspection  as  canal  commissioner.  Under  date  of  July  28th, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend : 

“The  place  where  I  now  write  will,  in  all  human  prob¬ 
ability,  before  the  passing  away  of  the  present  generation, 
be  the  second  city  in  the  state.” 

Two  weeks  later  he  wrote  from  Utica : 

“Buffalo  is  to  be  the  point  of  beginning,  and  in  50  years 
it  will  be  next  to  New  York  in  wealth  and  population.” 

Such  prophecies  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  little  village 
of  500  people,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  a  project  which  had 
been  for  some  time  under  discussion.  As  early  as  1803  Louis 
Le  Couteulx  wrote  to  Mr.  Ellicott  suggesting  the  removal  of 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  “so  as  to  make  it  a 
safe  harbor  for  all  the  vessels  that  navigate  the  lake,  or  cut 
a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  said  creek  to  Black  Rock.” 

Mr.  Ellicott  recommended  the  building  of  a  pier  or  break¬ 
water,  but  his  principal,  Paul  Busti,  thought  the  enterprise 
was  too  expensive.  Under  the  urging  of  Mr.  Ellicott,  the 
general  agent  in  1805  agreed  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  all  lot  sales  in  Buffalo  might  be  set  aside  for  harbor 
improvement.  Five  years  later,  as  nothing  had  been  done, 
Mr.  Busti  gave  permission  to  have  the  10-per-cent,  fund  used 
for  any  public  improvement.  He  was  willing  that  the  money 
be  offered  to  the  Federal  or  the  State  government,  holding 
that  the  building  of  the  harbor  should  be  a  governmental 
undertaking. 
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With  the  revival  of  canal  agitation  after  the  war,  the 
citizens  began  to  feel  that  the  harbor  was  an  urgent  matter. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  on  January  20,  1816,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  petition  company,  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  State  government.  The  citizens  were  respectfully 
indifferent  as  to  the  source  from  which  help  might  come,  if 
only  the  harbor  could  be  built.  The  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  were  Benjamin  W.  Hopkins,  Samuel  Wilkeson,  Jonas 
Harrison,  Reuben  B.  Heacock,  Benjamin  Caryl,  Heman  B. 
Potter  and  Charles  Townsend. 

On  behalf  of  the  company,  Mr.  Ellicott  replied  that  he 
considered  the  object  of  primary  importance,  but  he  esti¬ 
mated  the  cost  of  piers  at  $200,000,  or  $125,000,  according 
to  the  plan.  He,  therefore,  thought  the  enterprise  imprac¬ 
ticable  with  available  funds  and  declined  co-operation. 

The  Federal  government  at  that  time  was  not  accepting 
the  degree  of  responsibility  for  rivers  and  harbors  that  it 
admits  today,  but  it  agreed  to  build  a  lighthouse.  Early  in 
1817,  Oliver  Forward,  as  collector  of  the  port,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  buy  a  site.  He  secured  for  $350  the  low  sandy 
point  at  the  confluence  of  Buffalo  creek  and  Lake  Erie.  There 
the  first  lighthouse  was  built  about  1,400  feet  southeast  of 
the  present  Buffalo  light  on  the  United  States  pier.  The 
structure  was  completed  on  November  1,  1818.  Though 
there  was  then  no  harbor  here  for  boats  to  enter,  Mr.  For¬ 
ward  considered  the  use  of  the  light  so  urgent  that  he 
appointed  a  temporary  keeper  on  his  own  responsibility, 
pending  official  action  at  Washington.  The  tower,  however, 
was  only  30  feet  high,  and  a  few  years  later  complaint  was 
made  that  the  low-hanging  smoke  clouds  from  the  thriving 
village  so  obscured  the  light  as  to  make  it  useless  to  mariners. 

The  appeal  to  the  State  brought  one  of  its  characteristic 
acts  of  generosity  in  permitting  other  people  to  spend  their 
own  money.  In  April,  1818,  a  year  after  the  canal  had  been 
ordered,  the  Legislature  authorized  a  survey  of  Buffalo  creek 
at  the  expense  of  the  county  of  Niagara.  William  Peacock 
made  the  survey  and,  with  fine  public  spirit,  gave  his  service 
to  the  war-wrecked  community  gratuitously. 
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The  Peacock  survey  called  for  a  pier  990  feet  long,  and 
estimated  the  cost  at  $12,787  for  stone,  or  $10,000  if  built 
of  wood.  Moreover,  the  engineer  declared  it  his  “most  de¬ 
cided  opinion  that  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek” 
was  the  “most  suitable  and  proper  place  to  form  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbor  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie.”  “Buf¬ 
falo,”  he  continued,  “from  its  local  situation  is  apparently 
the  key  which  opens  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
a  most  stupendous  path  of  navigation  and  of  commerce, 
extending  the  distance  of  more  than  2,000  miles.” 

That,  at  least,  gave  vision  and  hope  to  the  people  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  It  told  them  that  a  harbor  was  practicable.  It  told 
them  how  to  build  one  and  the  splendid  results  that  they 
might  expect.  It  told  them  that  the  cost  need  not  run  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  means.  With  a  courage  which,  in  view 
of  their  losses  and  poverty,  merits  the  highest  admiration, 
they  determined  to  build  the  harbor  themselves. 

Early  in  1819  a  public  meeting  was  held  and  nine  leading 
citizens  of  Buffalo  agreed  to  stand  as  applicants  for  a  loan 
from  the  State.  These  were  Jonas  Harrison,  Ebenezer  Wal¬ 
den,  Heman  B.  Potter,  John  G.  Camp,  Oliver  Forward,  Al¬ 
bert  H.  Tracy,  Ebenezer  Johnson,  Ebenezer  F.  Norton  and 
Charles  Townsend.  Mr.  Townsend  was  appointed  agent  to 
go  to  Albany  and  see  what  could  be  done.  After  protracted 
efforts,  he  persuaded  the  Legislature  to  adopt  an  act  on  April 
19,  1819,  by  which  the  State  agreed  to  lend  these  men 
$12,000.  They  were  incorporated  as  the  Buffalo  Harbor 
Company.  They  must  give  bonds  and  mortgages  to  double 
the  amount  borrowed,  with  unencumbered  real  estate  as  the 
security.  The  loan  was  to  be  payable  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
and  interest  was  to  begin  after  five  years.  The  money  was 
to  be  used  to  build  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek. 
The  canal  commissioners,  if  they  decided  that  the  harbor 
would  be  useful  to  the  canal,  might  undertake  the  work  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  If  within  six  months  the  commis¬ 
sioners  did  not  begin  it,  the  company  should  go  ahead.  If 
built  as  a  private  enterprise,  tolls  might  be  collected  from 
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vessels  using  the  harbor,  and  the  State  reserved  the  right  to 
take  the  harbor  when  completed. 

The  six  months  passed.  The  canal  commissioners  took 
no  action.  Most  of  the  nine  associates  became  discouraged 
or  found  that  the  risk  was  greater  than  they  could  assume. 
The  general  financial  distress  of  the  country  at  this  time  was 
accentuated  in  Buffalo  by  the  troubles  of  the  Niagara  bank. 
A  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  institution  resulted  in 
forcing  Mr.  Ellicott  out  of  the  management.  He  attributed 
the  maneuver  to  politics  and  as  a  consequence  transferred 
his  allegiance  from  the  Clintonians  to  the  Bucktails.  During 
the  summer  of  1819  the  bank  suspended  payments.  This  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  by  December  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  and  Mr.  Forward  alone  of  the  nine  applicants  for  the 
State  loan  had  executed  their  securities. 

These  two  appealed  to  Samuel  Wilkeson,  who  had  declined 
to  enter  the  original  company.  The  loan  would  be  forfeited 
if  the  conditions  were  not  met  soon.  Mr.  Wilkeson  agreed 
to  help.  Accordingly,  Townsend,  Forward  and  Wilkeson 
each  gave  his  individual  bond  and  mortgage  for  $8,000. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  finer  example  of  public  spirit 
than  was  set  by  the  three  men  who  thus  pledged  their  private 
fortunes  to  secure  a  vital  public  improvement.  Their  action 
satisfied  the  State,  and  early  in  1820  the  $12,000  loan  was 
placed  in  their  hands  with  Mr.  Townsend  as  the  disbursing 
agent. 

The  faith  of  Buffalo’s  financial  backers  in  the  success  of 
their  venture  had  been  encouraged  by  a  survey  in  September 
and  October,  1819,  by  David  Thomas  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  an 
engineer  employed  by  the  canal  commission.  He  reported 
that  the  creek  for  more  than  a  mile  from  its  mouth  had  a 
minimum  depth  of  11  feet,  with  17  feet  just  above  the  bar. 
Its  breadth  was  from  12  to  16  rods.  The  obstruction  to 
navigation  originated  only  with  the  bar,  and  could  be 
remedied  easily  by  building  a  pier. 

This  bore  out  Mr.  Peacock’s  conclusions,  which  were  con¬ 
firmed  further  by  a  third  survey  by  Valentine  Gill,  another 
of  the  canal  commission’s  engineers.  The  Buffalo  Harbor 
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Company,  therefore,  knew  authoritatively  what  it  had  to  do. 
From  the  very  beginning,  however,  it  encountered  skepticism 
and  derision,  developing  into  determined  hostility  from  Black 
Rock.  Predictions  were  made  that  the  work  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  first  hard  storm ;  that  the  bar  promptly  would 
form  again  in  any  new  channel,  just  as  it  always  had  ob¬ 
structed  the  natural  outlet  of  the  creek;  that  the  harbor 
would  be  dangerous  to  enter  in  bad  weather;  that  at  best  it 
would  be  much  too  small ;  that  the  funds  in  sight  would  prove 
insufficient  to  carry  the  enterprise  to  completion.  All  of  these 
discouraging  opinions  came  from  sources  which  could  claim 
the  respect  due  to  well-informed,  experienced  judgment. 
None  of  them  was  recognized  by  the  three  associates  as  en¬ 
titled  to  greater  weight  than  the  one  regarding  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  money.  They  were  neither  engineers  nor 
mariners,  but  business  men,  and  they  knew  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  costs  down  to  estimates. 

The  Buffalo  Harbor  Company  began  operations  by  bring¬ 
ing  from  the  East  a  man  with  experience  in  harbor  building, 
who  was  to  superintend  the  work  for  $50  a  month.  His  first 
step  was  to  contract  for  quarried  stone  at  $5  a  cord  and  for 
piles  at  31  cents  each.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with  a 
furnace  company  in  Ohio  for  a  pile-driver  hammer  and  other 
machinery.  Prudent  Mr.  Townsend,  watching  proceedings 
from  day  to  day,  grew  anxious.  At  this  rate,  the  $12,000 
never  would  build  the  harbor.  Some  one  must  take  charge 
who  could  be  more  economical.  Mr.  Townsend  himself  was 
an  invalid  and  could  not  attempt  such  a  task.  Mr.  Forward 
was  lacking  in  field-work  experience.  Besides,  he  could  be 
most  useful  in  promoting  canal  and  harbor  interests  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  in  1819  and  to  the  Senate  in  1820.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  must  be  Mr.  Wilkeson. 

That  sturdy  pioneer  never  had  seen  a  harbor  other  than 
the  creek  mouths  and  bays  created  by  nature,  but  he  had 
built  and  operated  keel  boats,  he  had  handled  men,  he  had 
organized  and  managed  business  enterprises,  he  could  get 
things  done.  His  own  affairs  needed  his  attention,  but  there 
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was  too  much  at  stake  in  the  harbor  to  permit  him  to  refuse. 

So,  after  a  few  weeks  the  experienced  harbor  builder  from 
the  East  was  discharged,  and  the  amateur  from  the  frontier, 
with  only  his  own  energy  and  common  sense  to  instruct 
him,  set  to  work.  Thus  the  company  saved  the  $50  a  month 
for  a  superintendent,  for  Mr.  Wilkeson  took  no  personal 
compensation. 

The  new  manager  saved  on  stone  by  having  that  material 
picked  up  from  the  beaches  where  nature  had  quarried  it. 
The  boatmen  who  brought  the  stone  were  Capt.  James  Sloan 
and  N.  K.  Olmstead.  Capt.  Sloan  owned  one  boat  and  bor¬ 
rowed  another  from  Chippawa.  A  yawl  and  a  scow  were 
added  eventually  to  the  equipment  by  the  harbor  company. 
When  the  supply  of  loose  stones  on  the  American  side  gave 
out,  more  were  obtained  on  the  Canadian  shore.  The  cost 
thus  was  reduced  to  about  $3  a  cord. 

The  company  saved  on  carpenters,  for  the  old  keel-boat 
builder  laid  out  the  wood-work  himself,  though  after  two 
months  one  carpenter  was  employed  at  $1  a  day  to  direct  the 
raising  of  the  pier  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  James 
Sweeney,  who  had  come  to  Buffalo  in  1811,  owned  a  farm 
where  North  Tonawanda  now  stands  and  wished  to  clear  it. 
Timber  was  obtained  there.  On  labor,  economy  took  a  line 
worthy  of  the  ideas  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  principle 
was  demonstrated  that  saving  lay  in  greater  efficiency  rather 
than  lower  pay.  The  wages  of  the  workmen  were  raised  $2 
a  month  as  a  consideration  for  ignoring  rainy  days.  It  was 
typical  of  the  customs  of  the  time,  however,  that,  despite  the 
urgency,  the  men  were  not  asked  to  work  on  Sundays.  Most 
of  them  were  farm  boys  from  the  neighboring  countryside, 
to  whom  the  job  meant  an  exceptional  chance  at  real  money. 
If  Mr.  Wilkeson  drove  them,  there  was  joy  in  being  driven 
by  a  man  who  was  with  them  himself  from  daylight  to  dark, 
up  to  his  neck  in  water  if  necessary,  always  showing  the  way, 
and  who,  when  the  day’s  job  was  ended,  often  spent  much  of 
the  night  at  clerical  work  for  which  he  could  not  afford  to 
hire  bookkeepers  and  secretaries.  Mr.  Wilkeson  himself  was 
the  company’s  greatest  economy. 
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Three  cribs  were  put  down  the  first  day.  On  the  second 
night,  a  heavy  swell  forced  sand  under  them  and  threw  two 
of  them  out  of  line.  A  little  brush,  left  by  accident  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  third  crib,  caught  the  sand  and  pre¬ 
served  the  structure  from  harm.  Mr.  Wilkeson  at  once 
grasped  the  idea  which  the  most  expert  engineers  learned 
later  to  adopt,  and  thereafter  all  the  cribs  were  placed  on 
thick  beds  of  brush.  This  prompt  recognition  of  a  lesson  of 
experience  undoubtedly  saved  a  great  deal  of  reconstruction 
and  was  a  most  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Some  75  years  later  the  same  plan  was  followed  in 
building  the  great  outer  breakwater. 

Of  all  the  economies,  however,  the  most  original  was  the 
pile  driver.  Owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  the  furnace 
company  in  Ohio  failed  to  fill  the  order  that  the  engineer 
from  the  East  had  placed  with  it.  Mr.  Wilkeson  found  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  needed  hammer  in  an  old  United  States  mortar 
that  had  been  abandoned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
was  the  same  gun  that  had  been  christened  the  “Old  Sow” 
when  it  lay  in  the  battery  near  the  foot  of  Massachusetts 
avenue.  Whipple  Hawkins,  the  Cold  Spring  blacksmith,  was 
the  self-reliant  mechanic  who  extemporized  the  forgings  and 
adapted  the  mortar  to  the  honorable  industrial  service  which 
it  was  to  perform.  A  surplus  trunnion  was  broken  off. 
Holes  were  drilled  for  the  staples  by  which  to  hoist  it  and 
for  fastening  the  guide  irons.  The  chamber  was  filled  with 
metal.  Thus  the  old  instrument  of  war  became  a  2,000- 
pound  hammer  that  served  excellently.  The  power  to  operate 
it  was  furnished  by  one  blind  horse. 

That  historic  mortar,  rescued  by  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  stood  for  some  years  in  Lafayette  square  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  basement  of  the  Historical  building,  with  a 
suitable  inscription  telling  the  modern  Buffalonian  what  it 
did  for  the  city. 

When  harbor  work  was  suspended  for  the  season  in  the 
fall  of  1820,  a  pier,  built  of  timber  cribs  filled  with  stone, 
had  been  extended  for  about  900  feet  into  the  lake.  It  formed 
a  part  of  what  are  now  the  United  States  piers  and  estab- 
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lished  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  substantially  where  it  is 
today. 

The  pier  withstood  the  winter’s  storms  and  the  break-up 
of  the  ice  in  the  spring  most  encouragingly.  Work  was 
resumed  early  in  May,  1821.  Buffalo  creek  at  that  time 
entered  the  lake  about  60  rods  north  of  its  present  mouth, 
running  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel  to  the  lakeshore. 
Between  the  river  and  the  lake  was  a  low  ridge,  supposed  to 
be  fine  sand.  The  plan  was  to  scrape  this  ridge  down  to  the 
water  level,  dam  the  creek  and  let  the  current  cut  the  new 
straight  channel.  A  little  scraping,  however,  revealed  that 
underneath  the  sand  was  a  mass  of  gravel,  which,  if  carried 
out  as  proposed,  would  be  deposited  beside  the  pier  and  would 
make  a  new  obstruction.  Nevertheless,  the  river  must  be 
made  to  do  the  dredging.  The  resourceful  brain  of  Mr. 
Wilkeson  found  a  way. 

The  home-made  pile  driver  was  brought  into  use  to  sink 
two  rows  of  piles,  about  six  feet  apart,  across  the  creek.  The 
space  between  the  piles  was  filled  with  brush,  straw,  drift 
logs  and  similar  material,  making  a  dam  which  would  raise 
the  river  level  three  feet.  Then  a  break  was  made  in  the 
river  bank  at  the  west  end  of  the  dam.  The  current  rushing 
through  carried  a  large  section  of  the  gravel  bank,  not  only 
out  of  the  way,  but  into  the  old  channel.  Each  time  the  pile 
dam  was  carried  forward  to  the  new  river  bank,  the  stream 
cut  its  way  farther  across  the  ridge  toward  the  outlet  planned 
for  it  and  most  obligingly  dumped  the  excavated  gravel  into 
its  old  bed,  which  needed  to  be  filled. 

Everything  went  delightfully  until  the  new  channel  was 
within  a  few  feet  from  the  crib  pier,  which  was  to  form  its 
south  wall.  Then,  one  perfectly  calm  morning,  without 
notice,  an  enormous  swell  rolled  in  from  the  lake  and  poured 
over  the  entire  works.  The  dam  was  badly  broken,  all  loose 
material  was  driven  up  the  creek,  the  improvised  pile  driver 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  and  the  poor  blind  horse  had  to 
swim  for  his  life.  As  was  afterward  learned,  a  tornado  had 
crossed  farther  up  the  lake,  and  old  Erie  had  shown  one  of 
the  peculiar  stunts  which  she  sometimes  can  do. 


MORTAR,  WHICH  SERVED  AS  THE  PILEDRIVER  FOR  BUILDING 

BUFFALO’S  FIRST  HARBOR 

Now  in  the  museum  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 
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A  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain  followed.  The  wrecked 
dam  must  be  repaired  sufficiently  to  control  the  expected 
flood  or  the  whole  enterprise  would  be  ruined.  The  men 
worked  like  demons  in  the  storm  and  cold,  but  they  were  too 
few  for  this  emergency.  A  call  for  help  was  sent  up  into  the 
village.  A  large  number  of  the  good  citizens  leaped  from 
their  counters  and  workshops  and  rushed  to  save  the  dam. 
Wilkeson  found  something  for  every  hand  to  do.  Some  gath¬ 
ered  brush  and  logs;  some  helped  to  place  the  material  and 
to  operate  the  pile  driver.  For  more  than  twelve  hours  they 
fought  the  wrath  of  nature,  and  they  won. 

When  the  storm  cleared,  it  was  found  that  the  river  had 
cut  away  the  last  remnant  of  the  gravel  ridge,  and  the  new 
channel  ran  straight  into  the  lake  beside  the  pier,  where  it 
should  go.  It  had  a  minimum  depth  of  five  feet  and  an 
average  bottom  width  of  90  feet.  Buffalo’s  harbor  was  open 
— at  least,  for  the  small  type  of  vessels  then  used. 

It  remained  to  extend  the  line  of  piles  out  into  the  lake 
to  form  the  north  pier.  Money  was  nearly  exhausted.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  citizens,  who  subscribed  about  $1,000 
of  scrip  entitling  them  to  pro-rata  interest  in  the  harbor. 
The  pile-driving  in  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water  proved  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult,  but  about  200  feet  of  crib  pier  were  laid  down 
opposite  the  south  pier.  The  remainder  of  the  north  wall 
was  left  to  piling  filled  with  brush  and  stone.  A  rise  in  the 
creek  in  the  middle  of  July  promised  more  natural  dredging, 
if  controlled,  and  again  some  50  volunteers  from  the  village 
came  down  to  help.  As  a  result,  another  foot  of  depth  in  the 
channel  was  gained. 

At  the  end  of  221  working  days,  counting  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  operations  in  May,  1820,  the  work  was  declared  com¬ 
plete.  Buffalo  at  last  had  a  harbor.  The  next  thing  was  to 
convince  vessel-owners  of  the  fact. 

FIRST  STEAMBOAT 

Black  Rock  did  not  show  the  same  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  canal  as  did  Buffalo.  In  the  rival  village  the  attention 
of  the  leaders  in  business  was  turning  toward  a  new  means 
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of  boat  propulsion,  which  was  destined  to  effect  an  even  great¬ 
er  revolution  in  commerce  than  the  proposed  canal.  In 
August,  1807,  Robert  Fulton’s  first  steamboat,  the  Clermont, 
had  demonstrated  on  the  Hudson  river  that  the  era  of  the 
keel-boatmen  soon  must  come  to  an  end.  The  war  retarded 
development  of  the  new  invention,  but  with  the  return  of 
peace  the  Porters  and  others  began  to  investigate  it. 

In  a  letter  to  Charles  Townsend,  dated  December  27, 
1815,  Augustus  Porter  stated  that  a  boat  of  100  tons  would 
cost  $20,000,  of  which  $3,000  would  be  for  Fulton’s  exclusive 
rights  for  the  Niagara.  Mr.  Porter  said  that  he  would 
instruct  his  brother  in  New  York  to  make  contracts  at  once. 

The  Porters,  however,  did  not  open  steam  navigation  on 
the  upper  lakes.  That  distinction  belongs  to  a  company  of 
men  from  Albany  and  New  York,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Joseph  B.  Stuart  of  Albany,  whose  name  later  appears  as 
the  chief  owner  of  the  first  vessel.  Encouraged  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  two  steamboats  that  were  launched  in  1817  on  Lake 
Ontario,  these  capitalists  in  the  fall  of  that  year  began  prep¬ 
arations  for  a  similar  venture  on  Lake  Erie.  Noah  Brown, 
the  same  shipwright  who  had  built  Perry’s  ships  at  Erie, 
came  to  Black  Rock  and  laid  the  keel  of  a  new  boat  in  the 
little  shipyard  on  Scajaquada  creek.  The  boiler,  as  well  as 
the  hull,  was  built  in  Black  Rock,  but  the  engine  was  made 
in  New  York  by  Robert  McQueen  and  was  hauled  across  the 
state  from  Albany  on  Pennsylvania  wagons.  Both  Brown 
and  McQueen  were  members  of  the  company. 

The  boat  was  launched  on  May  28,  1818,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  following  August.  She  registered  338  tons, 
was  135  feet  long,  32  feet  beam  and  8 %  feet  deep.  She  was 
christened  the  Walk-in-the- Water — a  name  which  an  amazed 
Indian  is  said  to  have  applied  to  Fulton’s  Clermont.  A  salt¬ 
water  sailor,  Capt.  Job  Fish,  was  brought  from  New  York  to 
become  her  first  master,  but  he  soon  returned  to  the  coast, 
giving  place  to  Capt.  John  Davis,  a  lake  man. 

Great  was  the  disappointment,  when  the  trial  was  made, 
to  find  that,  despite  her  marvelous  power,  the  Walk-in-the- 
Water  had  to  use  the  “horn  breeze”  to  get  up  the  rapids  into 
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Lake  Erie.  Even  contemporaries  recognized  the  humor  of 
the  spectacle  when  sixteen  yoke  of  oxen  hauled  the  first 
steamboat  up  the  Niagara.  Nevertheless,  the  vessel,  after 
lying  off  Buffalo  till  September  1st,  made  her  first  trip  to 
Detroit  in  four  days,  including  several  stops. 

She  continued  in  service  during  the  remainder  of  1817 
and  for  the  next  four  seasons.  Her  passenger  lists  included 
many  distinguished  names.  Although  she  made  Black  Rock 
her  home  port,  passengers  and  goods  were  taken  from  Buf¬ 
falo  by  lighter,  stimulating  Mr.  Wilkeson  and  his  crew  to 
greater  effort  in  harbor  building. 

On  October  31,  1821,  the  steamer  left  Buffalo  about  4 
p.  m.,  but  off  Point  Abino  she  encountered  a  gale  against 
which  she  could  not  make  head.  Capt.  Jedediah  Rogers,  who 
then  commanded  her,  put  about  and  steered  for  Buffalo.  The 
lighthouse  could  not  be  seen,  and  the  master  feared  to  try 
for  the  river  mouth  in  the  dark.  A  short  distance  outside 
the  port,  the  boat  rode  at  anchor,  leaking  badly,  from  10 
o’clock  in  the  evening  till  4:30  in  the  morning,  when  finally 
she  was  allowed  to  go  ashore.  She  struck  80  rods  east  of  the 
lighthouse.  Happily  the  passengers  and  crew  all  reached  the 
beach  in  safety,  but  the  story  of  that  terrifying  night  became 
one  of  the  classic  traditions  of  adventure  on  Lake  Erie. 

BUILDING  THE  SUPERIOR 

The  wreck  of  the  Walk-in-the- Water  occurred  soon  after 
the  official  completion  of  Buffalo  harbor.  The  engine,  boiler 
and  furniture  of  the  ship  were  recovered.  The  Lake  Erie 
Steamboat  Company’s  investment  included  a  considerable 
sum  paid  for  Fulton’s  monopolistic  rights,  which  then  were 
supposed  to  be  valid.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  an¬ 
other  boat  would  be  built.  Citizens  of  Buffalo  wrote  to  the 
company  asking  that  the  new  steamer  be  constructed  in  Buf¬ 
falo  and  operated  from  the  new  harbor.  The  company, 
again  employing  Noah  Brown,  directed  him  to  build  the  boat 
in  Buffalo  if  the  work  could  be  done  as  cheaply  there  as  at 
Black  Rock  and  if  ample  assurance  was  in  evidence  that  the 
vessel  could  get  out  of  the  creek  when  completed.  Mr.  Brown, 
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without  stopping  at  Buffalo,  went  to  Black  Rock  and  began 
to  contract  for  materials  and  labor.  The  papers  were  ready 
to  be  signed  before  the  disappointed  Buffalonians  learned 
what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Wilkeson  was  delegated  to  see  Mr.  Brown.  The  ship¬ 
wright  explained  that  he  had  been  told  the  new  harbor  was 
a  humbug  and  that  a  boat  of  the  size  proposed  never  could  get 
out  of  Buffalo  creek.  Besides,  the  Black  Rock  men  would  not 
deliver  timber  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Wilkeson  replied  that  Buffalo  citizens  would  furnish 
the  timber  at  25  per  cent,  under  the  Black  Rock  price  and 
that  they  would  execute  a  bond  to  pay  the  company  $150  for 
every  day  that  the  boat  was  detained  in  the  creek  after  May 
1,  1822.  Mr.  Brown  accepted  this  proposition  and  the  bonds 
were  made  out.  They  established  a  lien  on  a  great  part  of 
the  real  estate  in  the  village.  Thus  Buffalo  people  were 
obliged  to  pledge  their  individual  property,  not  only  to  build 
the  harbor,  but  to  bring  it  into  use  after  it  was  built. 

Under  this  guaranty,  the  first  vessel  of  any  size  ever  laid 
down  in  Buffalo  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1822.  The  yard 
was  established  near  the  foot  of  Indiana  street.  The  boat 
was  launched  on  April  13,  1822,  and  was  named  the  Superior. 
The  Buffalo  Patriot,  to  which  the  old  Gazette  had  been  trans¬ 
formed,  after  describing  enthusiastically  the  great  event, 
added:  “The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  convivial 
hilarity.”  (The  Hodge  papers,  which  commonly  have  been 
followed,  make  the  date  of  the  launching  April  16,  1823,  but 
the  files  of  the  Patriot  show  that  it  occurred  in  1822,  as  is 
here  stated). 

Misfortune,  however,  already  had  befallen  the  new  har¬ 
bor.  Toward  the  middle  of  March  came  a  flood  while  the 
entrance  to  the  new  channel  still  was  blocked  by  ice  that 
rested  on  the  bottom.  Sand  and  gravel,  brought  down  the 
creek,  piled  against  the  ice  dam,  and  the  channel  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  300  feet  was  so  filled  that  it  showed  hardly  three 
feet  of  water.  There  was  neither  money  nor  machinery  to 
dredge  out  the  obstruction,  but  it  must  be  removed  before 
May  1st.  A  public  meeting  was  called,  but  only  about  $300 
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was  subscribed.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wilkeson  went  to  work. 

A  scraper  was  devised,  consisting  of  an  oak  plank,  eight 
feet  long  and  twenty  inches  wide,  with  the  lower  edge  beveled 
and  faced  with  iron.  The  contrivance  was  finished  much  like 
a  farmer’s  road  scraper.  Weighted  in  order  to  sink  it,  the 
machine  was  drawn  through  the  bar  by  means  of  a  capstan 
set  up  on  a  scow  and  worked  by  four  men.  Four  of  these 
scrapers  were  used  at  first,  and  the  number  soon  was 
increased. 

The  work  was  proceeding  most  encouragingly  when  a 
storm  blew  up,  driving  the  ice  from  the  lake  into  the  creek. 
The  scows  were  wrecked  and  the  essential  pile  driver  barely 
escaped  a  similar  fate.  Mr.  Wilkeson  refused  to  go  farther 
unless  money  was  provided.  Another  public  meeting  was 
held  and  subscriptions  were  pledged  to  the  amount  of 
$1,361.25,  much  of  it  in  material  and  labor.  The  scows  no 
longer  could  be  used  because  the  swells  from  the  lake,  now 
unrestrained  by  ice,  made  these  floats  too  unsteady.  The 
scrapers  had  to  be  worked  from  platforms  resting  on  piles. 
Citizens  joined  the  laborers.  The  cold  rains  and  snows  of 
April  added  to  the  hardships. 

The  boat  itself  was  not  finished  on  May  1st,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  refused  to  grant  any  extension  of  time.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  steam  was  made,  and  the  Superior  tried  the  still 
unfinished  channel.  To  the  joy  of  anxious  citizens,  she 
cleared  the  bar.  The  bond  was  cancelled. 

Of  course,  much  more  dredging  had  to  be  done  during 
the  summer.  When  the  Superior,  late  in  May,  started  on  her 
first  trip  to  Detroit,  she  sailed  from  Black  Rock,  and  it  was 
not  until  June,  1823,  that  she  began  to  use  Buffalo  harbor 
regularly.  Nevertheless,  the  battle  with  the  obstructive 
sandbar  had  been  won.  Buffalo  creek  had  been  opened  to 
steam  navigation. 

GRAND  ISLAND  SOVEREIGNTY 

The  treaty  of  Ghent,  terminating  the  War  of  1812, 
adopted  the  same  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  had  been  described  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 
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Provision  was  made,  however,  for  its  survey.  The  boundary 
was  divided  into  sections,  and  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  respectively  appointed  commissioners  and  surveying 
parties  for  each  section.  The  American  commissioner  for 
the  sections  from  near  St.  Regis  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  in  Minnesota  was  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  division  of  the  work  covered  the 
entire  stretch  of  boundary  running  through  the  Great  Lakes. 
When  the  field  force  was  organized  early  in  1817,  David  P. 
Adams  of  the  United  States  navy  was  the  chief  surveyor, 
with  Andrew  Ellicott,  then  a  professor  at  West  Point,  as 
adviser  for  the  first  few  weeks.  The  assistant  surveyor  was 
Col.  William  A.  Bird  of  Black  Rock,  who  was  Gen.  Porter’s 
nephew.  After  two  years,  Mr.  Adams  was  recalled  to  the 
navy,  and  thereafter  Col.  Bird  was  in  charge  of  the  survey 
until  1823.  The  work  of  the  commission  terminated  in  1825. 
Besides  the  commissioner  and  surveyor,  several  Black  Rock 
men  were  employed  in  the  field  parties,  so  the  survey  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  became  quite  distinctively  a  Black 
Rock  affair. 

The  feature  of  the  survey  that  was  of  most  interest  to 
the  Niagara  Frontier  was  the  decision  giving  Grand  island 
to  the  United  States.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  its 
possession  was  questionable,  but  it  was  conceded  to  this  coun¬ 
try  as  an  offset  for  Grand  (or  Long)  island  in  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  which  was  allowed  to  Canada.  The  State  already 
(September,  1815)  had  extinguished  the  Senecas’  claim  to 
Grand  island  by  the  payment  of  $11,000. 

The  same  survey  confirmed  Canada’s  claim  to  Navy 
island. 

Grand  island,  during  the  years  when  it  was  no  man’s 
land,  had  acquired  a  squatter  population.  The  narratives 
of  the  time  represent  these  people  as  lawless.  So  far  as  this 
accusation  rested  on  timber-cutting  on  the  island,  they  prob¬ 
ably  were  not  very  different  from  settlers  in  any  other  wild 
country.  Allegations  regarding  depredations  against  people 
living  on  the  mainland  are  somewhat  indefinite,  though  it  is 
said  that  these  had  become  unbearable. 
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The  most  interesting  fact  about  this  outlaw  population  is 
that  it  had  organized  a  little  independent  government  of  its 
own.  The  squatters  were  occupying  territory  where  no  gov¬ 
ernment  had  jurisdiction.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  try  to 
dispense  with  authority  but  proceeded  to  govern  themselves. 
They  formed  a  miniature  state,  with  a  full  quota  of  public 
officials.  Its  head  was  an  American  named  Pendleton  Clark, 
who  assumed  the  pretentious  title  of  “Governor  Clark.”  That 
was  not  the  proceeding  of  people  inherently  lawless. 

Though  they  appear  to  have  been  justly  entitled  to  better 
consideration,  the  only  legislation  devised  for  these  settlers, 
after  the  island  became  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
an  act  authorizing  their  removal  as  trespassers.  Gov.  Clin¬ 
ton  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  them  to  leave  and,  when 
this  was  ignored,  the  sheriff  of  Niagara  county,  Col.  James 
Cronk,  was  directed  to  expel  them.  As  Niagara  then  meant 
chiefly  the  present  Erie  county,  the  force  called  out  for  the 
purpose  was  a  company  of  Buffalo  militia — 32  officers  and 
men. 

This  little  army  landed  on  the  island  on  December  9,  1819, 
and  in  the  course  of  five  days  burned  70  buildings.  About 
150  persons — men,  women  and  children — were  driven  in  mid- 
December  from  the  rude  log  huts  which  were  their  only 
homes.  All  showed  evidence  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  said 
that  there  was  not  a  cow  or  a  pig  on  the  island.  The  victims 
of  the  proscription  were  offered  transportation  either  to  the 
American  or  the  Canadian  shore,  as  they  chose.  Most  of 
them  went  to  Canada.  None  attempted  any  resistance.  A 
few  came  back,  rebuilt  their  cabins  and  were  not  molested 
further. 

“Gov.”  Pendleton  Clark  preferred  the  United  States.  He 
bought  a  tract  of  land  where  now  stands  the  village  of  Pendle¬ 
ton,  which  was  named  for  him.  His  reputation  in  his  new 
home  became  that  of  a  good  citizen,  but  he  always  was  averse 
to  talking  about  his  experiences  as  generalissimo  and  ruler 
of  an  independent  state. 
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BLACK  ROCK  HARBOR 

Until  Mr.  Wilkeson’s  energy  opened  the  entrance  to  Buf¬ 
falo  creek,  Black  Rock  had  the  only  American  harbor  at  this 
end  of  the  lake.  It  had  been  created  by  local  enterprise  and 
improved  by  business  men  at  their  own  expense.  Ware¬ 
houses  had  been  built  there.  Black  Rock  harbor  had  become 
a  vested  interest.  In  the  rivalry  between  Black  Rock  and 
Buffalo,  the  vision  of  a  great  city  which  would  include  both 
villages  was  not  lacking,  but  the  nucleus  around  which  that 
city  should  grow  was  of  immediate  importance.  The  Hol¬ 
land  Land  Company  felt  so  certain  of  profiting  equally  from 
the  development  of  either  port  that  it  contributed  nothing  to 
the  Buffalo  harbor  improvement. 

Black  Rock  had  been  skeptical  of  Buffalo’s  success.  Even 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  it  appears  almost 
incredible  that  an  inexperienced  man,  using  only  home-made 
machinery,  could  have  accomplished  what  Mr.  Wilkeson  did 
with  the  small  amount  of  money  that  was  at  his  disposal.  It 
still  was  easy  to  argue,  however,  that,  though  the  bar  had 
been  removed,  the  entrance  to  Buffalo  creek  always  must  be 
dangerous  and  its  suitability  for  a  harbor  uncertain.  Its 
surroundings,  too,  were  uninviting.  Nearly  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict  between  the  Little  Buffalo  and  the  Niagara  was  a  marsh. 
The  flats  looked  more  favorable  to  ague  than  to  elevators. 

Following  his  survey  of  Buffalo  harbor  in  1819,  David 
Thomas  was  directed  also  to  survey  Black  Rock  harbor. 
Plans  for  a  canal  terminal  at  Black  Rock  up  to  that  time  had 
been  quite  ambitious.  One  was  to  dam  the  Niagara  at  Tona- 
wanda  and  run  a  longitudinal  dam  from  Bird  island  to  Grand 
island,  raising  the  level  of  the  enclosed  basin  to  that  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Another  proposal  called  for  using  the  entire  lower  river 
as  a  harbor  and  for  making  Grand  island  the  site  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  city,  which  should  be  called  Erie. 

The  more  practical  idea  was  to  build  a  dam  between 
Squaw  island  and  the  American  shore,  with  a  pier  extending 
into  Lake  Erie. 
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In  any  case,  the  Erie  canal  was  to  end  at  Black  Rock. 
When  Mr.  Thomas  recommended  its  extension  to  Buffalo 
creek,  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Black  Rock  plan,  Gen.  Porter  and  his  friends  protested.  The 
commission  thereupon  directed  James  Geddes,  another  expe¬ 
rienced  canal  engineer,  to  make  a  further  study  of  Black 
Rock.  He  reported  in  February,  1822,  that  the  plan  of 
uniting  island  to  island  by  mounds  was  not  feasible  and  that 
the  idea  of  a  very  spacious  harbor  at  the  east  end  of  Lake 
Erie  “must  be  forever  despaired  of.”  He  proposed  that  the 
canal  terminate  at  the  lower  end  of  Squaw  island  and  ap¬ 
proved,  with  some  modifications,  the  dam  and  mole  to  raise 
the  harbor  to  lake  level.  He  figured  a  total  harbor  area  of 
136  acres,  whereas  he  computed  that  Buffalo  creek  could  not 
provide  a  harbor  of  more  than  30  acres. 

The  Legislature  showed  its  desire  to  be  impartial.  By 
act  of  April  17,  1822,  it  agreed  to  pay  $12,000  for  Buffalo 
harbor,  provided  an  eight-foot  channel  were  assured  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1824,  and  at  the  same  time  it  offered  to  contract  with 
responsible  citizens  of  Black  Rock  to  build  a  harbor  between 
Bird  island  and  Squaw  island,  according  to  the  Geddes  plan. 
This  must  be  completed  by  December  1,  1823,  and  the  State 
would  pay  for  it  $12,000  beyond  the  estimated  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  a  boat  canal  along  the  shore  of  said  harbor.  Gen. 
Porter  for  himself  and  associates  immediately  accepted  the 
conditions.  Thus  the  Black  Rock  Harbor  Company  came  into 
existence  with  much  the  same  status  as  the  Buffalo  Harbor 
Company. 

The  canal  commission  promised  to  hold  a  public  hearing 
in  Buffalo  early  in  June,  1822.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
local  history  that  a  body  of  high  State  officials  had  come  here 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  entire  commission  appeared — 
DeWitt  Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Henry  Seymour, 
Myron  Holley  and  Samuel  Young.  The  principal  canal  engi¬ 
neers  also  attended — James  Geddes,  Benjamin  Wright, 
David  Thomas,  Canvass  White  and  Nathan  S.  Roberts.  The 
sessions  were  held  in  a  room  in  the  Eagle  tavern  on  Main 
street  near  Court.  The  appeal  of  the  Black  Rock  Harbor 
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Company  was  signed  by  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  Nathaniel  Sill, 
Sheldon  Thompson,  James  Rough  and  Benjamin  Barton. 
Gen.  Porter  was  their  chief  spokesman.  Samuel  Wilkeson 
presented  the  viewpoint  of  Buffalo,  using  a  map  of  the  lake 
and  the  practical  knowledge  of  winds  and  currents  which 
he  had  gained  by  his  experience  in  the  salt  trade.  The  com¬ 
mission  stayed  here  from  June  6  to  June  12,  1822.  Its  deci¬ 
sion  was  that  the  Black  Rock  plan  would  be  demonstrated 
sufficiently  if  within  a  year  the  company  built  satisfactorily 
ten  rods  or  more  of  experimental  pier.  Meanwhile,  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  canal  between  Little  Buffalo  creek  and  Bird  island 
was  to  be  placed  under  contract  at  once.  The  commission 
said  that  it  was  important  to  have  at  the  western  end  of  the 
canal  a  safe  harbor,  capable  of  enlargement;  that  the  level 
was  higher  at  Buffalo  creek  than  at  Bird  island  and  every 
inch  gained  in  elevation  would  be  a  saving  in  expense. 

The  understanding  of  Buffalo,  as  expressed  by  the  Patriot, 
was  that  the  termination  of  the  canal  at  Buffalo  creek  had 
been  settled ;  whether  a  basin  should  be  constructed  at  Black 
Rock,  also,  remained  to  be  decided. 

BRINGING  THE  CANAL  TO  BUFFALO 

Several  different  routes  had  been  surveyed  for  bringing 
the  Erie  canal  into  Buffalo.  One  of  these  would  have  run  it 
nearly  parallel  to  Main  street  from  Cold  Spring  south.  The 
contracts  were  let,  however,  on  August  1,  1822,  for  the  route 
along  the  waterfront  from  Bird  island  to  Little  Buffalo  creek. 
This  work  was  divided  into  four  sections.  The  contractors — 
all  local  men — were  Zerah  Averill,  John  G.  Camp  and  Lester 
Brace. 

Excavation  was  begun  on  August  9,  1822.  The  citizens 
were  invited  to  make  this  a  day  of  celebration.  They  assem¬ 
bled  at  9  o’clock  at  the  Eagle  tavern  and  marched  through 
the  streets  of  the  village,  headed  by  martial  music.  The 
national  flag  was  raised  ceremoniously,  and  a  cannon  added 
to  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion.  The  Rev.  Miles  P. 
Squier  offered  an  appropriate  prayer.  The  Rev.  Elon  Galusha 
delivered  an  animated  speech.  Six  of  the  oldest  citizens  were 
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selected  for  the  honor  of  turning  the  first  sods.  These  were : 
Vincent  Grant,  Maj.  Joseph  Wells,  Col.  Cyrenius  Chapin, 
Judge  Zenas  Barker,  Ebenezer  Walden  and  Benjamin  Hodge. 
Then  the  enthusiastic  burghers,  distributed  along  the  line  of 
the  canal,  set  to  work  with  ox  teams  and  plows,  shovels  and 
picks.  As  no  wheelbarrows  were  on  hand,  a  substitute  had 
to  be  invented.  This  device  consisted  of  two  poles,  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  laid  two  feet  apart  and  joined  at  the  middle 
by  boards.  The  dirt  was  piled  on  the  boards,  and  two  men 
carried  this  mud  litter  to  the  spoils  bank.  The  contrivance 
promptly  was  named  a  “soul  cart.”  The  volunteers,  how¬ 
ever,  worked  under  the  stimulus  of  public  spirit  in  a  double 
sense.  “Along  the  line  of  the  canal,  at  convenient  distances,” 
says  Mr.  Hodge,  “was  to  be  found  a  barrel  of  whisky,  pure 
old  rye,  with  part  of  the  head  cut  out  and  a  tin  dipper  lying 
by,  and  all  were  expected  to  help  themselves.”  Such  were 
the  customs  of  the  time. 

The  prospect  of  harbors  at  both  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo 
only  made  the  fight  between  the  rivals  more  intense,  for  it 
then  became  for  the  interest  of  each  village  to  discredit  the 
possibilities  of  the  other.  The  estimates  of  the  relative  cost 
of  the  Black  Rock  plan  and  the  Buffalo-creek  extension  were 
debatable.  The  comparative  dangers  of  getting  into  the 
Niagara  river  and  the  Buffalo  river  were  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
agreement,  even  among  experienced  navigators.  The  disad¬ 
vantages  or  advantages  of  the  rock  bottom  at  Black  Rock 
and  the  mud  bottom  at  Buffalo  were  open  to  consideration. 
The  values  of  higher  and  lower  level  were  to  be  weighed. 
The  advisability  of  keeping  the  harbor  out  of  cannon  shot 
from  the  Canadian  shore  was  suggested  by  war  memories. 
Security  of  the  proposed  mole  and  dam  at  Black  Rock  against 
the  action  of  storms  and  ice  was  open  to  the  same  degree  of 
doubt  as  was  the  permanence  of  Mr.  Wilkeson’s  dredging  at 
Buffalo. 

The  battle  of  publicity  raged  through  pamphlets,  affi¬ 
davits,  reports  and,  most  of  all,  newspapers.  Professing 
usually  that  they  were  averse  to  plunging  into  print,  the 
combatants  plunged  into  print.  Because  it  was  fair  enough 
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to  publish  some  of  Gen.  Porter’s  letters,  the  Buffalo  Patriot 
had  to  defend  itself  from  the  charge  of  being  owned  by  him. 
Its  editorials  certainly  did  not  warrant  such  a  suspicion.  The 
Buffalo  Journal  carried  its  broadsides  to  the  point  of  per¬ 
sonal  vindictiveness.  In  December,  Black  Rock  men  ceased 
to  depend  on  the  courtesies  of  the  Buffalo  press,  and  started  a 
newspaper  of  their  own — the  Black  Rock  Beacon,  edited  by 
Lewis  G.  Hoffman. 

Black  Rock  built  sixteen  rods  of  pier  that  fall,  and  some 
$16,000  worth  of  work  was  done  on  the  Buffalo  canal  exten¬ 
sion.  Then  came  a  turn  in  events  which  brought  consterna¬ 
tion  to  Buffalo  and  elation  to  Black  Rock.  On  June  16,  1823, 
the  canal  commissioners  held  another  meeting  here  and 
adopted  a  resolution  asserting  that  unexpected  difficulties 
had  been  encountered  on  the  line  between  Little  Buffalo  creek 
and  the  Niagara.  Consequently  they  ordered  that  work  on 
the  Buffalo  extension  be  suspended.  At  the  same  time  they 
declared  that  they  were  satisfied  that  the  Black  Rock  harbor 
work  could  be  carried  out  according  to  the  Geddes  plan.  They 
offered  to  contract  with  such  citizens  as  might  enter  into  the 
undertaking  for  the  building  of  a  harbor  from  “a  point  on 
Lake  Erie  near  the  head  of  Bird  island  to  a  point  below  the 
rapids  near  the  lower  end  of  Squaw  island.”  A  towpath 
must  be  constructed  along  the  margin  of  the  harbor  and  the 
work  must  be  completed  by  December  1,  1824.  For  this  the 
commission  would  allow,  in  addition  to  the  $12,000  already 
granted,  the  same  amount  that  had  been  estimated  as  the 
cost  of  building  a  boat  canal  along  the  shore  of  the  river  with¬ 
out  using  the  harbor  as  a  part  of  the  channel.  This  sum  had 
been  placed  at  $83,819.  Thus  Black  Rock  would  have 
$95,819  to  build  a  harbor  at  lake  level,  which  could  be  used 
as  a  part  of  the  canal.  If  that  sufficed  as  a  meeting  place 
for  lake  vessels  and  canal  boats,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
continue  the  canal  to  Buffalo.  The  suspension  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  section  between  Bird  island  and  Little  Buffalo 
creek  looked  ominous.  As  the  Patriot  interpreted  it,  the 
decision  had  been  given  in  favor  of  Black  Rock,  after  all. 

Once  more  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  resorted  to  the  plan  of 
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pledging  their  private  purses  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
town.  A  public  meeting  was  held  and  a  subscription  paper 
was  opened.  The  sum  of  $11,415  in  cash,  besides  some  land, 
was  promised.  It  was  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
trustees  appointed  by  the  subscribers  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  uninterrupted  canal  navigation  along  the  margin 
of  Niagara  river  to  the  point  where  it  was  proposed  to  dam 
the  river  between  the  main  shore  and  Squaw  island. 

Backed  by  this  subscription,  Samuel  Wilkeson  headed  a 
delegation  which  hurried  to  Lockport  to  interview  the  com¬ 
mission  again.  The  Buffalo  committee  offered  to  build  the 
canal  as  proposed  for  $30,000.  That  meant  a  saving  of 
$65,000  on  the  Black  Rock  plan.  The  signers  of  this  proposal 
were  Samuel  Wilkeson,  Albert  H.  Tracy,  Oliver  Forward  and 
Reuben  B.  Heacock. 

This  was  the  third  time  that  Buffalonians  had  backed 
their  faith  in  their  town  with  their  personal  fortunes — first, 
to  build  the  harbor;  then  to  build  a  steamship  to  use  it,  and 
now  to  build  a  canal  to  connect  with  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  commission,  at  a  meeting  in  Albany  on 
July  21,  1823,  confirmed  the  earlier  decision,  and  on  July 
24th  Gen.  Porter  and  Sheldon  Thompson  entered  into  the 
contract  proposed  by  the  State,  thus  securing  the  $83,819  for 
Black  Rock. 

The  publicity  campaign  now  spread  from  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock  to  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state.  The 
apparent  economy  of  the  Buffalo  proposal  made  a  strong 
impression.  Buffalo  also  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  its  new 
harbor  was  an  undoubted  success.  On  July  12,  1823,  the 
Patriot  reported  that  there  were  29  vessels  in  this  port.  The 
Superior  had  ceased  to  run  to  Black  Rock  and  was  using  the 
Buffalo  pier  regularly. 

In  the  end  the  commission  decided  that  it  had  suspended 
the  canal  contracts  only  to  consider  a  change  in  plan,  which 
was  not  advisable.  About  the  first  of  October,  1823,  it 
directed  that  they  be  relet.  So  the  canal  finally  was  secured 
for  Buffalo. 

Since  Black  Rock  was  a  free  port,  however,  it  was  imprac- 
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tical  for  the  Buffalo  Harbor  Company  to  collect  dues,  and 
when  the  State  finally  accepted  the  harbor  in  1825  it  refused 
to  pay  more  than  the  $12,000  originally  stipulated.  Conse¬ 
quently  those  who  subscribed  the  additional  sum  which  the 
work  cost  never  were  reimbursed. 

Thus  the  long  struggle  resulted  in  the  building  of  both 
the  Buffalo  extension  and  the  Black  Rock  harbor.  In  1825, 
moreover,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  authorized  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  canal  along  the  margin  of  the  Black  Rock  basin, 
carrying  out  the  original  Buffalo  plan. 

In  connection  with  these  improvements,  the  old  black 
basalt  rock,  which  had  formed  the  original  natural  pier  for 
the  Niagara  ferry  and  had  given  its  name  to  the  village,  was 
blasted  away. 

MR.  ELLICOTT’S  LAST  YEARS 

Following  the  suspension  of  the  Niagara  bank  in  March, 
1819,  attacks  upon  the  Holland  Land  Company  were  renewed 
with  increased  vigor  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Niagara 
(Buffalo)  Journal,  signed  “Agricola.”  They  were  credited 
to  Albert  H.  Tracy.  He  was  at  that  time  the  newly  elected 
member  of  Congress  for  the  district — a  distinction  which  he 
had  attained  at  the  age  of  25  and  only  three  years  after  he 
came  to  Buffalo.  The  brilliant  young  lawyer  formed  one  of 
a  group  called  the  Kremlinites  because  they  commonly  met 
in  the  Kremlin  building.  They  were  Clintonians,  and  they 
became  vigorous  assailants  of  the  political  power  which  Mr. 
Ellicott  long  had  held  in  Western  New  York. 

Mr.  Ellicott  was  a  principal  Republican  (Democratic) 
leader  in  this  part  of  the  state  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
lawyers,  merchants  and  similar  community  leaders  were 
Federalists.  Seeking  little  for  himself,  he  had  been  the  power 
behind  the  scenes,  who  dictated  appointments  and  directed 
political  events.  The  Clinton  faction  absorbed  most  of  the 
Federalists,  and  when  it  became  dominant  in  the  State  and 
Mr.  Ellicott  went  over  to  the  Bucktails  his  influence  began 
to  encounter  an  opposition  such  as  he  never  had  met  before. 

The  “Agricola”  letters  assailed  the  Holland  company  on 
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many  grounds  and  particularly  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
State  laws  exempting  non-resident  owners  from  taxes  for 
highways  and  schoolhouses.  A  public  meeting,  representing 
all  Niagara  county,  was  held.  Oliver  Forward  presided,  and 
a  petition  signed  by  some  1,300  persons  was  sent  to  Albany. 
An  Assembly  committee  made  an  emphatic  report  recom¬ 
mending  the  change  in  the  tax  laws.  The  resulting  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  but  was  blocked  by  the  Bucktails  in 
the  Senate. 

The  Clintonians  then  gave  some  warrant  for  the  claim 
that  their  motive  was  political  by  seeking  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Ellicott  as  local  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company.  This 
demand  was  made  upon  Mr.  Busti,  the  general  agent  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  Buffalo  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  was  Samuel  Wilkeson. 

At  this  time  DeWitt  Clinton  again  had  been  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  defeating  Vice  President  Tompkins,  who  had  been  the 
candidate  of  the  Bucktails.  The  latter  faction,  however,  won 
the  Legislature  and  the  Council  of  Appointment.  The  Buck- 
tails  had  developed  a  shrewd  leader  in  Martin  Van  Buren. 
He  and  others  protested  to  Mr.  Busti  against  the  transfer  of 
the  Western  New  York  agency  to  the  candidate  urged  by  the 
Clintonians. 

Pressed  by  both  factions,  Mr.  Busti  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
dilemma  by  requesting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ellicott  and 
appointing  as  his  successor  Jacob  S.  Otto  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  dissociated  altogether  from  New  York  politics.  Mr. 
Ellicott  tried  to  organize  a  company  to  buy  the  interests  of 
the  Hollanders,  but  capitalists  on  whom  he  had  counted  failed 
him.  Friendly  relations  between  himself  and  Mr.  Busti, 
however,  were  reestablished  and  the  final  retirement  of  the 
local  agent  in  the  fall  of  1821  had  the  outward  appearance 
of  being  voluntary. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Ellicott  began  at  last  to  build  a  house 
in  Buffalo.  The  site  selected  was  the  corner  of  Main  and 
High  streets.  He  intended  the  place,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  his  niece,  Mrs.  Sarah  Evans  Lyon.  The  house  still  was 
unfinished  when  it  was  sold  in  1826  to  Col.  Guy  H.  Goodrich. 
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In  1891  it  was  removed  to  Amherst  street,  where,  greatly 
enlarged,  it  still  stands. 

Mr.  Ellicott  lived  only  about  five  years  after  his  retire¬ 
ment.  The  ill  health  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  some 
years  developed  into  an  unmistakable  breakdown.  He  went 
to  New  York  for  treatment,  and  death  overtook  him  there  on 
April  19,  1826,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

A  letter  by  Mr.  Ellicott  to  a  committee  of  Buffalonians 
under  date  of  February  16,  1816,  throws  interesting  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  movement  to  divide  the  old  county  of 
Niagara.  Mr.  Ellicott  spoke  of  it  as  an  attempt  by  “cer¬ 
tain  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Lewiston,”  and  said  he  had 
been  informed  “by  the  principal  proprietor  of  Lewiston  (Ben¬ 
jamin  Barton)”  that  the  people  of  Buffalo  had  sanctioned 
the  plan  or,  at  least,  had  no  objection.  Mr.  Ellicott  raised 
the  question  whether,  if  the  territory  north  of  Tonawanda 
creek  became  a  separate  county,  the  district  south  of  the 
Indian  reservation,  with  equal  propriety,  might  not  seek  the 
same  favor. 

The  suggestion  was  pertinent,  since  the  great  Indian 
reservation  at  that  time  virtually  bisected  the  county.  The 
democratic  spirit  of  the  times,  however,  favored  the  rapid 
creation  of  new  counties,  as  tending  to  facilitate  local  im¬ 
provements  and  to  promote  settlement.  No  less  than  nine 
counties  were  erected  between  1816  and  1824.  The  move¬ 
ment  for  the  division  of  Niagara  did  not  come  to  a  head  till 
five  years  after  Mr.  Ellicott  had  protested  against  it,  but  the 
developments  of  the  year  1821  appear  to  have  given  it  a  spe¬ 
cial  impetus.  In  January  of  that  year,  the  Legislature  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  the  question  of  calling  a  convention  to 
revise  the  Constitution.  As  it  was  expected  that  the  result 
would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  powers  of  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  it  was  desirable  to  organize  in  advance  such  new 
counties  as  were  contemplated.  Livingston  and  Monroe  were 
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created  in  February  of  that  year.  The  act  for  the  erection 
of  Erie  county  followed  on  April  2,  1821. 

The  appropriateness  of  leaving  the  name  Niagara  to  the 
district  which  included  the  falls  could  not  be  disputed,  but 
the  present  Erie  county  really  was  the  parent  center.  Here 
had  been  the  county  seat,  and  of  the  total  population  of  23,000 
in  the  old  Niagara  some  16,000  lived  in  the  portion  which 
became  Erie. 

This  political  change,  however,  derived  its  chief  impor¬ 
tance  from  the  reforms  effected  by  the  new  Constitution,  as 
adopted  later  in  the  year.  Voting  qualifications,  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  under  a  property  restriction,  were  extended 
to  all  males,  over  21,  who  had  paid  road  or  other  minor  taxes 
or  had  been  enrolled  in  the  militia.  The  Council  of  Appoint¬ 
ment  was  abolished.  Sheriffs  and  county  clerks  were  made 
elective  by  the  people. 

Erie  county,  when  it  came  into  existence  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  name,  contained  thirteen  towns.  The  great  town  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  diminished  since  1810  only  by  cutting  out  Amherst, 
included  all  of  the  present  city  and  most  of  its  suburbs.  It 
had  a  population  of  2,095.  The  new  elected  officers  began 
their  terms  with  the  year  1823 — Wray  S.  Littlefield  as  sheriff 
and  Jacob  A.  Barker  as  clerk.  The  county  was  given  one 
Assemblyman  for  the  first  four  years  and  two  beginning  with 
1827.  State  Senators  were  elected  from  a  district  which 
included  all  Western  New  York. 

The  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  (predecessor 
of  the  county  court)  now  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  as 
the  Council  of  Appointment  had  passed  out  of  existence. 
Samuel  Wilkeson  had  held  the  position  since  1820,  but  under 
the  new  order  he  gave  place  in  1823  to  Ebenezer  Walden. 

The  surrogate,  district  attorney  and,  strangest  of  all,  the 
justices  of  the  peace  were  also  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Lesser  militia  officers  began  at  this  time  to  be  elected  by  the 
rank  and  file. 

Accompanying  the  creation  of  Erie  county  came  an  act 
reincorporating  the  village  of  Buffalo  with  somewhat  ex¬ 
tended  powers.  The  most  noteworthy  village  official  was 
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Henry  R.  Seymour,  who,  becoming  treasurer  in  1822,  held 
that  office  continuously  during  the  entire  remaining  period 
of  the  municipality’s  existence  as  a  village.  The  territorial 
area  of  the  village  was  the  district  between  the  State  reser¬ 
vation  on  the  west,  North  street  and  a  line  running  about 
half  a  mile  east  of  Main  street  to  the  creek. 

Including  Buffalo,  the  thirteen  towns  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  Erie  county  were : 

Clarence,  March  11,  1808; 

Concord,  March  20,  1812; 

Eden,  March  20,  1812; 

Hamburg,  March  20,  1812; 

Boston,  April  5,  1817 ; 

Amherst,  April  10,  1818; 

Aurora,  April  15,  1818; 

Holland,  April  15,  1818; 

Wales,  April  15,  1818; 

Sardinia,  March  16,  1821; 

Collins,  March  16,  1821; 

Evans,  March  28,  1821. 

OPENING  THE  CANAL 

Sections  of  the  Erie  canal  farther  east  were  finished  as 
early  as  1819.  Tolls  were  collected  on  94  miles  of  the  water¬ 
way  in  1820.  The  mileage  in  use  and  revenue  collected 
increased  each  year  thereafter.  In  1824  tolls  to  the  amount 
of  $294,546.62  were  collected  from  280  miles  of  navigable 
channel,  and  in  1825  the  revenue  increased  to  $492,664.23. 
Nevertheless,  the  summer  of  1825  had  merged  into  fall  before 
the  work  at  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  was  completed  and  the 
canal  commissioners  could  announce  that  through  navigation 
from  lake  to  ocean  might  begin.  Public  expectation  for  some 
time  had  looked  forward  to  this  event  as  an  occasion  for  cele¬ 
bration.  October  26,  1825,  was  the  date  finally  fixed  for  the 
official  opening. 

Gov.  Clinton,  accompanied  by  other  high  State  officials, 
a  committee  of  aldermen  from  New  York  and  notable  citi¬ 
zens,  came  to  Buffalo.  The  feature  of  the  day  which  showed 
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most  originality  was  the  gun  telegraph.  A  32-pound  cannon, 
planted  on  the  Terrace,  was  fired  at  the  moment  the  official 
first  boat  slipped  her  moorings.  A  second  gun  squad,  wait¬ 
ing  at  Tonawanda,  fired  the  moment  the  report  from  the 
Buffalo  gun  was  heard.  A  third  squad  at  Pendleton  passed 
the  message  along.  So  it  was  continued  by  cannon  planted 
every  ten  to  fifteen  miles  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  and 
down  the  Hudson.  One  hour  and  twenty  minutes  after  the 
first  gun  was  fired  in  Buffalo,  its  relayed  reverberation 
reached  the  Battery  in  New  York. 

With  a  telegraphic  instinct  that  anticipated  future  prac¬ 
tices,  the  important  message  was  repeated  back  to  Buffalo 
by  the  same  process.  In  less  than  three  hours  after  the  first 
gun  was  fired  at  Buffalo,  the  waiting  crew  received  the 
answering  report  from  Fort  Lafayette  at  New  York. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  signalling  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  great  number  of  guns  was  obtained. 
During  the  preceding  winter,  the  Federal  government  de¬ 
cided  to  break  up  the  naval  station  at  Erie.  A  contract  was 
let  for  the  transportation  of  the  guns  from  Perry’s  fleet  to 
the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn.  These  were  the  cannon  which, 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  contractors,  were  distributed 
along  the  line  of  the  canal  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this 
magnificent  salute  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Atlantic  and  back 
again. 

The  Seneca  Chief  was  the  boat  prepared  for  the  Governor 
and  other  principal  guests  to  lead  the  way  from  Buffalo  to 
the  sea.  It  was  drawn  by  four  gray  horses.  The  cabin,  suit¬ 
ably  furnished,  included  among  its  decorations  a  symbolic 
painting  by  George  Catlin,  afterward  known  as  America’s 
most  distinguished  painter  of  Indians.  He  was  visiting  Buf¬ 
falo  at  that  time.  The  boat  carried  as  cargo  two  “elegant 
kegs”  filled  with  lake  water  to  be  mingled  with  the  water 
of  the  ocean  at  New  York. 

The  second  vessel  in  the  fleet  was  the  Superior  and  the 
third  was  the  Commodore  Perry,  a  freight  boat.  The  Noah’s 
Ark  completed  the  flotilla  from  Buffalo.  This  boat  was 
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loaded  with  cages  of  wild  animals  and  birds,  representing 
the  fauna  of  the  Western  wilderness. 

The  members  of  the  Buffalo  committee  who  made  the  voy¬ 
age  to  New  York  were  Judge  Wilkeson,  Col.  Potter,  Maj. 
Burt,  Col.  Dox,  and  Dr.  Stagg. 

Black  Rock,  though  invited,  did  not  join  in  the  Buffalo 
ceremonies.  A  group  of  leading  citizens,  headed  by  Joseph 
Beardsley,  chartered  the  boat  Niagara  at  a  cost  of  $115  for 
three  weeks,  and  went  on  to  Lockport,  where  they  waited 
for  the  main  fleet  and  accompanied  it  the  rest  of  the  way. 

After  the  boats  had  gone,  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  assembled 
at  the  courthouse  for  speeches  and  festivities. 

There  was  a  public  dinner,  and  that  night  a  grand  ball 
was  given  at  the  Eagle  tavern. 

Stopping  for  celebrations  at  every  town  along  the  route, 
the  official  flotilla  reached  New  York  on  November  4,  1825. 
The  metropolitan  festivities  included  parades,  speeches,  din¬ 
ners  and  balls,  but  the  most  impressive  incident  was  the 
mingling  of  waters.  Besides  the  kegs  from  Lake  Erie,  bot¬ 
tles  had  been  obtained  from  the  Elbe,  the  Thames,  the  Seine 
and  the  Tagus,  and  all  were  poured  ceremoniously  into  New 
York  bay.  It  was  an  international  intercourse  with  the 
American  West  which  the  grand  canal  had  opened. 

On  the  return  voyage  to  Buffalo,  the  boats  brought  gen¬ 
eral  cargoes,  but  the  Seneca  Chief  also  carried  an  ornamental 
keg  filled  with  water  from  the  Atlantic.  She  arrived  here 
on  November  23,  1825,  and  on  the  25th  occurred  the  final 
ceremony  of  pouring  the  salt  water  from  the  ocean  into  the 
fresh  water  of  the  lake. 

The  enterprise,  often  derided  as  impossible,  had  been 
accomplished. 

The  Erie  canal  was  the  making  of  Buffalo,  as  it  was  of 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  the  entire  chain  of  lake  cities.  It 
rendered  the  Middle  West  easily  accessible  to  both  trade  and 
immigrants.  These  began  to  pour  into  the  country,  often 
bringing  with  them  the  farming  and  household  implements 
which  they  had  used  in  Europe.  The  products  of  the  settlers’ 
toil  soon  came  floating  back  down  the  lakes  in  ever-increasing 


BLACK  ROCK  IN  1825 

Drawn  by  Mildred  C.  Green  from  an  original  sketch  by  George  Catlin,  1825. 
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volume  to  find  by  way  of  the  canal  an  outlet  to  the  Eastern 
markets. 

At  Buffalo,  Townsend  &  Coit,  already  interested  in  ship¬ 
ping,  became  the  chief  pioneers  in  this  new  forwarding  trade. 
They  established,  in  connection  with  a  Troy  firm,  the  Troy 
and  Erie  line  of  canal  boats,  which  for  many  years  held  a 
leading  place  in  the  business.  Other  lines  were  organized 
rapidly.  Within  five  years,  there  were  ten  forwarding 
houses  operating  on  Buffalo  creek  and  as  many  storehouses 
for  handling  lake  and  canal  business. 

The  canal  clearances  at  Buffalo  in  1826,  the  first  full  sea¬ 
son  of  navigation,  numbered  1,100.  In  1831  they  had  mounted 
to  2,405.  The  lake  boats  arriving  and  leaving  this  port  in 
1825  were  359.  In  1831  the  record  was  3,486. 

Much  of  this  business  was  carried  on  at  Central  wharf, 
which  was  the  part  of  Front  street  between  Main  street  and 
Commercial  slip.  In  a  few  years  this  frontage  was  crowded 
with  warehouses  and  stores,  as  were  Prime  and  other  streets 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Where  the  cost  of  hauling  freight  between  Buffalo  and 
Albany  by  Pennsylvania  wagon  had  been  $100  a  ton,  it  now 
dropped  as  low  as  $10  a  ton.  The  effect  was  a  great  advance 
in  prices.  In  1819  farmers  in  Western  New  York  sold  their 
wheat  for  30  cents  a  bushel.  After  the  opening  of  the  canal 
they  were  able  to  get  $1  a  bushel.  Other  commodities  rose 
proportionately.  Producers  no  longer  were  dependent  chiefly 
on  the  very  limited  demands  of  local  markets. 

This  reenforced  the  lure  of  cheap  land  in  turning  the  im¬ 
migration  largely  to  agricultural  lines.  Real-estate  values, 
both  rural  and  urban,  increased.  The  remaining  lands  of 
the  Holland  company  were  sold  rapidly.  A  comparison  of 
the  censuses  of  1820  and  1830  shows  a  population  gain  for 
Buffalo  during  that  decade  of  314  per  cent. 

Black  Rock,  with  her  new  harbor,  began  hopefully  in  1826 
to  compete  with  Buffalo  for  the  forwarding  trade.  The 
leading  firm  continued  to  be  Thompson  &  Co.  Misfortune, 
however,  befell  the  village.  The  new  pier  was  damaged  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1826,  interfering  somewhat  with  the  use 
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of  the  harbor,  and  in  the  following  winter  a  part  of  the 
pier  was  carried  away  by  flood  and  ice.  Thompson  &  Co. 
moved  to  Buffalo. 

There  was  a  notable  improvement  in  the  ferry  service  in 
1826,  however,  when  a  horseboat,  operated  by  a  treadwheel, 
was  installed  between  Black  Rock  and  Fort  Erie.  This  was 
the  second  boat  of  its  kind  used  in  the  United  States.  It 
continued  in  service  until  1840,  when  a  steam  ferry  was 
established. 

The  Welland  canal,  completed  in  1829,  brought  boats  by 
the  Welland  river  to  Chippawa,  and  many  used  the  Black 
Rock  channel  to  get  into  the  lake. 

The  first  Erie  canal  boats  carried  only  40  tons  and  drew 
but  two  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  They  required  about  seven 
days  to  make  the  trip  between  Buffalo  and  Albany — 360 
miles.  The  amount  of  traffic  carried  on  that  shallow  ditch 
was  tremendous  as  compared  with  any  commerce  that  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  transported  to  and  from  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  canal  business  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  packet  boats  for  passengers  only.  These  were 
drawn  by  two  horses,  driven  tandem,  with  frequent  relays. 
They  made  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  covered  the  distance 
between  Buffalo  and  Albany  in  about  three  days.  A  line 
which  advertised  to  carry  passengers  between  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  in  fourteen  hours  was  setting  a  new  mark  for 
speed.  The  fare  was  three  to  four  cents  a  mile,  including  a 
half  cent  toll  for  each  passenger.  A  trip  to  Albany  ordi¬ 
narily  cost  $10,  including  berth  and  meals  on  the  boat.  The 
fare  to  New  York  by  canal  and  Hudson  river  was  $18,  and 
the  time  required  was  six  days.  A  packet  could  carry  30 
passengers. 

The  cabin  ran  the  full  length  of  the  boat.  At  night  sleep¬ 
ing  spaces  were  curtained  off  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  modern  sleeping  car.  Some  narratives  make  it  appear 
that  little  attention  was  paid  to  ventilation.  There  usually 
was  a  bar  on  board  and  a  percentage  of  barroom  company. 
There  always  were  dances  on  deck,  though  the  parties  some- 
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times  were  interrupted  rudely  by  the  helmsman’s  cry  of  “Low 
bridge.”  The  bridges  had  not  been  carried  high  enough  to 
permit  persons  to  stand  erect  when  a  boat  passed  under  them. 
Occasionally  some  one  would  be  hurt  badly  by  failing  to  duck 
in  time. 

The  terminal  for  the  packets  in  Buffalo  was  near  the  foot 
of  Commercial  street.  When  the  business  was  well  developed, 
two  boats  left  every  morning  and  two  every  night. 

Poorer  people  traveled  on  the  freight  liners,  where  the 
accommodations  were  cheaper. 

The  canal  made  Tonawanda.  After  Henry  Anguish 
opened  his  tavern  on  the  site  in  1808,  a  few  other  settlers 
came,  and  a  blockhouse  was  built  to  guard  the  creek  crossing 
in  1812,  but  only  sixteen  soldiers  were  assigned  to  garrison 
it.  It  was  burned  as  was  all  civilian  property  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  except  the  house  of  Mrs.  Francis,  when  the  British 
devastated  the  frontier  in  December,  1813.  By  1816  enough 
settlers  had  returned  to  justify  the  opening  of  a  school.  No 
considerable  population  developed,  however,  until  the  canal 
work  began.  In  1823,  Samuel  Wilkeson  and  Ebenezer  John¬ 
son  obtained  a  contract  to  build  a  dam  across  the  creek.  A 
company,  which  included  Charles  Townsend  and  Albert  H. 
Tracy,  laid  out  village  lots.  A  toll  bridge  was  built  across 
the  creek.  On  the  north  side  of  the  creek  James  Sweeney 
and  his  son  John  and  George  Goundry  laid  out  lots  and  pro¬ 
moted  building,  proposing  to  call  their  village  Niagara.  The 
expectation  of  a  rapid  manufacturing  development,  however, 
was  not  realized  immediately.  Until  1857  the  present  city 
of  North  Tonawanda  constituted  a  ward  of  Tonawanda. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  canal  created  an  immense  amount 
of  commercial  activity,  built  new  communities  and  was  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  the  Niagara  Frontier,  as  a  whole, 
it  brought  to  an  end  the  picturesque  business  of  transporta¬ 
tion  by  Pennsylvania  wagons  and  the  transfer  of  goods  by 
ox  teams  over  the  portage  from  Lewiston  to  Schlosser.  The 
future  of  the  area  about  the  falls  was  to  rest  on  manufac¬ 
turing. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

BUFFALO  AS  VILLAGE  AND  CITY 

In  the  development  of  a  community  the  incidents  of  most 
enduring  interest  are  those  which  reflect  the  thought  of  the 
people  and  exert  greatest  influence  on  future  events. 

STAGECOACH  DAYS 

Though  the  canal  displaced  the  horse-drawn  wagon  for 
freight  transportation,  it  merely  supplemented  the  stagecoach 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  Stagecoach  travel  to  and 
from  the  Niagara  Frontier  grew  into  an  organized  business 
in  connection  with  mail-carrying  contracts.  As  early  as 
1807  John  Metcalf  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  run  stages  between  Canandaigua  and  Buffalo, 
but  the  Buffalo  Directory  of  1828  says  that  mails  did  not 
begin  to  come  here  by  stage  till  1810.  In  1818  stages  for  the 
East  left  Landon’s  tavern  in  Buffalo  every  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday  at  5  a.  m.,  taking  two  days  to  reach  Canan¬ 
daigua.  In  1824  the  mail  service  to  Canandaigua  still  was 
limited  to  three  times  a  week  and  mails  to  Erie  left  only  twice 
a  week. 

By  1828  Bela  D.  Coe  was  advertising  that  the  Pilot  mail 
coach  left  Buffalo  every  evening,  reaching  Geneva  the  first 
day  and  Albany  the  third.  Buffalo  at  that  time  also  knew 
the  diligence,  so  famous  in  narratives  of  European  travel 
before  the  days  of  railroads.  A  diligence  left  Buffalo  in  1828 
at  8  a.  m.  each  day,  reaching  Avon  the  first  night,  Auburn 
the  second,  Utica  the  third  and  Albany  the  fourth. 

Buffalo  became  a  central  point  for  stage  travel,  since 
here  was  the  place  where  transfers  were  made,  east  and  west. 
There  were  eight  or  ten  lines  operating  here.  Sometimes 
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twelve  or  fifteen  coaches  would  be  sent  out  in  a  single  morn¬ 
ing.  The  fast  coaches  would  make  twelve  miles  an  hour  and 
the  fare  to  Albany  by  these  speedy  vehicles  was  $15. 

Letter  postage  rates  at  this  time  ranged  from  6%  cents 
for  30  miles  to  18%  for  150  to  400  miles  and  25  cents  for 
over  400  miles. 

William  Hodge  describes  as  a  familiar  institution  the 
four-horse  carry-all,  with  its  driver’s  horn  signalling  the 
tavern  keeper  ahead  to  get  ready  and  its  hurried  stops  to 
change  horses,  never  long  enough  to  let  the  passengers  satisfy 
their  hunger.  Thurlow  Weed’s  autobiography  notes  the  con¬ 
version  of  some  stage  lines  into  canal  service  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  waterway.  Mr.  Weed  has  left  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  stagecoach  travel  in  the  ’20s,  though  it  relates 
chiefly  to  the  trip  between  Rochester  and  Albany.  On  one 
exceptional  occasion  in  1824  he  was  seven  nights  and  six 
days  in  making  that  journey.  Passengers  walked  to  lighten 
the  load  on  the  more  difficult  stretches  and  frequently  had  to 
pry  the  coach  out  of  ruts  with  fence  rails.  By  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  service  was  not  always  what  the  schedules 
advertised. 


VISION  AND  ILLUSION 

A  tenderfoot  with  a  great  future  before  him  came  to 
Buffalo  in  those  early  frontier  days.  At  least,  he  arrived 
footsore,  for  he  had  walked  from  Onondaga  county.  He  was 
a  shy  country  boy  of  eighteen,  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  but  with 
a  courageous  independence,  which  he  already  had  demon¬ 
strated  several  times. 

Apprenticed  at  fourteen  to  learn  the  trade  of  wool  card¬ 
ing,  he  had  threatened  his  employer  with  an  axe  if  a  proposed 
chastisement  were  attempted.  That  disposition  was  not 
suited  to  an  apprenticeship  under  the  prevailing  conditions, 
and  he  decided  to  try  for  a  profession.  During  the  winter 
preceding  his  arrival  in  Buffalo,  he  had  taught  a  country 
school.  When  the  inevitable  mob  of  big  boys  started  to  try 
conclusions  with  the  youthful  teacher,  he  brandished  a  stove 
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poker  so  menacingly  that  they  decided  not  to  find  out  whether 
he  would  hit  them  or  not. 

He  was  only  a  visitor  when  he  came  here  for  the  first 
time  in  1818.  Three  years  later,  he  came  again  and  taught 
a  school  in  the  Cold  Spring  district,  boarding  around.  He 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Hodge,  a  very  gentlemanly,  modest 
and  excellent  teacher,  and  he  never  inflicted  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  By  that  time  the  young  fellow  had  become  a  law 
student.  A  Quaker  judge,  with  whom  he  consulted,  had  said 
to  him: 

“If  thee  has  an  ambition  for  distinction  and  can  sacrifice 
everything  else  to  success,  the  law  is  the  road  that  leads  to 
honors.” 

It  was  the  vision  thus  kindled  which  the  raw  country  boy 
was  pursuing  in  1822.  He  attained  it.  His  name  was  Millard 
Fillmore. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  here  in  1823,  but  he  began 
practice  in  East  Aurora  and  did  not  make  Buffalo  his  perma¬ 
nent  home  until  1830.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been  elected,  in 
1828,  a  member  of  Assembly  from  Erie  county,  starting  the 
political  career  which  was  to  make  him  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Another  man  who  was  drawn  here  by  a  great  vision  pre¬ 
sents  every  contrast  to  the  green  country  boy  of  the  Cold 
Spring  school.  Maj.  Mordecai  Manuel  Noah  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  whom  the  teeming  life  of  New  York  had 
produced  and  stood  well  to  the  front  in  its  intellectual  and 
political  society.  Editor  of  the  National  Advocate,  the  chief 
organ  of  Tammany  Hall,  he  was  one  of  the  powerful  leaders 
among  the  Bucktails.  Ue  had  been  elected  sheriff  of  New 
York  county  and  had  served  for  a  time  as  United  States 
consul  to  Tunis.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a  playwright,  an  un¬ 
doubted  genius. 

Noah  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  on  Grand  island  a 
city  of  refuge  for  Jews  from  every  part  of  the  world.  His 
enthusiasm  won  the  financial  backing  of  Samuel  Leggett  of 
New  York,  who  bought  2,555  acres,  partly  at  the  head  of 
Grand  island  and  partly  opposite  Tonawanda. 
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Noah  advertised  his  project  and  in  August,  1825,  he  came 
here  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  his  city  of  Ararat,  where  the 
oppressed  people  of  his  race  might  “enjoy  that  peace,  comfort 
and  happiness,  which  have  been  denied  them  through  the 
intolerance  and  misgovernment  of  former  ages.”  It  was  to 
be  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  center,  developing 
the  manifest  advantages  which  Grand  island  offers  for  such 
an  enterprise. 

Besides  inviting  Jews  “from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,”  Noah  proposed  to  admit  into  his  city  the  American 
Indians,  as  probable  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel, 
who  should  be  cultivated  and  reunited  “with  their  brethren.” 

The  promoter  had  a  stone  suitably  engraved  and  shipped 
here.  Finding  Grand  island  not  conveniently  accessible,  he 
decided  to  have  the  ceremonies  in  Buffalo.  There  were  no 
Jews  in  the  local  population  at  that  time.  The  Masonic  lodges 
and  militia  furnished  most  of  the  parade,  and  St.  Paul’s 
church  was  the  scene  of  the  service  (September  2,  1825). 
Noah’s  extraordinary  proclamation  was  couched  in  language 
that  might  have  been  used  by  an  emperor.  He  ordered  a 
census  and  a  capitation  tax  of  one  Spanish  dollar  per  year 
“upon  each  Jew  throughout  the  world.” 

Then  the  elegant  dreamer  went  back  to  New  York;  the 
cornerstone  was  removed  by  the  sexton  of  St.  Paul’s  to  the 
church  yard,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  city  of  Ararat. 
Some  ten  years  later  Lewis  F.  Allen  set  up  the  stone  on 
Grand  island  as  a  curiosity  and  it  had  several  such  resting 
places  before  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  in  whose  museum  it  still  reposes. 

The  brilliant  genius,  with  the  vision  of  a  great  city  and 
the  regeneration  of  an  oppressed  race,  was  content  to  be 
merely  the  center  of  a  village  parade,  to  wear  robes  of  office, 
to  lead  a  ritualistic  service  and  to  issue  a  pompous  proclama¬ 
tion.  He  did  nothing  more  to  carry  out  his  idea. 

The  incident,  however,  made  Buffalo  the  scene  of  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  literature,  for  Israel  Zangwill  used  it  as  the  basis 
of  his  story,  Noah’s  Ark,  preserving  even  the  local  color 
with  amazing  fidelity. 


EAGLE  TAVERN,  MAIN  STREET,  BELOW  COURT,  1825 
From  a  painting  in  the  museum  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 
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LAFAYETTE’S  VISIT 

The  most  distinguished  visitor  whom  early  Buffalo  ever 
entertained  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  He  arrived  in 
June,  1825, — the  50th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  in  which  he  had  been  so  great  an  actor.  At  that 
time  he  was  near  the  end  of  the  two-years  trip  which  he  had 
been  making  into  every  state  and  nearly  every  important 
town  in  the  United  States.  Even  in  the  smaller  places  he 
always  was  given  a  ceremonious  reception,  with  parades  and 
music,  dinners  and  speeches.  Two  years  of  that  sort  of 
thing  must  have  made  the  old  hero  feel  that  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  habit. 

The  Marquis  came  here  from  Pittsburgh  after  traveling 
up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  Oliver  Forward  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Buffalo  reception  committee.  After  festiv¬ 
ities  which  made  the  occasion  one  never  to  be  forgotten,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  visit  to  Niagara  Falls  and  entertainment  at 
Lewiston,  the  great  Frenchman  and  his  suite  went  on  to  New 
York,  traveling  part  of  the  way  by  the  new  Erie  canal. 

PIONEER  OIL  BUSINESS 

Much  as  Lafayette  found  to  amaze  him  in  the  growth  and 
development  which  50  years  had  brought  to  this  new  country, 
he  would  have  been  astonished  still  more  if  he  could  have 
guessed  the  future  of  a  single  business  which  then  was  in 
operation  here  on  so  small  a  scale  that  no  one  thought  it  worth 
mentioning  to  him. 

Once  a  year,  in  those  early  ’20s,  an  old  man  came  to 
Buffalo  from  Oil  creek.  People  knew  indefinitely  that  Oil 
creek  was  near  or  across  the  Pennsylvania  border,  but  few 
took  the  trouble  to  inquire  further.  The  old  man  usually 
required  several  days  for  his  journey.  The  purpose  of  his 
annual  visit  was  to  bring  for  sale  to  Buffalo  druggists  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  “Seneca  oil.”  This  was  transported  in  two  ten-gallon 
kegs,  slung  over  the  back  of  an  old  white  mare. 

The  merchant  claimed  that  he  always  started  with  twenty 
gallons,  but  leakage  and  accidents  on  the  rough  road  reduced 
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the  load  to  about  ten  gallons  by  the  time  he  reached  Buffalo. 
Ten  gallons  of  this  oil  a  year,  however,  were  enough  to  meet 
all  demands,  or  even  to  glut  the  market.  The  druggists  used 
it  to  mix,  in  equal  proportions,  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
making  what  the  trade  called  “British  oil”  and  “Oil  of  Spike.” 
The  sale  of  these  preparations  was  very  limited.  No  other 
use  had  been  found  for  “Seneca  oil,”  and  only  drug  stores 
handled  it. 

The  old  man  from  Oil  creek  said  that  he  obtained  the  oil 
by  spreading  a  woolen  blanket  on  the  surface  of  the  spring 
from  which  it  rose.  The  cloth  absorbed  the  oil,  which  then 
could  be  pressed  out  into  receptacles. 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Orlando  Allen,  who  is  the  authority 
for  this  story,  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  old  man  from 
Oil  creek  or  the  date  when  he  started  his  unique  enterprise. 
As  the  doctor  himself  went  into  the  drug  business  in  the  fall 
of  1820,  that  must  have  been  about  the  time  when  he  came 
into  contact  with  this  pioneer  petroleum  trade.  His  nar¬ 
rative,  nevertheless,  establishes  Buffalo’s  connection  with  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  world’s  major  industries.  Today  the 
continent  is  spanned  by  pipelines  and  the  globe  is  girdled 

by  tank  steamships  carrying  on  the  work  which,  in  the 

time  of  Lafayette’s  visit,  was  done  by  the  one  old  white  mare 
that  once  a  year  brought  ten  gallons  of  petroleum  to  the 
Buffalo  market. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  method  of  obtaining  oil 
from  natural  springs  and  its  use  for  medical  purposes  was 
imitated  by  white  men  from  the  Indians.  The  Jesuit  Rela¬ 
tion  of  1656-57  says  that  in  the  country  of  the  Cats  there 
was  “heavy  and  thick  water,”  which  ignited  like  brandy  when 
fire  was  applied  to  it  and  that  the  Indians  used  it  to  anoint 
themselves.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  oil 

spring  near  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  which  was  a  famous  source  of 

supply.  The  name  “Seneca  oil”  came  from  the  use  of  this 
spring  by  the  Senecas.  Sir  William  Johnson’s  diary  under 
date  of  September  19,  1767,  tells  of  a  Seneca  bringing  to  Fort 
Niagara  some  “curious  oil  taken  off  the  top  of  the  water  of 
some  small  lake”  near  the  village  where  he  lived.  The  Cuba 
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spring  is  still  more  definitely  described  in  Robert  Munro’s 
Description  of  the  Genesee  Country  (1804),  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  II, 
page  1,176. 

FRONTIER  JUSTICE 

If  the  Buffalo  of  those  early  years  was  a  Wild  West,  it 
was  not  a  place  of  lawless  characters  or  the  rule  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  iron.  The  settlers  brought  from  New  England  and  East¬ 
ern  New  York  the  respect  for  law  and  order  to  which  they 
were  bred.  The  few  murders  in  the  community  were  pun¬ 
ished  in  a  manner  intended  to  make  the  penalty  an  impressive 
warning  against  the  commission  of  such  crimes. 

In  June,  1815,  two  discharged  soldiers,  named  Charles 
Thompson  and  James  Peters,  after  due  trial  and  conviction, 
were  publicly  executed  on  Niagara  square  for  the  murder  of 
James  Burba,  who  kept  an  inn  on  the  River  road  a  few  miles 
below  Black  Rock.  This  was  the  first  trial  and  execution 
under  civil  law  in  Buffalo. 

A  much  more  famous  event  was  the  hanging  of  the  three 
Thayers  on  June  17,  1825.  These  young  men  were  brothers 
— Isaac,  aged  21 ;  Israel,  aged  23,  and  Nelson,  aged  25.  They 
lived  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Boston,  whither  they  had 
come  from  Massachusetts  about  eight  years  earlier.  They 
were  wild,  uneducated  country  boys.  Idleness  and  improvi¬ 
dence  had  plunged  them  into  debt  to  a  neighbor  named  John 
Love,  who  had  accumulated  some  property  as  a  peddler.  They 
attempted  to  escape  payment  by  killing  their  creditor.  The 
display  of  more  money  than  they  usually  had  and  even  of 
some  of  their  victim’s  papers  aroused  suspicion  after  the 
disappearance  of  Love  had  been  noted.  A  search  disclosed 
his  body.  The  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  of  the  brothers 
followed  promptly. 

The  public  execution  of  three  men  on  a  single  scaffold 
drew  a  crowd  from  all  Western  New  York.  Contemporary 
accounts  make  the  almost  unbelievable  estimate  that  from 
25,000  to  30,000  persons  witnessed  the  ghastly  spectacle. 
They  came  from  distances  as  great  as  200  miles,  arriving  all 
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through  the  day  and  the  night  preceding  the  execution.  The 
local  militia  guarded  the  march  of  the  prisoners  from  the 
jail  and  formed  in  hollow  square  around  the  scaffold.  A 
band  played  “Roslyn  Castle.”  A  religious  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Glezen  Fillmore  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Story. 

The  father  of  the  young  men  had  been  arrested  with  them, 
but  he  was  exonerated  by  their  confessions  and  was  released 
after  their  execution. 

The  record  of  the  case  was  carefully  preserved  in  a 
pamphlet  which  is  described  sufficiently  by  its  title — The 
Life,  Trial,  Condemnation  and  Dying  Address  of  the  Three 
Thayers. 

It  was  the  justice  of  a  stern  and  law-respecting  com¬ 
munity  in  an  age  when  murder  for  gain  or  private  vengeance 
was  not  regarded  with  indifference. 

This  famous  case,  occurring  so  soon  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  1821,  fell  under  the  direction  of  Erie 
county’s  first  elected  sheriff,  Wray  S.  Littlefield.  Heman  B. 
Potter,  the  district  attorney,  and  Reuben  H.  Walworth,  the 
circuit  judge  who  heard  the  trial,  were  gubernatorial 
appointees. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  first  descriptive  booklet  on  Buffalo,  offering  informa¬ 
tion  to  visitors  regarding  its  advantages,  business,  etc.,  was 
written  and  published  by  S.  Ball  in  1825,  the  year  of  the 
canal  opening. 

This  contained  the  statement  that  the  water  supply  at 
that  time  was  obtained  “entirely  from  wells  at  a  depth  of 
from  10  to  50  feet.” 

In  1827  the  Jubilee  Waterworks  Company  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  Peter  B.  Porter  as  president.  It  had  begun  to  lay 
log  pipes  the  preceding  year.  Originally  a  Black  Rock  enter¬ 
prise,  its  first  service  was  to  that  village,  which  it  supplied 
with  water  from  the  great  Jubilee  spring  on  Delaware  ave¬ 
nue,  near  Ferry  street.  In  1829  the  company  began  to  extend 
its  service  to  Buffalo.  The  spring  was  not  within  the  limits 
of  the  village  of  that  day. 
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A  systematic  effort  to  develop  Buffalo  as  a  manufacturing 
center  began  with  the  incorporation  of  the  Buffalo  Hydraulic 
Association  in  1827.  It  was  capitalized  at  $25,000.  Reuben 
B.  Heacock  was  one  of  the  principal  men  in  the  company. 
It  built  the  Hydraulic  canal,  tapping  Buffalo  river  near  Gar- 
denville  and  bringing  the  water  about  four  miles  to  a  point 
now  indicated  by  the  junction  of  Seneca  and  Swan  streets. 
This  was  at  that  time  near  the  eastern  border  of  Buffalo. 
Here  a  head  of  about  sixteen  feet  was  obtained.  By  1832 
six  mills  were  in  operation  at  this  point,  and  a  village  of  500 
people  had  grown  up  around  them. 

Black  Rock,  though  disappointed  in  its  hope  of  becoming 
the  canal  terminus,  found  that  the  canal  and  harbor  works 
had  created  a  practical  water  power,  which  was  utilized 
promptly.  Beginning  in  the  late  ’20s,  a  group  of  flour  mills 
sprang  up,  principally  at  the  foot  of  Ferry  street  and  at 
Amherst  street.  They  numbered  in  time  seven  or  eight,  and 
from  them  was  developed  the  milling  industry  of  modern 
Buffalo. 

The  harbor  remained  substantially  as  Mr.  Wilkeson  built 
it  for  about  five  years.  The  expanding  commerce,  however, 
soon  began  to  demand  more  room.  In  1826  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  adopted  by  which  the  Federal  government  took 
over  Mr.  Wilkeson’s  piers.  The  basis  of  this  Federal  help 
was  the  need  for  a  more  adequate  lighthouse.  The  stone 
lighthouse  now  standing  was  the  result.  It  was  completed  in 
1833.  Meanwhile,  the  original  timber  cribbing  of  the  pier 
was  replaced  gradually  by  the  heavy  cut  stone  that  later 
generations  know.  This  was  not  finished  till  1839.  The  re¬ 
building  of  the  north  pier  followed. 

While  the  government  work  extended  and  straightened 
the  channel,  it  did  not  meet  the  need  for  increased  dockage. 
The  first  notable  expansion  of  the  inner  harbor  was  the 
building  of  the  Evans  ship  canal  by  C.  W.  Evans  for  the 
Evans  estate.  It  was  begun  in  1831  and  was  completed  the 
following  year. 

As  late  as  1832,  there  were  no  pavements  and  less  than  80 
rods  of  sidewalk  in  all  Buffalo. 
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EXCITING  POLITICS 

National  and  State  questions  largely  dominated  local  poli¬ 
tics  after  the  conclusion  of  the  canal  struggle.  During  this 
period  Buffalo  men  attained  positions  of  influence  which  gave 
distinction  to  the  town. 

In  1824  presidential  electors  were  not  commissioned  by 
popular  vote,  as  now,  but  were  named  by  the  Legislature  in 
joint  session.  The  dominant  Van  Buren  faction  favored 
William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia.  An  effort  to  amend  the 
law  by  transferring  the  choice  of  electors  to  the  people  led 
opponents  of  Van  Buren  to  assume  the  designation  of  the 
People’s  party.  All  other  issues  were  submerged,  however, 
when  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  the  Legislature  without 
warning  voted  to  remove  DeWitt  Clinton  from  the  office  of 
canal  commissioner.  He  had  retired  from  the  governorship 
at  the  close  of  his  term  in  1822,  having  failed  to  receive  sup¬ 
port  for  another  nomination.  At  that  time  Peter  B.  Porter 
again  was  considered  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  him,  but  the 
nomination  went  to  Joseph  C.  Yates,  who  was  elected  almost 
unanimously.  Clinton’s  power  had  been  broken  and  his 
faction  had  disintegrated.  It  was  assumed  that  his  political 
career  was  ended.  His  removal  from  the  canal  commission, 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  completion  of  the  great  project  with 
which  he  was  identified  so  closely,  caused  a  popular  reaction 
in  his  favor.  The  People’s  party  nominated  him  again  for 
Governor  in  1824  and  he  was  elected  triumphantly. 

While  presidential  politics  were  involved  in  this  State 
contest,  Clinton’s  inclination  for  Jackson  appears  not  to  have 
been  known,  or,  at  least,  to  have  made  no  impression  on  the 
vote.  Most  of  the  Clinton  following,  under  the  leadership 
of  Thurlow  Weed,  voted  for  legislators  favorable  to  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Buffalo  stood  with  this  group,  electing  Sam¬ 
uel  Wilkeson  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  for  four  years 
from  a  district  which  included  all  Western  New  York  and 
was  allowed  four  Senators.  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  in  1824  the  principal  State  leader  for  Clay, 
who,  like  Porter,  had  been  a  conspicuous  war  congressman 
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in  1812.  Samuel  Young,  the  opponent  of  Clinton  for  Gover¬ 
nor,  also  was  a  Clay  man  and  consequently  had  the  support 
of  Porter.  Most  of  Young’s  vote,  nevertheless,  came  from 
the  Van  Buren  crowd,  which  elected  Crawford  legislators. 

When  the  Legislature  met,  a  combination  of  the  Clay  and 
Adams  men  named  32  electors,  while  4  were  chosen  for  Craw¬ 
ford.  When  the  naming  of  the  President  passed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  New  York  delegation  was 
divided  so  evenly  that  the  vote  of  a  single  member,  who  did 
not  make  public  his  decision  till  the  eve  of  the  balloting, 
determined  its  choice  of  Adams,  giving  him  the  presidency. 

In  Buffalo,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
popular  feeling  was  so  bitter  that  it  severed  old  personal 
friendships.  The  Jackson  following  here  was  weak,  and 
the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Clay  of  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State 
merged  the  Adams  and  Clay  elements. 

Meanwhile,  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  came 
up  at  Albany.  Thurlow  Weed  threw  the  support  of  his 
group  to  Albert  H.  Tracy,  the  brilliant  young  Buffalo  con¬ 
gressman,  who  was  a  supporter  of  the  Adams  administration 
and  a  friend,  also,  of  Gov.  Clinton.  At  one  time  Mr.  Tracy 
was  within  eleven  votes  of  election. 

The  following  year  the  popular  feeling  aroused  over  the 
case  of  William  Morgan  of  Batavia  gave  rise  to  the  Anti- 
Masonic  movement,  though  it  did  not  begin  to  affect  politics 
much  until  1827.  Gov.  Clinton,  who  was  the  highest  Masonic 
authority  in  the  state,  took  measures  which  retained  for  him 
the  confidence  of  the  Anti-Masons,  and  he  was  re-elected  by  a 
small  plurality  in  1826. 

His  opponent  in  that  contest  was  Judge  William  B. 
Rochester,  who  again  ran  unsuccessfully  against  Van  Buren 
for  United  States  Senator  the  following  year.  Judge  Roches¬ 
ter  was  an  Adams-Clay  man  and  was  supported  by  Gen. 
Porter,  though  the  latter  belonged  to  the  People’s  party.  The 
judge  began  his  political  career  in  Allegany  county.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Rochester,  who  founded  the 
city  which  bears  the  family  name.  After  his  defeat  for  Sen¬ 
ator,  William  B.  Rochester  came  to  Buffalo,  where  he  served 
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as  president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  United  States  bank  and 
was  one  of  the  coterie  of  business  and  social  leaders  who  made 
the  Buffalo  of  that  day. 

In  1827  Gen.  Porter  offered  himself  for  the  Assembly  and 
was  elected.  His  primary  purpose  in  running  for  an  office 
so  far  below  the  grade  that  he  previously  had  held  was  to 
strengthen  the  Adams  influence  in  the  Legislature  against 
the  Jackson  party  and  to  carry  on  a  renewed  fight  against 
the  Holland  Land  Company’s  tax  exemptions.  In  May,  1828, 
Gen.  Porter  entered  the  Adams  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War, 
serving  until  the  end  of  the  administration.  This  was  the 
highest  political  position  which  had  come  to  a  local  man  up 
to  that  time.  The  Porter  residence  at  Black  Rock  during 
this  period  entertained  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day,  including  President  Adams  himself.  In  1836  Gen.  Por¬ 
ter  removed  to  Niagara  Falls. 

By  1828  both  the  Anti-Masonic  movement  and  the  Jack- 
son  party  had  so  developed  in  Buffalo  and  most  other  parts 
of  Western  New  York  that  they  absorbed  all  other  elements 
and  marked  a  two-party  political  division.  Another  news¬ 
paper,  the  Buffalo  Republican,  was  started  to  represent  the 
Jackson  men.  To  the  modern  reader  it  looks  strange  to  see 
the  names  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun  at  the 
head  of  the  editorial  column  capped  with  a  line  saying  that 
they  were  “Republican  nominations.”  The  Adams  party 
struggled  for  its  equal  right  to  the  same  name,  calling  itself 
“National  Republican.”  The  electoral  law  had  been  changed 
by  this  time.  The  people  of  each  Congress  district  chose  an 
elector  separately  and  the  district  electors  named  two  at 
large. 

The  Jackson  party  still  was  weak  here.  The  vote  for  Van 
Buren,  who  represented  it  as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  was 
1,161  to  2,597  for  Judge  Smith  Thompson,  who  had  been  in 
the  Monroe  Cabinet.  This  was  the  year  and  the  issue  which 
took  Millard  Fillmore  into  office  for  the  first  time  as  an  Anti- 
Masonic  member  of  the  Assembly.  Ebenezer  F.  Norton  went 
to  Congress. 

The  next  year  Albert  H.  Tracy  was  elected  to  the  State 
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Senate.  William  H.  Seward,  in  his  autobiography,  called 
Mr.  Tracy  the  most  eloquent  man  in  that  body.  He  originally 
had  advised  against  the  Anti-Masonic  party  as  a  political 
movement,  though  he  clung  to  it  out  of  friendship  for  Mr. 
Weed.  The  latter  says  in  his  autobiography  that  both  he 
and  Seward  were  accustomed  for  years  “to  allow  Mr.  Tracy 
to  do  our  political  thinking,  rarely  differing  from  him  in 
opinion  and  never  doubting  his  fidelity/’ 

By  the  time  the  election  of  1832  was  due,  the  Jackson 
party  had  made  some  gains  in  Buffalo,  but  the  town  was 
strongly  for  the  National  Republican  ticket,  as  it  still  was 
called,  headed  by  Henry  Clay.  Old  Col.  Cyrenius  Chapin, 
local  Federalist  leader  in  the  time  of  Jefferson,  is  found  in 
the  reports  of  1832  presiding  at  a  mass  meeting  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  made  up  of  those  who  had  favored  Jackson  in 
1828,  but  would  not  vote  for  him  again. 

Some  special  support  was  given  to  Jackson  by  a  news¬ 
paper  founded  especially  as  a  labor  organ.  It  was  called  the 
Bulletin  and  urged  that  Isaac  S.  Smith,  a  Buffalo  alderman, 
be  made  Governor.  It  soon  was  merged  with  the  Buffalo 
Republican. 

In  this  year  for  the  first  time  all  presidential  electors 
were  presented  on  a  general  ticket,  as  has  been  the  practice 
ever  since. 

The  election  of  1832  also  advanced  Millard  Fillmore  an¬ 
other  step  up  the  ladder  by  sending  him  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Tracy,  however,  made  peace  with  Van  Buren  and 
broke  with  Weed  and  Seward.  Tracy  served  one  more  term 
in  the  Senate  and  then  withdrew  from  public  life. 

Scarce  a  month  after  the  election,  the  entire  country  was 
thrown  into  fresh  excitement  by  the  nullification  movement 
in  South  Carolina.  Its  effect  locally  is  exhibited  by  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  great  mass  meeting  on  December  19,  1832,  held 
without  distinction  of  party,  at  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  to  support  President  Jackson  in  the  policy  declared 
by  his  proclamation.  Later  generations  little  realize  how 
dark  that  war  cloud  of  1832  looked  at  the  time  it  appeared. 
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CITY  OF  BUFFALO 

The  character  of  national  and  State  party  divisions  in 
1828  and  1832  not  only  exhibits  the  thought  of  the  time  but 
also  reflects  the  influences  that  determined  local  elections. 

The  Buffalo  of  1832  had  attained  a  population  of  10,119, 
according  to  the  estimate  in  the  first  city  directory.  It  was 
too  large  for  the  old  village  government,  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth  after  the  canal  was  finished  showed  that  much 
greater  progress  must  be  anticipated.  The  time  had  come 
for  incorporation  as  a  city.  Oliver  Forward  was  chairman 
of  the  commission  that  prepared  the  first  charter.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  on  April  20,  1832.  That  date  is 
the  birthday  of  Buffalo  as  a  city. 

The  boundaries  were  substantially  those  of  the  village. 
That  is,  the  city  lay  between  the  State  reservation  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  street,  with  North  street  marking  its  extension  toward 
Cold  Spring.  At  Eagle  street  the  boundary  turned  east  to 
the  Indian  reservation. 

This  area  was  divided  into  five  wards.  Each  ward  was 
authorized  to  elect  annually  two  aldermen  and  one  assessor. 
These  were  the  only  elected  officials.  The  aldermen  appointed 
each  March  a  mayor,  clerk,  treasurer,  attorney,  street  com¬ 
missioner  and  minor  officials. 

The  first  charter  election  was  held  on  May  26,  1832. 
Voting  qualifications  were  extended  to  all  males  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  21  and  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  resi¬ 
dence.  As  the  Buffalo  Journal  describes  the  result,  Jackson 
men  were  successful  only  in  the  fourth  ward,  hardly  making 
an  impression  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Day,  the  editor  of  the 
Journal,  was  one  of  the  first  aldermen  from  the  third  ward 
and  Ebenezer  Walden  was  a  representative  from  the  fifth. 

The  aldermen  organized  on  May  28th  and  elected  as  the 
first  Mayor  Dr.  Ebenezer  Johnson.  He  was  of  sturdy  New 
England  stock  and  had  come  here  before  the  war  to  prac¬ 
tice  medicine.  He  served  in  the  army  as  a  surgeon  and  was 
absent  on  military  duty  when  Buffalo  was  invaded  and 
burned.  After  the  war,  he  entered  business  in  partnership 
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with  Samuel  Wilkeson.  The  firm  of  Johnson  &  Wilkeson 
took  an  early  and  important  part  in  developing  the  canal¬ 
forwarding  trade.  Dr.  Johnson  also  invested  heavily  in  Buf¬ 
falo  real  estate.  His  purchase  of  about  25  acres,  extending 
from  Delaware  avenue  to  the  line  of  the  State  reservation, 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  Johnson  park.  The  stone  cottage, 
afterward  occupied  by  the  Buffalo  Female  Academy,  was 
built  by  him  as  a  residence.  It  originally  reproduced  the 
style  of  an  Italian  villa,  but  it  was  afterward  burned  and 
much  altered.  Deer  roamed  at  will  in  the  park,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  beautiful  grove  and  a  pond  well  stocked  with  fish. 
In  front  of  the  entrance  on  Delaware  avenue  stood  two  great 
willow  trees. 

The  Buffalo  of  Mayor  Johnson’s  time  contained  six 
churches,  two  banks,  two  markets,  sixteen  district  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  and  three  engine  houses.  Alderman  Isaac  S. 
Smith  was  appointed  first  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  domination  of  local  by  national  politics  prevented  the 
re-election  of  Mayor  Johnson  at  the  end  of  his  first  year. 
Power  passed  in  1833  to  the  Jackson  following,  now  called 
the  Democratic  party,  and  Major  A.  Andrews  became  the 
second  Mayor.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  real-estate  operator 
and  had  been  an  elector  for  Jackson  in  1832. 

Dr.  Johnson,  however,  was  given  a  second  term  in  1834. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  Buffalo’s  first  daily  newspaper 
appeared  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Star,  soon  changed 
to  Star.  Under  several  successive  names,  resulting  from 
mergers,  it  developed  in  1846  into  the  Courier  and  in  1926 
became  the  Courier-Express. 

LATER  TOWNS 

The  old  name  of  the  town  of  Buffalo  was  retained  for 
seven  years  after  the  creation  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The 
town  was  diminished  by  setting  off  Tonawanda  (April  16, 
1836),  and  an  act  of  February  14,  1839,  changed  the  name 
of  the  remaining  portion  outside  the  city  to  Black  Rock. 
Meanwhile,  however,  several  new  towns  had  been  erected,  and 
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further  divisions  of  the  county’s  area  occurred  in  later  years. 
The  first  new  towns  incorporated  after  the  separation  of 
Erie  and  Niagara  counties  were  Alden  and  Newstead  (March 
27,  1823).  Newstead  at  that  time  was  called  Erie,  but  the 
present  name  was  adopted  in  1831.  Colden,  named  for  Cad- 
wallader  D.  Colden,  was  organized  on  April  2,  1827.  Cheek- 
towaga  was  set  off  from  Amherst  on  March  20,  1829.  Its 
Indian  name  means  “the  place  of  the  crab  apple  tree.”  Lan¬ 
caster  followed  on  March  20,  1833,  and  Brant,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  Indian  chief,  Joseph  Brant,  on  March  25,  1839.  East 
Hamburg  originally  was  formed  under  the  name  of  Ellicott, 
in  honor  of  Joseph  Ellicott,  on  October  15,  1850,  but  changed 
to  its  present  designation  two  years  later.  West  Seneca  was 
organized  as  Seneca  on  October  16,  1851,  changing  to  its 
present  name  in  1852.  Grand  Island  became  a  separate  town 
on  October  19,  1852,  and  North  Collins,  under  the  name  of 
Shirley,  on  November  24,  1852,  changing  its  name  in  1853. 
Marilla  was  incorporated  on  December  2,  1853,  and  Elma, 
named  for  a  famous  elm  tree,  on  December  4,  1857. 


PESTILENCE 


Dr.  Ebenezer  Johnson  had  been  installed  as  Mayor  hardly 
a  month  when  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  appeared  in  Buffalo. 
The  terrible  disease  had  been  raging  in  Asia  and  Europe  for 
several  years,  creeping  steadily  westward.  It  was  brought 
to  Quebec  and  Montreal  by  immigrant  ships  in  May,  1832. 
The  immigrant  route  to  the  Canadian  West  followed  the  new 
Welland  canal,  which  then  reached  the  Niagara  river  at  Chip- 
pawa.  Canadian  ships  commonly  used  the  ship  lock  at  Black 
Rock  to  get  into  the  lake.  Immigrants  reached  Buffalo  by 
the  Montreal  route.  Thus  cholera  was  brought  to  Buffalo’s 
door,  and  by  the  end  of  June  the  first  victims  in  this  city 
were  reported. 

The  aldermen  created  a  board  of  health  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  that  the  emergency  required.  The  members 
were  Roswell  W.  Haskins,  Joseph  Clary  and  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
with  the  Mayor  presiding  ex  officio.  Dr.  John  E.  Marshall 
was  made  health  physician,  and  Dyer  Tillinghast  was  clerk. 
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All  lake  vessels,  canal  boats,  stages  and  private  vehicles 
were  stopped  outside  the  city.  A  hospital  was  improvised  in 
the  McHose  House,  built  for  a  tavern,  which  stood  between 
Niagara  and  Prospect  streets.  The  scourge  struck  the  brave 
and  prudent  as  well  as  the  timid  and  heedless.  Nurses  died. 
Attendants  died.  Patients  died. 

Already  Buffalo  had  a  slum  down  across  the  creek  and  up 
the  flats  and  along  the  canal.  From  the  shacks  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  victims  came  by  scores.  The  disease,  however,  was  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Some  of  those  in  the  highest  walks  of 
life  were  stricken. 

Many  people  packed  their  trunks  and  fled  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Those  who  stayed  behind  cut  down  their  allowances 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  since  these  foods  were  supposed  to 
contribute  to  the  malady,  and  few  drank  water  without  some 
alcoholic  mixture.  “French  brandy,”  so  called,  was  the 
favorite  prophylactic.  The  habitual  tipplers  “held  a  pro¬ 
longed  saturnalia  of  bibulous  indulgence.” 

One  noteworthy  exception  was  Roswell  W.  Haskins.  He 
was  a  rigid  abstainer  on  principle,  and  he  adhered  to  his 
rule.  Like  the  other  health  commissioners,  he  exposed  him¬ 
self  constantly.  He  would  carry  cholera-stricken  beggars 
from  their  hovels,  using  his  own  back  in  place  of  a  stretcher, 
yet  he  never  contracted  the  disease. 

A  hero  of  the  epidemic  was  Loring  Pierce,  sexton  of  St. 
Paul’s,  undertaker,  nurse,  orderly,  factotum  and  court  crier. 
His  assistant  in  handling  the  dead  was  “Black  Tony,”  other 
names  unknown.  Happily  both  survived  their  experiences. 
The  burials  generally  were  at  night  and  unattended. 

It  was  in  this  season  of  epidemic  that  the  United  States 
government  found  need  to  send  a  military  reenforcement  to 
the  West  for  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Our  old  friend  of  the 
days  of  1814,  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Scott,  again  came  to  Buffalo 
to  take  command  of  the  expedition,  which  sailed  from  this 
port.  Four  steamers  were  chartered  here  and  loaded  with 
troops  and  supplies.  They  had  not  reached  Detroit  before 
cholera  broke  out  on  these  ships.  On  one  discipline  broke 
down  completely.  Most  of  the  men  escaped  to  the  shore  and 
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died  miserably  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Scott  kept  control 
of  those  under  his  eye,  but  there  were  88  deaths  by  the  time 
the  troops  were  landed  at  Chicago  or  within  a  few  days 
thereafter. 

In  Buffalo  vital  statistics  were  not  kept  very  carefully 
then,  but  there  is  a  record  of  184  cases  and  80  deaths  during 
July  and  August  alone.  The  scourge  did  not  end  till  frost 
came.  The  following  year  it  recurred,  but  was  not  so  viru¬ 
lent.  The  most  conspicuous  victim  that  year  was  Major  A. 
Andrews,  who  had  just  completed  a  term  as  Mayor. 

These  two  years  were  a  time  of  trial  such  as  was  exceeded 
only  by  the  strain  of  war  and  invasion.  Just  such  scenes  of 
horror  and  of  heroism  as  the  mind,  trained  by  literature, 
commonly  associates  with  famous  plagues  in  London  or  New 
Orleans  were  enacted  here  in  Buffalo,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 

FIRST  RAILROADS 

Buffalo  had  a  tramway,  or  horse  railroad,  in  operation 
before  the  close  of  1833.  This  was  very  nearly  keeping  pace 
with  New  York  City,  which  built  its  first  street  railway  only 
in  1831.  The  enterprise  is  especially  interesting,  in  view  of 
the  rival-village  fight  which  preceded  it,  because  this  rail¬ 
road  connected  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock.  It  started  in  front 
of  the  United  States  hotel,  then  new,  at  Pearl  street  and  the 
Terrace,  and  ran  to  Ferry  street,  following  a  line  which 
antedated  most  of  the  present  streets  in  the  locality. 

There  was  one  car  for  stormy  and  one  for  fair  weather, 
but  the  protected  car  was  enclosed  only  by  curtains,  for  which 
the  fastenings  usually  were  torn  out.  The  seats  were  planed 
boards  with  straight  backs.  The  car  would  carry  about 
twenty  persons.  It  ordinarily  was  drawn  by  one  horse, 
though  a  second  was  hitched  on  tandem  for  heavy  traffic.  Its 
special  patronage  came  from  immigrants  who  were  going  to 
Canada  by  way  of  the  horse  ferry  from  Black  Rock.  While 
a  car  began  running  over  a  part  of  the  route  in  1833,  the  road 
was  not  completed  until  the  following  year. 

This  improved  communication  between  Buffalo  and  Black 
Rock  appears  to  have  stimulated  the  reconciliation  of  the 
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two  communities.  At  a  dinner  in  November,  1833,  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  launching  of  a  new  steamboat,  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin 
gave  this  toast : 

“Buffalo  and  Black  Rock — one  and  indivisible;  may  their 
citizens  continue  to  be  united  in  enterprise  and  deeds  of 
benevolence  as  long  as  Lake  Erie  bears  a  wave.” 

That  sentiment  may  be  said  to  have  expressed  the  spirit 
of  the  two  centers  ever  since. 

Agitation  for  a  steam  railroad  began  here  about  as  soon 
as  the  news  was  received  that  one  had  been  started  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  That  first  completed  railroad  in 
New  York  ran  between  Albany  and  Schenectady  and  began 
operation  in  October,  1831.  On  September  6th  of  that  year, 
a  railroad  meeting  was  held  in  Buffalo  at  which  resolutions 
were  adopted  proposing  co-operation  with  other  parts  of  the 
State  in  constructing  the  various  links  which  should  provide 
a  connected  steam  railroad  between  Buffalo  and  the  Hudson 
river.  A  committee  headed  by  Samuel  Wilkeson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  further  the  project,  but  there  were  no  immediate 
results. 

In  1835  construction  work  was  begun  on  the  Buffalo  & 
Niagara  Falls  railroad  to  operate  by  steam.  This  was  an¬ 
other  enterprise  of  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  company.  Col.  William  A.  Bird  was  vice 
president  and  George  P.  Stevenson  was  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  It  was  one  of  the  pioneer  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  Not  more  than  six  or- eight  similar  short  lines  can 
claim  precedence  over  it.  The  method  of  construction  was 
the  same  as  for  the  Black  Rock  horse  railroad.  Two  parallel 
lines  of  wooden  stringers,  six  inches  square,  were  spiked  to 
the  cross  ties,  and  on  each  stringer  was  laid  a  flat  bar  of  iron, 
called  the  strap  rail,  as  a  surface  for  the  car  wheels  to  run  on. 

The  first  locomotive  on  this  road — the  first  ever  seen  in 
Buffalo — ran  from  Black  Rock  to  Tonawanda  on  August  26, 
1836.  It  was  named  the  Little  Buffalo.  The  second  loco¬ 
motive  placed  in  service  was  called  the  Niagara.  Construc¬ 
tion  at  Niagara  Falls  was  begun  about  the  same  time.  Until 
the  line  was  completed,  a  steamboat  supplied  service  for  the 
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gap  between  Black  Rock  and  Schlosser.  The  first  cars  were 
small  four-wheel  coaches,  holding  16  or  24  persons,  and  were 
divided  into  two  or  three  compartments,  with  crosswise  seats. 
The  Buffalo  terminus  was  at  Pearl  street  and  the  Terrace. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  railroad  was  started,  con¬ 
struction  of  a  line  was  begun  by  the  Lockport  &  Niagara 
Falls  Company.  It  connected  the  two  villages  which  gave 
their  names  to  the  company,  and  a  branch  extended  down  the 
mountain  ridge  to  Lewiston. 

BOOM  AND  COLLAPSE 

The  increase  in  population  and  property  values  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  completion  of  the  harbor 
and  the  canal  was  legitimate,  but  national  as  well  as  local 
conditions  combined  to  substitute  mere  speculation  for  health¬ 
ful  development. 

The  national  conditions  resulted  from  President  Jackson’s 
attack  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  of 
December  4,  1832,  and  his  withdrawal  of  government  de¬ 
posits  from  that  institution.  The  State  banks  then  became 
the  only  available  receptacles  for  public  funds,  and  they  had 
the  power  of  issuing  notes  to  a  much  more  dangerous  extent 
than  ever  had  been  permitted  to  the  United  States  bank.  The 
general  effect  is  summarized  in  Alexander  Johnston’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Political  History,  as  follows : 

For  many  months  the  State  banks  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  a  race  for  the  production  of  fictitious  wealth, 
which  deluged  the  country  with  paper  money,  raised  the 
nominal  value  of  all  property  far  beyond  the  real  value 
and  increased  the  sale  of  public  lands  from  $5,000,000 
in  1834  to  $24,000,000  in  1836. 

This  period  of  inflated  money  found  a  Napoleon  of  busi¬ 
ness  already  established  in  Buffalo  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  Benjamin  Rathbun  had  come  here  from  San¬ 
dusky,  O.,  in  1821,  and  for  some  twelve  years  thereafter  he 
kept  the  Eagle  tavern,  also  called  the  Rathbun  hotel,  on  the 
west  side  of  Main  street  a  little  south  of  Court,  managing  it 
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with  great  enterprise  and  ability.  About  1833  he  sold  this 
property  and  engaged  in  the  building  business.  The  expan¬ 
sion  of  his  activities  during  the  next  three  years  was  dazzling. 
He  concentrated  most  of  the  building  of  the  town  in  his 
hands.  His  plans  were  adapted  to  the  Buffalo  which  his 
vision  foresaw  and  were  pursued  with  the  energy  of  one 
whose  definition  of  “future”  is  “now.”  Adjoining  the  Eagle 
tavern  he  placed  the  great  American  hotel,  five  stories  high, 
built  of  cut  grey  stone,  a  magnificent  structure  for  a  small 
inland  city.  This  became  the  property  of  Col.  Alanson 
Palmer,  whose  conceptions  were  hardly  less  daring  than  those 
of  Rathbun  himself. 

The  energetic  contractor  built  the  Webster  block,  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  street  north  of  Perry,  consisting  of  seven¬ 
teen  stores,  and  the  entire  work  was  completed  within  90 
days.  A  fine  block  of  four-story  buildings  was  erected  on 
Main  street  between  South  Division  and  North  Division. 
They  hardly  were  finished  when  Rathbun  began  to  tear  them 
down  in  pursuance  of  a  still  grander  idea.  The  site  appealed 
to  him  as  the  proper  location  for  the  “Buffalo  Exchange,” 
and  he  designed  a  splendid  structure  with  a  columned  front 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  block  and  a  dome  that  was 
to  reach  230  feet  into  the  air.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Main 
street,  he  projected  a  Perry  monument,  which  was  to  be  of 
white  marble  100  feet  high.  He  bought  stage  lines  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  local  omnibus  transportation.  He  opened 
stone  quarries  and  brickyards.  He  built  an  entire  street  of 
three-story  work  shops,  running  from  the  Terrace  to  the 
canal. 

By  1836  Rathbun  had  no  less  than  2,500  workmen  in  his 
employ.  He  opened  a  bank  and  the  unsecured  notes  issued 
therefrom  passed  current  like  other  money  of  the  day.  He 
projected  another  bank  in  Fort  Erie,  where  he  purposed  to 
extend  his  activities,  drawing  capital  from  Montreal  as  well 
as  New  York.  He  branched  into  Niagara  Falls. 

Of  course,  no  such  gigantic  operations  could  have  been 
carried  on  by  a  single  man  if  the  whole  town  had  not  shared 
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the  spirit  which  inspired  them.  Guy  H.  Salisbury  afterward 
wrote : 

So  far  as  the  records  show,  there  were  some  12,000 
deeds,  mostly  for  city  property,  recorded  during  the 
period  spoken  of,  being  about  3,000  more  than  had  been 
made  in  the  entire  county  since  its  organization,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  previous.  If  we  assume  that  there  were 
as  many  transfers  by  contract  as  by  deed — and  the  esti¬ 
mate  would  be  below  the  mark — we  have  an  aggregate 
number  of  conveyances  reaching  to  nearly  25,000.  The 
entire  amount  of  these  purchases  could  have  been  little 
less  than  $25,000,000.  .  .  .  Men  bought  and  built  as  if 
the  reckoning  day  would  never  come.  The  buildings 
erected  in  this  city  during  ’35  and  ’36  were  estimated  at 
the  time  to  have  cost  $2,830,000.  Some  of  them  were 
palace-like  mansions. 

Usurers  and  note-shavers  and  street  brokers  operated 
with  great  profit  on  the  most  slender  capital.  Merchants  at 
that  time  were  accustomed  to  help  one  another  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  called  “shinning.”  The  fixed  formula  used  by  the  man 
needing  money  was :  “Anything  over  today?”  The  neighbor 
whose  trade  had  left  him  some  surplus  cash  always  loaned 
on  such  requests,  for  these  were  debts  of  honor.  In  the  boom 
days  Benjamin  Rathbun  sometimes  would  send  out  his  entire 
force  of  clerks  on  shinning  expeditions  and  gather  all  the 

monev  on  Main  street. 

*/  , 

Everybody  had  confidence  in  himself,  in  his  neighbor,  in 
the  town  and,  most  of  all,  in  Rathbun. 

Rathbun  apparently  appreciated  the  advantage  which  the 
note-issuing  powers  of  State  banks  gave  in  financing  such 
enterprises  as  his.  He  bought  a  bank  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
another  in  Granville,  O.  He  may  have  been  in  a  fair  way  to 
develop  his  system  to  the  point  where  he  could  issue  all  the 
money  he  needed,  avoiding  the  annoyance  of  borrowing  and 
the  expense  of  discounts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  did  get  past  the  necessity  of 
making  heavy  loans  from  other  bankers,  but  he  always  had 
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plenty  of  good  indorsers  and  he  was  scrupulous  about  pay¬ 
ing  or  renewing  notes  a  day  or  two  before  they  fell  due.  One 
day  in  the  summer  of  1836,  two  Buffalo  bankers,  rather  by 
chance  than  from  suspicion,  showed  each  other  some  of  their 
Rathbun  notes.  Each  found  that  his  name  had  been  forged 
as  indorser  of  a  note  given  to  the  other. 

The  secret  was  out  then.  Rathbun  papers,  with  forged 
indorsements,  soon  began  to  come  to  light  everywhere.  Notes 
were  protested  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.  The  old  United  States 
bank,  then  operating  under  a  Pennsylvania  charter  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  caught  for  $50,000  through  its  confidence  in 
forged  indorsements  of  prominent  Buffalo  and  Erie  men. 
The  estimate  of  the  amount  of  forged  paper  in  circulation 
was  more  than  $1,500,000,  and  this  was  less  than  a  third  of 
the  amount  that  had  been  put  out. 

Nevertheless,  it  appeared  that  Benjamin  Rathbun  him¬ 
self  committed  none  of  the  forgeries,  and  he  claimed  that 
until  near  the  exposure  he  did  not  know  about  them.  He  had 
placed  the  management  of  his  finances  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  Lyman  Rathbun.  Most  conspicuous  among 
his  clerks  were  two  nephews,  Rathbun  Allen  and  Lyman 
Rathbun  Howlet.  The  last  named  was  a  Virginia  lad,  about 
fifteen  years  old,  and  was  the  envy  of  all  the  boys  in  Buffalo. 
He  was  a  handsome  little  fellow,  dressed  smartly,  rode  a 
fine  pony  and  moved  about  town  among  the  banks  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses  with  an  air  of  importance,  which  had  more  justi¬ 
fication  than  any  one  realized.  This  youth  was  Buffalo’s  Jim 
the  Penman.  According  to  the  confessions,  he  had  extraor¬ 
dinary  skill  in  imitating  other  persons’  handwriting.  He 
appears,  in  fact,  to  have  forged  the  well-known  signatures  of 
all  the  biggest  business  men  in  town  and  of  many  associated 
capitalists  in  neighboring  towns.  Six  or  seven  such  names 
as  Ebenezer  Johnson,  Albert  H.  Tracy,  Joseph  Clary,  Hiram 
Pratt  and  Thomas  C.  Love  were  forged  to  a  single  paper. 
Notes  thus  indorsed  were  passed  without  question  all  over 
the  country. 

When  discovery  came,  Lyman  Rathbun’s  first  care  was 
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to  send  young  Howlet  out  of  the  United  States.  No  further 
trace  of  him  ever  was  found.  Rathbun  Allen  was  in  Ohio  at 
the  time  of  the  exposures,  and  a  warning  was  sent  to  him, 
though  eventually  he  was  arrested,  brought  back  and  gave 
State’s  evidence.  Lyman  Rathbun  was  arrested,  but  he  broke 
jail  and  fled  to  Texas — the  usual  refuge  of  such  fugitives  in 
that  day.  Buffalo  never  saw  him  again. 

Benjamin  Rathbun  stayed  and  faced  the  music.  He  as¬ 
signed  all  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  town 
really  sympathized  with  him.  It  was  as  loath  as  Rathbun 
himself  to  give  up  the  bright  dreams  for  Buffalo  which  he 
had  cherished.  He  was  arrested  and  released  on  $60,000 
bail,  but  his  operations  had  extended  too  far  outside  Buffalo 
to  leave  him  to  local  generosity  alone.  He  was  re-arrested 
promptly  for  a  forgery  committed  in  Genesee  county  and  was 
brought  to  trial  in  Batavia  in  March,  1837.  The  jury  dis¬ 
agreed.  The  second  trial  did  not  occur  till  September,  1838. 
This  time  the  fallen  financier  was  convicted  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years  in  Auburn  prison.  Applications  for  par¬ 
don  were  made  very  soon.  Denied  at  first  by  Gov.  Seward, 
pardon  finally  was  granted  in  1842,  only  a  few  days  before 
the  prisoner’s  term  would  have  expired. 

Rathbun,  on  being  released,  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
again  became  a  successful  hotel  keeper,  but  Buffalo  saw  him 
no  more. 

The  Rathbun  boom  was  the  Mississippi  bubble  of  local  his¬ 
tory.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Rathbun  was  a  dupe 
of  the  money  inflation  that  was  nation-wide.  He  hastened 
somewhat  the  collapse  here,  but  it  must  have  come  anyway, 
as  it  did  everywhere  else. 

The  assignees  who  were  named  to  take  charge  of  the 
bankrupt’s  affairs  were  Hiram  Pratt,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Joseph 
Clary,  Thomas  C.  Love  and  Millard  Fillmore.  Mr.  Clary  and 
Mr.  Fillmore  were  law  partners.  The  real  estate  was  valued 
at  $2,237,150  and  the  personal  property  at  $854,500,  though 
it  actually  realized  only  $115,000.  The  most  obdurate  cred¬ 
itors  were  the  2,500  workmen.  They  wanted  their  pay  and 
threatened  riot  and  pillage  if  they  did  not  get  it.  The  as- 
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signees  advanced  these  men  their  money,  believing  that  the 
assets  would  cover  this  legal  preference,  but  there  proved  to 
be  only  enough  to  pay  50  cents  on  the  dollar  to  preferred 
creditors. 

The  situation  would  not  have  been  so  bad  locally  if  all 
the  indorsements  on  Rathbun’s  paper  had  been  forged,  but  a 
large  part  of  them  were  genuine,  and  for  these,  of  course, 
the  signers  were  responsible.  Besides,  the  speculative  craze 
had  not  been  concentrated  in  the  operations  of  Rathbun  or 
limited  to  Buffalo.  The  development  of  new  lake  ports,  where 
the  rise  in  values  might  repeat  the  experience  of  Buffalo,  had 
been  particularly  attractive.  Van  Buren,  Dunkirk,  Irving, 
Erie,  and  several  more  distant  points  drew  the  money  of 
investors  who  had  made  a  turn-over  here.  Most  of  Black 
Rock  was  held  by  a  Buffalo  company,  which  made  a  fine  profit 
until  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  dollar. 

That  began  to  happen  in  July,  1836,  just  when  Rathbun 
was  explaining  to  the  first  of  his  disillusioned  friends  how 
their  names  came  to  be  on  his  notes  without  their  consent. 
The  successive  steps  were : 

President  Jackson’s  order  that  only  specie  be  taken  in 
payment  for  public  lands; 

Redistribution  of  government  deposits  to  support  weak 
banks,  which  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  specie ; 

Calling  of  loans  by  banks  thus  depleted  in  order  to  make 
good  their  resources; 

Demand  on  the  banks  for  the  repayment  of  government 
deposits  in  order  to  distribute  the  surplus  funds  to  the  States ; 

Progressive  nation-wide  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  banks. 

This  last  stage  was  not  reached  until  May,  1837.  The 
presidential  election  then  was  past,  and  Van  Buren  had  been 
inaugurated. 

The  local  effect  of  the  worst  panic  which  the  United  States 
had  known  up  to  that  time  was  described  by  Guy  H.  Salisbury 
in  this  impressive  sentence :  “We  tumbled  from  the  zenith  to 
the  nadir — and  it  was  a  nine  days’  fall.” 

Mr.  Salisbury  tells  of  land  which  was  bought  for  $125  a 
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foot  that  could  not  be  sold  for  $25;  unimproved  lots  valued 
at  $60  a  foot  which  a  dozen  years  later  sold  for  $7 ;  a  near¬ 
millionaire  who  brought  up  in  the  poorhouse.  The  chronicler 
knew  of  one  parcel  of  land  that  was  bought  in  1835  for  $500 
an  acre,  sold  and  re-sold  within  a  year  at  the  rate  of  $10,000 
an  acre  and  twenty  years  later  was  valued  at  $18  an  acre. 
This  was  in  the  Buffalo  area.  Of  outside  developments  into 
which  Buffalo  capital  had  been  drawn,  Mr.  Salisbury  writes : 
“The  harvest  of  golden  grain  once  more  waved  where  that  of 
golden  gain  was  sowed  in  promise.” 

Samuel  M.  Welch  thus  pictures  the  ruin : 

The  borrowed  values  of  property  of  that  time,  which 
were  fabulous,  rampant  and  absurd,  had  collapsed ; 
prices  receded  fearfully;  indeed,  real  estate  had  no  sub¬ 
stantial  current  or  cash  value.  It  had  sunk  down  stag¬ 
nant;  the  residuum  was  widespread  ruin  and  bankrupt 
estates;  merchants  and  manufacturers  failed  in  scores. 
All  banks  of  this  and  other  States  were  more  than 
doubted;  all  confidence  in  them  and  in  personal  credit 
was  lost.  The  auctioneer’s  hammer  was  heard  from  door 
to  door.  All  building  enterprise  had  ceased;  laborers, 
mechanics  and  other  citizens  were  idle,  daily  becoming 
poorer. 

Workmen  and  farmers  were  paid  in  products.  Local 
shinplasters — mere  promises  to  pay — took  the  place  of 
money.  “The  people  were  all  poor  alike,  dependent  upon  each 
other.” 

Authorities — Fifty  Years  Ago,  James  Sheldon,  Vol.  II,  B.  H.  S. 
P. ;  The  Postal  Service,  N.  K.  Hall  and  Thomas  Blossom,  Vol.  IV, 
B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Autobiography  of  Thurlow  Weed;  Recollections  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  Samuel  M.  Welch ;  Millard  Fillmore’s  Autobiography,  Vol.  X, 
B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Founding  of  the  City  of  Ararat,  Lewis  F.  Alien,  Vol.  I, 
B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Ghetto  Tragedies,  I.  Zangwill ;  History  of  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  by  an  Officer  of  the  Late  Army ;  Public  Service  of  Oliver 
Forward,  James  Sheldon,  Vol.  I,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Orlando  Allen  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Bryant,  Vol.  I,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  Vol.  II,  p.  879  and  p.  1176;  Trial  and  Execution  of  the  Three 
Thayers.  Nathaniel  W.  Wilgus,  Vol.  I,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Life,  Trial,  etc., 
of  the  Three  Thayers  (pamphlet)  ;  Buffalo  in  1825,  S.  Ball,  Vol.  I, 
B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Buffalo  Directory  of  1832;  History  of  Buffalo  Harbor, 
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Symons,  Vol.  V,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  William  L.  Stone  in  Memoir  of  DeWitt 
Clinton  by  David  Hosack,  p.  430;  Political  History  of  New  York, 
Alexander;  Adventures  of  Elijah  D.  Efner,  Vol.  IV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Buf¬ 
falo  Republican,  May  to  November,  1828;  Buffalo  Journal,  May  30, 
1832  (first  Buffalo  city  election)  ;  December  26,  1832  (mass  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Charter  of  1832 ;  Buffalo’s  First  Mayor,  F.  M.  Inglehart,  Vol. 
IV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  History  of  Erie  County,  H.  Perry  Smith ;  The  Cholera 
in  Buffalo  in  1832,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Vol.  IV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  History  of 
Buffalo  Health  Department,  Edmund  A.  Mackey,  M.  D.,  Sanitary 
Bulletin,  October-November,  1929;  Roswell  Willson  Haskins  by  L.  G. 
Sellstedt,  Vol.  IV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Cholera  Visitation  of  1832,  Capt. 
Augustus  Walker,  Vol.  V,  B.  H.  S.  P.;  Memoirs  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott; 
History  of  Buffalo,  Larned ;  Landmarks  of  Niagara  County,  Pool ; 
American  Political  History,  Alexander  Johnston;  Sketch  of  Joseph 
Clary  by  Millard  Fillmore,  Vol.  XI,  B.  H.  S.  P.;  The  Speculative 
Craze  of  ’36,  Guy  H.  Salisbury,  Vol.  IV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  The  Case  of 
Benjamin  Rathbun,  Vol.  XVII,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Autobiography  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Seward;  The  Middle  Period,  John  W.  Burgess;  The  Jack¬ 
sonian  Epoch,  Charles  H.  Peck. 
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BORDER  AND  OTHER  INCIDENTS 

The  Niagara  Frontier  was  very  near  to  becoming  the 
scene  of  another  war  in  1837.  The  period,  also,  marked  the 
appearance  of  epoch-making  inventions.  Railroads,  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  the  grain  elevator  transformed  industry,  and  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  Buffalo  Creek  reservation 
opened  a  great  area  to  development. 

THE  CANADIAN  REBELLION 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  distressful  year  1837  that 
an  uprising  of  a  portion  of  the  Canadian  population  against 
the  British  government  and  the  dominant  loyalist  party  made 
Buffalo  for  a  time  the  center  of  events  that  recalled  the  days 
of  1812-14.  The  insurrection  was  proclaimed  in  Upper 
Canada  (Ontario)  on  November  25,  1837,  by  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  came  to  Canada  in 
1820  and  began  his  political  career  at  Queenston. 

Buffalo  sympathizers  with  the  Canadians  held  a  mass 
meeting  on  December  5th  and  appointed  a  committee  to  call 
future  meetings  and  “adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  called 
for  by  public  opinion.”  A  day  or  two  later  a  letter  came 
to  the  Buffalo  newspapers  from  Mackenzie,  stating  that  the 
purpose  of  his  revolt  was  independence  and  asking  such  aid 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  might  see  fit  to  give  him. 

On  December  7,  1837,  however,  Mackenzie’s  force  was 
defeated  by  Canadian  militia  in  the  outskirts  of  Toronto. 
An  adventurous  flight  brought  the  insurgent  chief,  on  the 
morning  of  December  11th,  to  the  house  of  Samuel  McAfee  on 
the  Canadian  bank  of  the  Niagara,  opposite  the  head  of  Grand 
island.  Here  the  fugitive  was  furnished  a  boat,  and  he  rowed 
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to  the  island  while  a  troop  of  dragoons  from  Fort  Erie  oblig¬ 
ingly  looked  the  other  way.  Mackenzie  went  directly  to  the 
house  of  Col.  Cyrenius  Chapin,  who  evidently  saw  in  these 
insurgents  the  political  heirs  of  the  Canadian  Volunteers  who 
had  helped  to  defend  Buffalo  in  1813. 

Another  mass  meeting  had  been  appointed  for  that  even¬ 
ing.  Great  was  the  excitement  when  Col.  Chapin,  having 
gained  the  floor,  announced  that  he  had  in  his  house  at  that 
moment  men  on  whose  heads  a  price  had  been  set  and  whom 
he  was  bound  to  protect.  Voices  asked  who  they  were,  and 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  burst  forth  when  he  pronounced  the 
name  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 

Dr.  Chapin,  though  he  declared  that  he  would  protect  with 
his  own  life  those  who  had  thrown  themselves  on  his  hospi¬ 
tality,  asked  for  a  guard  of  six  young  men,  lest  anybody 
should  be  induced  by  the  offer  of  $4,000  reward  to  attempt 
the  delivery  of  Mackenzie  to  the  British  authorities.  The 
next  night  Mackenzie  himself  appeared  at  the  theater  and 
addressed  the  crowd.  He  compared  the  Canadian  revolt  to 
the  American  Revolution  and  asked  for  volunteers,  arms  and 
munitions.  Thomas  Jefferson  Sutherland  led  the  volunteer¬ 
ing,  and  97  young  men  put  down  their  names  as  pledging  to 
assist  the  Canadian  insurgents.  The  tri-colored  flag  with 
twin  stars,  signifying  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada, 
was  flown  from  the  Eagle  tavern.  The  city  and  countryside 
were  scoured  in  search  of  guns.  The  usual  phrase  was  that 
the  weapons  were  to  be  borrowed  for  a  “deer  hunt”  or  an 
“exploring  expedition.”  The  principal  supply  of  arms,  how¬ 
ever,  was  obtained  by  seizing  200  stands  and  two  fieldpieces 
which  were  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  and  belonged  to  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Having  thus  equipped  themselves,  the  volunteers  marched 
away  to  establish  a  camp  on  Navy  island.  Great  was  the 
disappointment  of  Mackenzie,  however,  to  find  that,  instead 
of  the  250  recruits  whom  enthusiasm  had  promised,  the  army 
which  actually  mustered  on  December  13,  1837,  to  defy  the 
British  Empire  numbered  only  24  men. 

Navy  island,  being  Canadian  territory,  afforded  a  suit- 
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able  base  for  an  insurrection  which  already  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  Canada.  The  island  was  ele¬ 
vated  for  the  moment  to  the  pretensions  of  an  independent 
state  by  the  organization  there  of  a  provisional  government 
with  Mackenzie  as  president. 

Meanwhile,  in  Buffalo  on  December  12th  a  committee  of 
thirteen  was  organized,  with  Dr.  Ebenezer  Johnson  at  its 
head.  Its  declared  purpose  was  to  protect  American  neutral¬ 
ity.  On  account  of  rumors  that  a  Canadian  force  was  form¬ 
ing  to  attack  this  city,  plans  were  made  to  raise  a  city  guard. 

The  chief  military  command  on  Navy  island  was  given 
to  Rensselaer  Van  Rensselaer,  a  son  of  Col.  Solomon  Van 
Rensselaer  of  Albany,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Queenston  Heights. 
Abattis  and  earthworks  were  constructed  for  defense  and 
revolutionary  proclamations  were  issued.  Within  two  weeks 
the  number  of  recruits  had  increased  to  about  200,  most  of 
whom  were  Canadians. 

For  purposes  of  communication  and  to  obtain  supplies,  a 
steamer  of  46  tons’  capacity  was  obtained  from  Buffalo.  It 
was  named  the  Caroline  and  was  owned  by  William  Wells. 
Nominally  the  boat  was  to  carry  on  a  private  speculation  by 
her  owner,  but  security  for  her  was  given  by  seventeen  Buf¬ 
falo  men.  The  Caroline  left  Buffalo  on  December  29th  and 
during  that  day  made  three  trips  between  the  main  shore  and 
Navy  island,  tying  up  in  the  evening  at  Schlosser.  That 
night  a  force  of  Canadian  volunteers,  under  Capt.  Andrew 
Drew  of  the  Royal  Navy,  rowed  across  the  river  from  Chip- 
pawa,  boarded  the  steamer,  fired  her  and  sent  her  over  the 
falls.  At  least  one  man  was  killed — shot  after  he  had  reached 
the  dock.  Several  wounded  men  got  ashore.  It  was  believed 
at  the  time  that  some  poor  fellows  went  over  the  falls  in  the 
burning  ship. 

The  affair  aroused  the  strongest  emotions  in  both  of  the 
nations  concerned,  and  the  Niagara  Frontier  was  at  the  very 
apex  of  the  excitement.  Within  the  next  two  weeks  the 
volunteers  at  Navy  island  increased  to  600  men,  who  now 
were  mostly  Americans.  There  was  considerable  firing  be¬ 
tween  the  island  and  the  Canadian  shore,  but  few  casualties 
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resulted.  On  January  14,  1838,  a  decision  was  reached  that 
the  place  should  be  evacuated.  The  pseudo-soldiers  returned 
to  the  mainland  without  molestation  and  dispersed.  Macken¬ 
zie  was  arrested  by  a  United  States  marshal,  but  was  released 
at  once  on  bail. 

The  movement  of  British  troops  and  Canadian  militia 
toward  the  border  caused  great  anxiety  in  Buffalo  as  the 
war  threats  became  more  menacing.  Gen.  Scott  says  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  city  “might  be  seized,  perhaps 
sacked.”  The  47th  brigade  of  militia,  all  Erie-county  men, 
was  called  out;  also  an  artillery  brigade.  On  December  30th, 
the  day  after  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  a  volunteer  corps 
was  organized  under  Capt.  James  McKay.  Dr.  Josiah  Trow¬ 
bridge  had  resigned  as  Mayor  the  preceding  week,  but  Pierre 
A.  Barker,  as  acting  Mayor,  accepted  the  company  as  the 
City  Guard.  The  Steuben  Guard  under  Capt.  George 
Zahn  and  the  Lafayette  Guard  under  Dr.  Dellenburgh  were 
also  organized  at  this  time  by  the  German  elements  in  Buf¬ 
falo’s  population. 

The  situation  brought  a  renewal  of  Buffalo’s  acquaintance 
with  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Scott.  He  was  ordered  here  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  the  Caroline  affair  reached  Washington.  He 
persuaded  Gov.  Marcy  to  come  to  Buffalo  with  him,  as  it  was 
desirable  to  exert  all  possible  influence  to  calm  the  people,  but 
the  General  brought  no  troops.  The  regulars  were  all  in 
Florida  or  on  the  Western  frontiers. 

The  critical  moment  came  on  January  16,  1838.  The 
insurgents  had  taken  measures  to  replace  the  Caroline  with 
another  Buffalo  boat,  called  the  Barcelona.  Scott  outbid 
them,  hired  the  boat  for  the  United  States  government  and 
ordered  her  back  to  Buffalo.  Three  British  armed  vessels, 
supported  by  shore  batteries,  lay  in  wait  for  her  near  the  head 
of  Grand  island.  Scott  had  sent  a  note  to  the  British  officers, 
stating  his  intention  both  to  prevent  violation  of  American 
neutrality  and  to  arrest  the  insurgent  leaders.  He  gave 
warning  that  the  discharge  of  any  shot  or  shell  into  American 
waters  would  be  considered  a  serious  act.  It  was  uncertain 
what  the  British  would  do.  The  General  and  Gov.  Marcy 
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stood  on  the  Black  Rock  pier  on  that  morning  of  January 
16th,  watching  anxiously  as  the  Barcelona  came  up  the  chan¬ 
nel  on  the  American  side  of  Grand  island.  Cannon  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  were  pointed  and  matches  were  lighted. 
Nervous  crowds  lined  the  shores.  The  question  of  war  or 
peace  hung  on  the  moment. 

Happily,  calm  judgment  triumphed.  The  Barcelona  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  being  fired  on.  The  matches  that 
had  been  held  ready  to  light  the  cannon  were  extinguished, 
and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  continued  their 
peaceful  relations. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  insurgents  from  Navy  island  did 
not  stop  the  sympathetic  agitation  in  the  United  States.  Cit¬ 
izens  all  along  the  border  from  Chautauqua  to  St.  Lawrence 
county  enrolled  themselves  in  what  was  called  the  “Patriot 
army.”  The  leader  in  this  movement  was  Preston  King  of 
Ogdensburg,  afterward  a  United  States  Senator,  and  it  was 
said  that  Gen.  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  was  to  take  the  chief 
command  for  which  his  son  had  not  shown  conspicuous 
qualifications. 

Only  the  year  before  there  had  been  recruiting  meetings 
in  Buffalo  to  aid  Gen.  Sam  Houston  in  winning  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Texas  from  Mexico.  This  example  was  to  many 
an  inspiration  for  a  similar  enterprise  in  the  North  with 
Canada  as  the  objective.  The  movement  soon  merged  into  a 
formidable  secret  society,  called  Hunter  lodges,  after  a 
Canadian  refugee  named  Hunter,  who  originated  them. 
The  membership  of  the  oath-bound  organizations  was  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  200,000.  The  Buffalo  lodge  was  one  of 
the  most  important. 

Gen.  Scott  says  that  the  infection  extended  to  a  depth 
of  40  to  60  miles  into  the  United  States.  This  able  soldier 
became  suddenly  an  orator  and  a  diplomat.  He  traveled 
back  and  forth  along  the  border  all  the  way  from  Detroit  to 
Vermont.  “In  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  peacemaker,” 
says  his  biographer,  Mansfield,  “he  addressed,  on  a  line  of 
800  miles,  immense  gatherings  of  citizens,  principally  organ- 
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ized  sympathizers,  who  had  arms  in  their  hands.”  A  fre¬ 
quent  conclusion  of  his  speeches  ran  like  this: 

I  stand  before  you  without  troops  and  without  arms, 
save  the  blade  by  my  side.  I  am,  therefore,  within  your 
power.  Some  of  you  have  known  me  in  other  scenes,  and 
all  of  you  know  that  I  am  ready  to  do  what  my  country 
and  what  my  duty  demand.  I  tell  you,  then,  except  it 
be  over  my  body,  you  shall  not  pass  this  line — you  shall 
not  embark. 

There  were  several  more  abortive  attempts  to  invade 
Canada  in  1838-39,  but  no  movement  of  a  very  serious  char¬ 
acter  proceeded  from  Buffalo. 

The  trial  of  Mackenzie  was  held  in  Rochester  in  June, 
1839,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  in  jail. 

POINSETT  BARRACKS  AND  FORT  PORTER 

The  border  troubles  had  the  effect  of  establishing  in  Buf¬ 
falo  a  regular  post  of  the  United  States  army.  It  was 
located  on  the  tract  bounded  by  Allen,  Delaware,  North  and 
Main  streets.  The  entire  center  of  the  square  was  a  parade 
ground,  with  a  roadway  running  around  it,  and  a  noble  flag¬ 
pole  in  front  of  the  headquarters  building.  Officers’  quar¬ 
ters  occupied  the  Delaware  and  part  of  the  Alien-street  front. 
Company  quarters  stretched  along  Allen  street  and  North 
street.  The  latter  highway  became  about  this  time  the 
“Lovers’  lane”  of  the  town.  The  sally  port  of  the  garrison 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  block  on  Main  street.  The  stables 
were  at  the  corner  of  Delaware  and  Allen.  A  garden  faced 
Allen  street  from  Main  to  the  point  where  Franklin  now 
runs. 

The  post  was  called  the  Poinsett  barracks  after  Joel  Rob¬ 
erts  Poinsett  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Van  Buren.  The  name  of  Secretary  Poinsett  has 
been  preserved  more  enduringly  by  the  plant,  poinsettia, 
which  he  introduced  into  this  country  from  Mexico. 

The  first  troops  to  occupy  the  barracks  came  in  1840. 
They  were  several  companies  of  the  Second  Artillery.  To- 
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ward  the  close  of  that  year  the  war  scare  blazed  up  again 
on  account  of  the  arrest  on  this  side  of  the  border  of  Alexan¬ 
der  McLeod,  a  Canadian,  who  was  charged  with  murder  on 
account  of  alleged  participation  in  the  Caroline  affair.  The 
excitement  passed  with  his  acquittal. 

The  following  year  the  artillery  regiment  was  relieved 
by  a  portion  of  the  Second  Infantry,  which  continued  to 
occupy  the  barracks  until  the  near  approach  of  the  Mexican 
war.  The  fine  blue  uniforms  of  the  day  added  color  and 
smartness  to  the  appearance  of  the  city,  and  the  officers  were 
a  welcome  social  addition. 

The  military  plans  of  the  time  also  called  for  the  building 
of  a  fort  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  river.  The  site  was 
acquired  by  the  United  States  in  1841-42,  and  the  work  was 
named  Fort  Porter  after  the  1812  leader.  As  described  in 
the  report  of  a  war-department  inspector,  twenty  years  later, 
the  principal  feature  of  the  fort  was  a  square  redoubt,  60  by 
60  feet,  with  crenated  walls  for  musketry,  a  ditch,  a  parapet 
and  glacis.  It  was  built  of  hewn  stone  and  was  two  stories 
high  with  a  shelter,  half  tower  roof,  30  feet  square,  upon 
which  were  traverse  circles  for  four  32-pounders.  The  ceilings 
throughout  were  twelve  feet  high.  The  second  floor  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  terre-plein  by  a  drawbridge.  A  hall  eight  feet 
wide  extended  through  this  story,  on  one  side  of  which  were 
two  large  rooms  each  having  three  casemates,  eight  feet  deep 
and  eight  feet  wide.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  were  four 
smaller  rooms.  One  of  these  was  casemated  and  another 
was  the  magazine  room,  twelve  by  twenty  feet.  There  were 
two  reservoirs  in  the  redoubt  and  a  well  in  the  ditch  outside. 
The  original  plans  for  the  fort  never  were  completed.  A 
liberal  number  of  guns  was  sent  there,  but  they  were  not 
mounted,  and  when  the  Civil  war  created  a  more  urgent  need 
for  them  they  were  taken  away.  In  later  years  the  redoubt 
was  demolished.  Thereafter  the  “Castle,”  or  commandant’s 
quarters,  and  the  barracks  became  the  principal  feature  of 
the  post,  which  eventually  was  abandoned  by  the  United 
States  to  make  room  for  the  entrance  to  the  Peace  bridge. 

Fort  Niagara  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  habitual 
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neglect  after  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  it  figures 
scarcely  at  all  in  the  events  of  1837.  In  1839,  however,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stone  wall  next  to  the  river  was  con¬ 
structed.  The  present  brick  wall,  which  follows  the  line  of 
old  earthworks  and  palisades,  was  not  built  till  1861. 

POLITICS  OF  THE  LOG  CABIN 

About  1834  the  political  factions  that  opposed  President 
Jackson  began  to  be  called  Whigs.  The  name  was  supposed 
to  suggest  an  affinity  of  thought  with  the  English  Whigs,  or 
Liberals,  particularly  in  hostility  to  high  executive  preroga¬ 
tive  and  approval  of  the  subordination  of  the  President  to  the 
legislative,  or  parliamentary,  branch.  It  implied,  also,  that 
the  Democrats  were  Tories  and  its  use  was  resented  by  the 
administration  party,  as  was  forcefully  expressed  in  the  de¬ 
bates  of  Buffalo  papers. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1836  began  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  convention  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1835, — 
eighteen  months  before  the  election.  Throughout  that  period 
the  Buffalo  Star  carried  the  names  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
Richard  M.  Johnson  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  column  and 
argued  valiantly  for  its  party,  but  there  was  more  need  for 
Democratic  campaigning  here  than  in  the  nation  at  large. 
The  opposition  made  no  attempt  to  concentrate  on  a  single 
candidate,  but  divided  its  vote  between  four  men.  The  only 
one  of  these  who  rose  above  the  status  of  a  local  favorite  was 
Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  the  Western  hero  of  the  War  of 
1812. 

One  of  the  humors  of  the  contest  is  exhibited  by  the  report 
of  the  Buffalo  Star  that  a  group  of  determined  Whigs  adopted 
this  declaration : 

“Resolved  that  we  can  beat  Martin  Van  Buren; 

“Resolved  that  we  will  do  it.” 

A  ferocious  compositor,  however,  omitted  a  “b,”  and  a 
horrified  nation  was  informed  that  the  Whigs  had  resolved 
that  they  could  and  would  eat  Martin  Van  Buren. 

The  Democratic  efforts  were  unavailing  locally,  for  Buf- 
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falo  gave  a  substantial  plurality  for  Harrison.  He  also  led 
in  Niagara  county  by  about  100  votes. 

The  State  campaign  of  1836  again  put  a  Buffalo  man  in 
the  field  for  Governor,  though  as  the  candidate  of  a  minor 
party.  He  was  Isaac  S.  Smith,  alderman  from  the  first  ward 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department.  He  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  1830  as  a  labor  candidate.  In  1836  he  was  regu¬ 
larly  nominated  by  a  group  that  took  the  name  of  the  Equal 
Rights  party,  but  was  popularly  called  the  Loco  Focos.  That 
name  was  supposed  to  signify  self-lighting.  It  resulted  from 
a  meeting  in  New  York  when  the  hostile  Tammany  faction 
turned  out  the  lights.  The  Equal  Rights  men  promptly  pro¬ 
duced  a  supply  of  loco-foco  matches,  then  a  new  device,  and 
went  on  with  the  convention.  The  party  originally  was  a 
protest  against  the  money  inflation,  the  attendant  reckless 
chartering  of  banks  and  monopolistic  privileges.  That  was 
radicalism  in  1836.  Though  it  was  a  defection  from  the 
Democratic  party,  it  did  not  prevent  the  success  of  Gov. 
Marcy.  Mr.  Smith  received  3,496  votes.  The  Equal  Rights 
party  soon  went  out  of  existence,  but  the  name  of  Loco  Focos 
was  applied  for  some  time  by  the  Whigs  to  Democrats  in 
general. 

Both  the  panic  and  the  Canadian  rebellion  were  influences 
that  contributed  to  the  election  of  William  H.  Seward  as 
Governor  in  1838,  bringing  to  Gov.  Marcy  his  political  Water¬ 
loo.  Erie  county  gave  Seward  2,600  plurality. 

The  financial  question  was  still  a  predominant  issue  in 
1840  when  the  Whigs  concentrated  on  William  H.  Harrison. 
According  to  Thurlow  Weed,  Albert  H.  Tracy  of  Buffalo 
would  have  been  named  for  Vice  President  if  he  had  not 
separated  himself  from  his  old  political  associates.  He  missed 
a  greater  distinction  than  he  realized  at  the  time. 

The  campaign  of  that  year  was  remarkable  for  the  spec¬ 
tacular  methods  employed  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  In  every 
important  town  a  log  cabin  was  built,  emblematic  of  Gen. 
Harrison’s  frontier  home.  It  usually  was  ornamented  with 
coon  skins  and  other  wilderness  trophies.  Seals  and  rings, 
engraved  with  log  cabins  were  worn  by  all  good  Whigs.  Hard 
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cider  became  the  universal  Whig  beverage.  Buffalo’s  log 
cabin  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Eagle  streets.  The 
great  meeting  here  was  held  on  October  5th,  the  anniversary 
of  Harrison’s  victory  on  the  Thames.  It  was  a  good-natured 
contest — a  great  frolic. 

The  voting  in  Buffalo  lasted  three  days.  A  miniature  ship 
on  wheels  was  used  to  transport  voters  to  the  polls.  The 
result  was  a  Harrison  plurality  in  the  city  of  342,  which  was 
increased  for  the  county  to  3,099.  Seward  carried  the  county 
by  2,805.  Niagara  county  showed  a  Whig  lead  of  742.  These 
were  large  pluralities  for  the  time.  Harrison  had  only  13,165 
and  Seward  5,230  in  the  entire  State. 

When  President  Harrison  died  only  a  month  after  his 
inauguration,  memorial  services  were  held  throughout  the 
country.  The  ceremonies  here  were  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church. 

The  hope  of  a  restoration  of  the  old  monetary  system  was 
crushed  when  President  Tyler  vetoed  successively  two  bills 
for  the  reincorporation  of  a  United  States  bank.  This  led  to 
the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet  and  a  general  break  with  his 
party.  The  bitterness  of  the  time  was  reflected  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  name  for  a  zymotic  epidemic  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
the  country  in  1841.  It  was  called  “Tyler  grippe.” 

Legislative  relief  for  the  prevailing  depression  finally  took 
the  form  of  the  national  bankruptcy  law  of  1842,  for  which, 
owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  speculative  boom,  there  was  need 
in  Buffalo,  at  least.  Guy  H.  Salisbury’s  caustic  pen  thus 
pictures  its  local  operation: 

And  when  the  bankrupt  law  of  ’42 — that  necessary 
evil — wiped  out,  at  once,  the  enormous  liabilities  that 
pressed  like  an  incubus  upon  the  energies  of  thousands, 
there  was  by  far  too  general  a  forgetfulness  that  the 
obligations  of  honesty  are  more  imperative  than  those 
of  law.  The  moral  tone  of  communities  had  been  de¬ 
ranged  by  the  excesses  of  the  times,  and  few,  alas,  were 
able  to  resist  the  immunity  offered  alike  to  fraud  and  to 
misfortune.  They  took  the  legal  Letheon,  and  all  trou¬ 
blesome  compunctions  were  unfelt,  or  unheeded. 
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James  L.  Barton  records  a  less  severe  view.  He  writes: 

In  1842  the  national  bankrupt  law  came  to  our  relief 
and  removed  an  immense  weight  of  worthless  obligations 
that  bore  down  and  crippled  the  exertions  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  citizens.  No  sooner  were  they  set  at  liberty 
than  they  applied  their  energies  with  renewed  activity  to 
legitimate  business. 

Mr.  Barton  dates  the  return  of  local  prosperity  from  this 
time,  and  adds  that  by  1845  Buffalo  fairly  had  turned  the 
corner  and  continued  thenceforward  to  progress  steadily  and 
safely. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  GRAIN  ELEVATOR 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  promoting  the  fortunes  of 
Buffalo  at  this  period  was  the  application  here,  for  the  first 
time  anywhere,  of  the  elevator  and  conveyor  for  handling 
grain.  Previous  to  1843,  the  method  was  to  raise  the  grain 
in  barrels  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel  by  block  and  tackle, 
weigh  it  with  hopper  and  scales  and  swing  it  over  the  hatch¬ 
way  of  the  canal  boat,  or  have  it  carried  into  the  warehouse 
in  bags  or  baskets  on  men’s  shoulders.  In  1841  Joseph  Dart 
determined  to  try  the  substitution  of  steam  power  for  human 
muscle  in  performing  this  work.  The  principle  of  the  con¬ 
veyor,  consisting  of  a  series  of  buckets  on  a  revolving  belt, 
had  been  developed  more  than  half  a  century  earlier  by  Oliver 
Evans  of  Delaware,  who  had  a  religious  idea  that  he  had 
been  raised  up  to  confer  benefits  on  his  fellow-men.  His 
device  long  had  been  in  use  in  flour  mills,  but  its  first  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  commercial  purposes  for  which  it  now  is  em¬ 
ployed  was  made  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Dart.  This  was  an 
entirely  new  use  of  the  idea. 

The  parent  of  all  modern  elevators  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Dart  in  1842  and  was  completed  the  following  year.  It 
stood  at  the  junction  of  Buffalo  creek  and  the  Evans  ship 
canal,  and  its  original  storage  capacity  was  55,000  bushels. 
The  mechanical  expert  to  whom  the  actual  construction  is 
credited  was  Robert  Dunbar. 
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Like  many  another  innovator,  Mr.  Dart  met  with  dis¬ 
couragement  and  derision.  Friends,  experienced  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  told  him  that  no  cheaper  elevator  than  men’s  backs  could 
be  devised.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  plan  was  a  success  from 
the  first.  Within  three  years  the  capacity  of  his  original 
elevator  had  been  doubled.  It  grew  into  what  Buffalonians 
of  later  generations  have  known  as  the  Bennett.  Where  an 
eptire  day  had  been  required  to  unload  1,800  to  2,000  bushels 
of  grain,  Mr.  Dart  soon  was  handling  that  quantity  in  an 
hour. 

By  1848  there  were  eight  machine-power  elevators  in 
Buffalo  harbor,  and  the  annual  grain  receipts  here  had  grown 
from  1,500,000  to  over  15,000,000  bushels. 

Here  was  a  basis  of  local  prosperity  that  rose  superior  to 
blindness  in  government.  In  the  city  directory  of  1842, 
Horatio  N.  Walker  began  to  call  Buffalo  the  Queen  City  of 
the  Lakes. 


CHURCH  DEVELOPMENT 

The  expansion  of  churches  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  Buffalo. 

The  munificence  of  Louis  Le  Couteulx  gave  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  a  firm  foundation  from  the  outset.  The  first 
missionary  priests  who  came  for  occasional  services  were  his 
guests.  In  1839  he  gave  for  religious  use  the  fine  tract  of 
land  on  Main  and  Edward  streets,  where  now  stand  St.  Louis 
church  and  school,  the  church  and  school  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  St.  Mary’s  Maternity  Hospital.  This,  also 
was  the  location  of  the  first  buildings  of  the  Buffalo  Orphan 
Asylum  and  Le  Couteulx  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  which 
now  occupies  a  part  of  the  former  Le  Couteulx  farm  on  North 
Main  street. 

St.  Louis  church,  as  first  constructed,  was  a  timber  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  opened  for  service  in  1832.  It  took  the  place  of 
a  log  church  which  was  erected  on  the  site  in  1829  and  served 
till  the  more  permanent  edifice  was  completed.  In  1837  a 
portion  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Louis  organized  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  parish.  Rented  buildings  were  used  for  some  years, 
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but  a  church  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Ellicott  street  and 
Broadway  about  1843.  In  1847  the  diocese  of  Buffalo  was 
erected  and  the  Very  Rev.  John  Timon  was  appointed  as  the 
first  bishop.  He  made  St.  Patrick’s  his  pro-cathedral,  but 
at  once  set  to  work  to  create  a  more  suitable  edifice.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  building  of  St.  Joseph’s  cathedral  at  Swan  and 
Franklin  streets,  which  was  dedicated  on  July  1,  1855. 

St.  Louis  church  was  burned  on  March  25,  1885,  but  was 
rebuilt  in  stone  on  the  original  site. 

The  First  Presbyterian  church  is  the  mother  of  eight  other 
churches,  grandmother  of  two  and  great-grandmother  of  two 
or  three  more.  It  was  maintained  on  its  old  site  on  Niagara 
and  Church  streets  until  1897.  At  its  new  location  on  the 
Circle  it  first  built  a  chapel,  which  was  used  until  the  beauti¬ 
ful  building  known  to  the  later  generation  was  completed  in 
1889. 

A  colony  which  struck  out  from  the  First  church  to  main¬ 
tain  “Old  School”  principles  built  in  1835  the  Pearl  Street 
Presbyterian  church.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Lord  was  called  to 
the  pastorate,  and  he  continued  this  service  until  1873.  His 
fine  library  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society.  In  1848  the  organization  became  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian.  After  about  75  years  at  the  down-town  location, 
a  consolidation  was  effected  with  the  Park  Presbyterian,  but 
the  church  retained  the  name  of  Central.  The  new  edifice,  at 
the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Jewett  avenue  was  dedicated 
in  1911.  It  was  later  enlarged  to  double  its  original  capacity. 

A  society,  originally  Congregational,  was  organized  in 
1832  and  built  a  church  fronting  Courthouse  (Lafayette) 
park.  In  1839  it  became  the  Park  Presbyterian  and  in  1845 
took  the  name  of  the  Lafayette  Presbyterian.  It  removed  in 
1895  to  Elmwood  and  Lafayette  avenues.  The  formal  opening- 
service  in  the  new  building  was  held  on  June  7,  1896. 

The  North  Presbyterian  church  was  organized  in  1847 
and  Calvary  in  1854. 

The  public-spirited  Jesse  Ketchum  in  the  early  ’50s  be¬ 
came  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  suitable 
church  of  his  faith  in  Black  Rock.  He  bought  a  lot  on  Dela- 
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ware  avenue  a  little  above  North  street — a  district  which 
was  then  Black  Rock — and  there  built  a  chapel  which  in  1854 
became  Westminster  Presbyterian  church.  A  new  and  en¬ 
larged  building  was  begun  in  1858. 

Occasional  Universalist  services  were  held  in  Buffalo  as 
early  as  1816,  and  in  1832  a  church  was  built  on  Washington 
street  between  Swan  and  South  Division.  The  society  moved 
in  1864  to  a  new  church  on  Main  street,  where  the  Flint  & 
Kent  store  now  stands  and  to  North  street  in  1892. 

A  Unitarian  society  was  organized  in  1831  and  built  a 
church  in  1833  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Eagle  streets. 
This  was  the  church  which  Millard  Fillmore  attended.  In 
1906  a  new  church  was  completed  at  the  corner  of  Ferry 
street  and  Elmwood  avenue. 

St.  Paul’s,  like  the  First  Presbyterian,  found  within  a 
few  years  that  the  demands  were  greater  than  its  capacity. 
Trinity  church  was  organized  in  1837  but  its  building  at 
Washington  and  Mohawk  streets  was  not  completed  till 
1842.  A  new  church  on  Delaware  avenue  near  Trinity  place 
was  dedicated  in  1886. 

The  congregation  of  Trinity,  however,  soon  found  that 
its  hospitality  was  leaving  its  regular  members  without  seats 
during  services.  Consequently  a  group  of  young  men  organ¬ 
ized  St.  John’s,  which  built  a  church  at  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Swan  streets  in  1846-48.  It  was  burned  on  July 
4,  1868,  but  was  rebuilt.  In  1893  it  removed  to  Colonial 
circle. 

Evangelical  churches  were  organized  as  the  German  popu¬ 
lation  increased.  St.  John’s  on  Hickory  street  dates  from 
1832,  though  its  first  church  was  not  built  till  some  years 
later.  The  First  Evangelical  at  Sycamore  and  Spruce  streets 
was  founded  in  1837.  St.  Peter’s  on  Genesee  street  traces 
back  to  1833.  Trinity  Lutheran,  organized  by  the  sturdy 
immigrant  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  A.  Grabau,  erected  its  first 
building  in  1840.  Its  present  church  on  Brunswick  boulevard 
was  dedicated  in  1924. 

Like  other  mother  churches,  the  old  Niagara  Street 
Methodist  soon  found  the  need  of  extensions.  In  1848  Asbury 
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was  built  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Chippewa  streets  as  an 
offshoot  from  the  older  church.  A  new  building  replaced  the 
original  in  1872,  and  in  1916  Asbury  was  merged  with  the 
Delaware  Avenue  Methodist.  The  latter  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  1876.  It  became  the  Delaware-Asbury  after  the 
merger. 

The  First  Congregational  church  was  built  in  1880.  Dr. 
F.  S.  Fitch,  who  became  pastor  in  1883,  did  not  retire  till 
1916. 

The  fine  Temple  Beth  Zion  on  Delaware  avenue,  an  im¬ 
pressive  example  of  Byzantine  architecture,  was  dedicated  in 
1890.  The  Jewish  congregation  which  built  it  had  used  the 
old  Niagara  Street  Methodist  church  since  1865  and  various 
temporary  quarters  back  as  far  as  1850.  The  Temple  Beth 
El  on  Richmond  avenue  was  built  in  1910.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  was  organized  in  1847,  and  after  several  temporary  loca¬ 
tions  built  in  1874  a  temple  on  Elm  street,  which  was  used 
till  1909. 

SPIRITUAL  SUB-CURRENTS 

The  great  movement  for  temperance  reform  which  swept 
this  part  of  the  country  in  the  late  ’30s  led  to  an  organization 
here  in  1838.  It  was  promoted  chiefly  by  H.  B.  Potter  and 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Johnson.  It  was  not  immediately  successful, 
but  in  February,  1841,  the  Young  Men’s  Temperance  Society 
was  formed.  At  first  it  encountered  opposition  and  ridicule, 
but  within  a  year  it  had  800  members,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  were  reenforcing  its  efforts. 

Greatest  of  all  the  underlying  forces  that  were  shaping 
the  course  of  history  at  this  time,  however,  were  the  impulses 
that  were  protesting  against  slavery. 

Buffalo  was  not  wholly  unfamiliar  with  that  institution. 
The  census  of  1810  showed  that  there  were  at  that  time  eight 
slaves  in  Niagara  county,  including  the  present  Erie.  In 
1820,  just  before  the  organization  of  Erie  county,  the  number 
of  slaves  had  increased  to  fifteen.  Most  of  these  were  held  in 
Buffalo  and  Black  Rock.  They  were  owned  lawfully,  for, 
though  the  State  of  New  York  began  to  enact  abolition  legis- 
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lation  in  1799,  the  emancipation  was  gradual  and  did  not 
become  complete  till  July  4,  1827. 

An  anti-slavery  society  was  organized  here  as  early  as 
1834,  and  local  public  opinion  was  prepared  to  share  deeply 
in  the  awakened  interest  that  followed  the  revolt  of  Texas 
from  Mexico. 

There  was  one  of  Buffalo’s  founders  who  made  a  note¬ 
worthy  effort  to  avert  the  perils  which  his  vision  foresaw. 
Judge  Samuel  Wilkeson  feared  that  immediate  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  abolition  would  break  up  the  Union,  lead  to  the 
extermination  of  the  negroes  by  the  whites  and  cause  a  war 
between  the  States.  He  urged  gradual  and  compensated 
emancipation  and  the  colonization  of  the  freedmen  in  Africa. 
He  became  active  in  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and 
in  1838  he  was  invited  to  become  its  general  agent.  He  ac¬ 
cepted,  removed  to  Washington  and  for  some  years  controlled 
the  government  of  Liberia  through  the  board  of  directors  in 
this  country.  He  put  new  life  into  the  movement.  A  valuable 
commerce  with  the  colony  was  built  up  from  the  ports  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  Emigration  of  free  negroes  was 
stimulated.  The  judge  edited  the  African  Repository  and 
wrote  an  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  A  Concise  History  of 
the  Commencement,  Progress  and  Present  Condition  of 
American  Colonies  in  Liberia. 

The  abolition  sentiment,  however,  continued  to  grow. 
Here  in  Buffalo  the  anti-slavery  society  was  reorganized  on 
November  30,  1841,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  New  York  State 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  its  president  was  Samuel  Wilke¬ 
son,  Jr.  Its  constitution  declared  slavery  “contrary  to  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  of  our  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  the  Christian  religion,”  hindering  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  and  endangering  peace  and  union.  The 
society  held  that  no  scheme  of  expatriation  could  remove  the 
evil;  that  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
for  abolition.  It  believed  the  ballot  box  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem,  and  it  declared  that  no  consistent  aboli¬ 
tionist  could  support  any  party  that  connived  at  slavery. 
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GERMAN  SETTLERS 

After  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  a  considerable  element 
in  the  increase  of  Buffalo’s  population  was  made  up  of  immi¬ 
grants  from  Europe.  Among  these,  Germans  became  a  note¬ 
worthy  contribution.  Settlers  of  German  extraction  had  been 
coming  since  the  road  to  the  frontier  was  opened,  but  the 
earliest  arrivals  were  from  the  Palatine  stock  established  in 
colonial  times  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mohawk  valley. 
Reinecke  and  Zesch  in  their  History  of  the  Germans  in  Buf¬ 
falo  say  that  Martin  Middaugh,  who  accompanied  his  son- 
in-law  Ezekiel  Lane,  the  first  permanent  white  settler  on  the 
site  of  Buffalo,  was  a  Pennsylvania  German  and  that  the 
correct  spelling  of  his  name  was  Mittag,  though  other  author¬ 
ities  make  him  a  Dutchman.  Samuel  Helm,  another  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German,  came  with  several  companions  in  1809.  He 
was  one  of  the  citizens  killed  during  the  British  invasion  in 
December,  1813.  Many  Pennsylvania  Germans  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  county  between  1802  and  1816.  John 
Kuecherer,  popularly  known  as  “Water  John”  from  his  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  drinking  water,  who  came  in  1821,  has  been 
commonly  called  the  first  German  settler,  but  Reinecke  and 
Zesch  say  that  he  also  was  from  a  Pennsylvania  colonial  fam¬ 
ily  and  that  the  first  German  who  immigrated  directly  from 
the  old  country  was  Jacob  Siebold.  He  arrived  in  1822  and 
established  a  grocery  business. 

Other  individuals  followed  in  the  succeeding  years.  The 
first  German  immigrants  to  arrive  in  a  body  came  in  1827. 
The  numbers  increased  rapidly  during  the  ’30s  and  ’40s.  The 
earliest  settlers  were  mostly  from  South  Germany  and  Alsace 
and  left  their  homes  to  escape  the  despotism  of  the  petty 
princes.  The  first  noteworthy  group  from  Prussia  came  in 
1839,  several  hundred  strong.  They  were  Old  Lutherans 
who  fled  from  the  persecution  which  followed  the  forced  union 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  They  were  led  by 
their  minister,  Johann  Andreas  August  Grabau,  who  founded 
a  church  of  his  faith  in  Buffalo.  The  noted  geologist,  Dr. 
Amadeus  W.  Grabau,  is  his  grandson. 
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Another  noteworthy  element  came  from  Mecklenburg, 
fleeing  from  the  oppressions  of  the  feudal  system,  which  still 
preserved  some  of  its  worst  features  in  that  country.  Alsa¬ 
tians  came  in  large  numbers.  Though  French  subjects  at 
that  time,  they  used  the  German  language.  They  were  among 
the  first  to  build  German  churches  and  schools. 

After  St.  Louis  Roman  Catholic  church  was  founded  in 
1832,  its  congregation  soon  became  principally  German. 

The  first  German  newspaper,  Der  Weltberger,  appeared 
on  December  2,  1837.  The  two  German  military  companies 
formed  in  1837  were  developed  into  a  battalion,  becoming  the 
nucleus  from  which  the  65th  regiment  eventually  was  organ¬ 
ized.  The  first  German  to  hold  public  office  in  Buffalo  was 
Philip  Dorsheimer,  who  was  appointed  postmaster  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Van  Buren  in  1848.  Mr.  Dorsheimer  later  became  a 
Free  Soiler,  was  elected  State  Treasurer  by  the  Republicans 
and  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  in  1863. 

The  German-English  Literature  Society  was  founded  in 
1841,  becoming  a  little  later  the  German  Young  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  collected  a  fine  library  and  built  the  first  Music 
Hall  in  1883,  replacing  it  after  it  was  burned  in  1885.  The 
building  is  now  the  Teck  theater.  Singing  and  athletic  soci¬ 
eties  also  became  conspicuous  features  of  German  activities. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Indians  continued  to  be  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  street 
life  of  Buffalo.  The  steps  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
were  one  of  their  favorite  lounging  places.  Young  braves 
would  bring  their  bows  and  arrows  into  town  and  shoot  for 
pennies.  The  place  had  an  Indian  atmosphere.  “Togus”  and 
“Skaeno”  were  common  salutations.  Many  of  the  merchants 
could  speak  the  Indian  language.  A  frequent  question  to  a 
clerk  applying  for  a  job  was:  “Can  you  talk  with  the  In¬ 
dians?”  The  introduction  of  high  silk  hats  was  the  prelude 
to  a  general  adoption  of  white  men’s  clothing.  There  was 
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more  disposition,  however,  to  drink  white  men’s  liquor  than 
to  imitate  white  men’s  industry. 

After  1825,  when  the  industrial  growth  of  the  town  be¬ 
came  rapid,  the  gulf  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians 
widened.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  progressed  slowly 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  the  pagan  party  led 
by  Red  Jacket.  Nevertheless,  a  church  was  built  in  1828-29, 
and  very  creditable  progress  was  made  in  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  One  missionary  who  made  occasional  visits  to  Buffalo 
Creek  during  this  period  and  exerted  a  noteworthy  influence 
was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden.  He  was  a  Harvard  man  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  Allegheny  College  at  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.  His  missionary  labors  proceeded  from  that  center. 

The  missionaries  of  most  endearing  memory  were  the 
Rev.  Asher  Wright  and  Mrs.  Wright.  Mr.  Wright  came  from 
New  Hampshire.  He  became  a  missionary  to  the  Senecas  in 
1831  and  continued  to  live  among  them  until  his  death  in 
1875.  Mrs.  Wright,  not  only  shared  her  husband’s  labors 
from  the  early  years,  but  continued  them  for  eleven  years 
after  his  death.  While  located  at  Buffalo  Creek,  this  devoted 
couple  devised  an  alphabet  for  the  Seneca  language  and  set 
up  a  printing  press.  They  translated  the  Four  Gospels  into 
Seneca  and  published,  also,  two  editions  of  hymns,  many  of 
which  were  of  their  own  composition. 

The  Holland  company  as  early  as  1810  sold  to  the  Ogden 
Land  Company,  an  unincorporated  association,  its  pre¬ 
emptive  right  to  buy  the  Western  New  York  reservations 
from  the  Indians.  After  several  efforts  had  failed,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  in  1826  by  which  33,637  acres  from  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  Buffalo  reservation  were  sold  for 
$48,260.  The  sale  included  some  small  tracts  in  the  Genesee 
valley,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Mary  Jemison,  the  famous 
White  Woman  of  that  region,  removed  in  1831  to  Buffalo 
Creek,  where  she  bought  a  farm.  Her  association  with  Buf¬ 
falo,  however,  was  short,  for  she  died  two  years  later.  Her 
original  burial  place  was  in  the  reservation  cemetery. 

The  death  of  Red  Jacket  in  1830  removed  the  most  bitter 
opponent  of  land  sales.  The  project  of  transferring  the  In- 
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dians  to  the  West  was  revived.  In  1831  a  tract  of  500,000 
acres  was  acquired  for  them  on  Green  Bay,  Wis.  The  Senecas 
expressed  a  preference  for  Indian  Territory.  The  United 
States  set  aside  1,825,000  acres  for  them  there.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  prospective  removal,  a  majority  of  the  chiefs 
were  persuaded  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  all  their  lands  in 
New  York  were  sold  to  Thomas  L.  Ogden  and  Joseph  Fellows 
for  $202,000. 

It  was  charged  that  this  treaty  was  obtained  by  corrup¬ 
tion  and  in  violation  of  the  tribal  law  requiring  unanimity 
among  the  chiefs.  Strong  opposition  by  the  Indians  and  their 
white  friends  failed  to  prevent  the  United  States  Senate  from 
ratifying  it,  but  the  Indians  would  not  recognize  it  and  the 
government  would  not  execute  it.  Finally  Mr.  Ogden  agreed 
to  make  some  concessions.  A  council  was  assembled  in  Buffalo 
on  May  20, 1842,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the 
Indians  recovered  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reserva¬ 
tions  but  surrendered  those  of  Buffalo  Creek  and  Tonawanda. 

It  remained  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  land  and  improve¬ 
ments.  A  few  of  the  allowances  indicated  well-developed 
farms,  comparable  with  white  men’s  property.  Most  of  the 
sums  paid  to  Indians,  however,  look  absurdly  low.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  appraisal  commissioners  was  made  on  March  26, 
1844. 

The  Tonawandas  never  consented  to  the  sale  of  their 
reservation  nor  would  they  permit  the  appraisers  to  come  on 
their  land.  Under  the  native  communal  system,  it  simply 
was  sold  over  their  heads  and  against  their  protests,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  buy  back  7,547  acres  in  order  to  keep  their 
homes. 

The  Buffalo  Indians,  numbering  about  2,000,  removed 
to  the  Cattaraugus  reservation.  A  few  families  remained, 
and  occasional  fishing  and  camping  parties  revisited  their 
old  haunts.  Some  of  the  Indian  houses  were  occupied  by 
white  settlers.  After  1846,  however,  the  abandoned  church, 
the  abandoned  council  house  and  the  abandoned  cemetery 
were  almost  the  only  mementoes  of  the  earliest  occupants, 
within  historic  times,  of  any  part  of  the  site  of  Buffalo. 
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BUFFALO  AND  BLACK  ROCK 

That  early  system  under  which  the  Mayor  was  selected 
by  the  common  council  produced  a  noteworthy  list  of  execu¬ 
tives.  Following  the  alternation  between  Dr.  Ebenezer  John¬ 
son  and  Major  A.  Andrews  in  the  first  three  years,  Hiram 
Pratt  was  Mayor.  He  was  the  same  Hiram  Pratt,  now 
become  one  of  the  principal  business  men  of  the  city,  who  as 
a  boy  of  fourteen  had  escorted  Dr.  Chapin’s  daughters  in 
their  flight  from  burning  Buffalo.  Next  Samuel  Wilkeson 
served  as  Mayor  for  a  year,  and  then  Dr.  Josiah  Trowbridge, 
who  resigned  in  December,  1837.  His  term  was  completed  by 
Pierre  A.  Barker  as  acting  Mayor.  Ebenezer  Walden  next 
was  elected  for  a  year,  and  then  Hiram  Pratt  served  another 
term. 

At  the  outset  the  charter  limited  city  expenses  to  $8,000 
a  year.  This  proved  insufficient  and  after  three  years  was 
increased  to  $14,000.  The  period  of  inflation  and  speculation 
deranged  city  finances  and  compelled  a  resort  to  borrowing. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  sewerage  and  paving  began  to  trans¬ 
form  the  muddy,  unsanitary  village  into  a  city. 

The  old  town  of  Buffalo  was  not  eliminated  when  the  city 
was  organized  in  1832.  A  dual  town  and  city  government 
continued  for  a  time,  but  in  1839  this  cumbersome  plan  was 
remedied  by  creating  the  town  of  Black  Rock,  consisting  of  all 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Buffalo  outside  the  city  limits.  This 
meant  substantially  all  of  the  present  city  area  beyond  North 
street  and  Jefferson  street  from  Niagara  river  clear  around 
to  the  lake  shore.  That  is  to  say,  Black  Rock  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  Buffalo.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Buffalo  was 
given  the  right  to  elect  from  each  of  the  five  wards  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  The  balance  of  power 
between  city  and  towns  had  begun. 

Another  important  change  in  1839  was  an  amendment  to 
the  charter  providing  for  the  election  of  mayors  by  popular 
vote.  The  first  mayoralty  campaign  followed  in  March,  1840. 
It  was  conducted  on  national  party  lines  with  the  reenforce¬ 
ment  of  such  local  issues  as  might  be  made  to  argue  for  the 
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superior  merits  of  Democrats  or  Whigs  respectively.  Sheldon 
Thompson,  candidate  of  the  Whigs,  was  portrayed  as  a  “Fed¬ 
eralist  of  the  old  school.”  George  P.  Barker,  the  choice  of 
the  Democrats,  was  the  “people’s  friend,”  whose  election  was 
demanded  by  citizens  “long  goaded  by  the  despotism  of  our 
city  rulers.”  Mr.  Thompson  won  by  a  small  majority.  The 
next  year  the  Democrats  took  their  revenge  by  combining 
with  a  Whig  group  to  elect  Isaac  R.  Harrington  against  Ira 
A.  Blossom,  who  was  supported  by  the  regulars. 

So  the  annual  struggles  for  the  mayoralty  went  on  for 
the  next  thirteen  years,  and  the  verdict  of  history  must  be 
that,  if  the  aldermen  had  chosen  well,  the  people  did  equally 
well.  The  Mayors  during  that  period,  after  Mr.  Harrington, 
were  George  W.  Clinton,  Joseph  G.  Masten  twice,  William 
Ketchum,  Solomon  G.  Haven,  Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,  Orlando 
Allen,  Hiram  Barton  twice,  Henry  K.  Smith  and  James 
Wadsworth. 

RAILROADS,  TELEGRAPH,  AND  EXPRESS 

Within  ten  years,  the  demands  of  commerce  had  justified 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal.  In  1835  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  undertaking  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $23,402,- 
863.02.  Work  was  begun  the  following  year.  The  purpose 
was  to  permit  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  boats  from 
75  to  175  tons.  Buffalo,  of  course,  as  the  western  terminus, 
was  greatly  interested,  but  this  reconstruction  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  till  1862  and  the  cost  ran  to  $31,834,041.30. 

The  project  of  a  railroad  to  connect  with  the  East  suf¬ 
fered  inevitably  from  the  business  collapse  of  1836,  but  as 
times  improved  it  was  revived,  and  on  January  8,  1843,  the 
Buffalo  &  Attica  line  was  opened — 31.36  miles  long. 

This  was  the  last  of  seven  independent  roads  by  which 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  might  be  maintained  between 
Buffalo  and  Albany.  Samuel  M.  Welch  has  given  an  inter¬ 
esting  description  of  travel  by  this  route.  He  writes : 

As  late  as  1845,  I  arrived  in  Buffalo  one  evening  at 
10  o’clock,  36  hours  from  Boston.  I  was  travel-stained, 
begrimed  with  dust  and  smoke.  I  went  directly  to  my 
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barber’s  to  be  renovated.  Those  there  present  wished  to 
know  where  I  had  come  from.  I  told  them  I  had  just 
arrived  from  Boston,  having  left  there  the  previous  day. 
I  was  disbelieved. 

No  sleepers  nor  drawing-room  cars  then.  ...  At 
that  time  the  ordinary  passage  from  Buffalo  to  Albany 
was  24  hours,  changing  cars  and  baggage  and  trains  at 
Rochester,  Auburn,  Syracuse,  Utica  and  Schenectady. 
On  arrival  at  Albany  the  cars  were  let  down  the  hill  by 
cable  with  stationary  power.  There  being  no  railroad 
down  the  Hudson,  passengers  had  to  change  again  for  the 
boat,  reaching  New  York  the  second  day  at  sundown. 

Mr.  Welch  affirms  that  more  than  once,  when  he  had 
missed  a  train,  he  overtook  it  by  the  speed  of  his  own  feet. 
It  was  usual,  when  a  train  stopped  by  a  woodpile,  for  pas¬ 
sengers  to  get  out  and  help  to  load  the  tender.  People  slept 
sitting  upright  in  uncomfortable  seats,  or  they  might  stop 
over  night  at  Syracuse,  prolonging  the  journey  to  36  hours. 

The  time  of  which  Mr.  Welch  was  writing,  however,  was 
very  near  to  the  period  of  consolidations  and  development 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  railroad  systems.  A 
man  who  bore  a  very  active  part  in  this  progress  came  to 
Buffalo  to  live  in  1842.  He  was  Dean  Richmond.  He  was 
of  old  Vermont  stock  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  salt  in  Syracuse.  He  was  a  resident  of  Buffalo  only 
a  year,  but  he  retained  throughout  his  life  active  business 
interests  in  the  city.  After  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
Attica,  he  made  his  permanent  home  in  Batavia.  He  was  a 
principal  factor  in  effecting  the  consolidation  in  1853  of 
seven  short  lines  into  the  New  York  Central  and  became  the 
first  vice  president  and  afterward  president  of  the  company. 

The  development  of  the  telegraph  enters  closely  into  the 
history  of  Buffalo,  through  this  city’s  member  of  Congress, 
Millard  Fillmore.  The  story  was  told  by  Mr.  Fillmore  many 
years  afterward.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  winter  of 
1837-38,  examined  and  became  interested  in  the  model  which 
Prof.  Samuel  S.  F.  B.  Morse  set  up  in  one  of  the  committee 
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rooms  of  the  capitol  at  Washington.  At  that  time  attention 
centered  on  the  semaphore  system,  which  had  been  used  for 
some  twenty  years  in  Europe,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  this 
country.  Prof.  Morse  received  little  encouragement  for  his 
extraordinary  ideas.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  im¬ 
pressed.  He  says : 

I  think  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  Prof.  Morse  called  on 
me  in  New  York  and  requested  me  to  go  and  see  his 
telegraph  machine,  which  I  did,  and  saw  it  operate.  After 
that  he  appeared  in  Washington  with  it  and  put  it  up 
in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  and  made  another  appeal 
to  Congress  to  grant  him  $30,000  to  enable  him  to  lay  an 
insulated  wire  under  ground  from  Washington  to  Balti¬ 
more  to  test  the  practicability  of  his  invention. 

A  bill  was  reported,  but  it  was  attacked  with  argument 
and  ridicule.  Some  derisively  proposed  a  diversion  of  the 
appropriation  to  test  mesmerism  or  Millerism.  Mr.  Fillmore, 
however,  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee. 
He  continues: 

I  advocated  the  bill,  and,  though  I  could  not  say  that 
the  telegraph  would  do  all  that  its  inventor  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  nevertheless  I  thought  it  was  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  it  might,  and  if  it  would  I  should  regard 
it  as  a  national  blessing,  and  $30,000  was  not  much  for 
the  nation  to  pay  on  a  contingency  of  this  kind,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  and  became  a  law  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1843. 

Three  years  afterward,  on  July  3,  1846,  Buffalo  received 
the  first  telegraphic  message  that  ever  had  come  through  from 
Albany.  The  success  of  the  initial  experiment  between  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  had  been  so  great  that  by  the  close  of 
1846  some  1,200  miles  of  wire  were  in  operation.  This  Buf- 
falo-Albany  line,  though  not  completed  so  soon  as  some  of 
the  others,  on  account  of  its  greater  length,  was  among  the 
first. 
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A  man  who  took  a  leading  part  in  developing  the  telegraph 
was  Ezra  Cornell,  founder  of  Cornell  University.  Though 
never  a  resident  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  he  established  such 
a  lasting  influence  on  this  community  that  his  activities  in 
this  great  enterprise  properly  enter  the  local  records.  Mr. 
Cornell  was  the  practical  man  who  designed  the  machinery 
and  superintended  the  work  under  the  original  plan  by  which 
Prof.  Morse  and  his  associates  attempted  to  run  a  line  of 
wire  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  through  lead  pipes  under 
ground.  The  experiment  exhausted  $23,000  of  the  $30,000 
granted  by  Congress  without  completing  more  than  a  few 
miles  of  line,  and  this  proved  unsuccessful.  It  was  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nell  who  proposed  the  plan  of  insulation  for  wires  strung- 
on  poles  by  which  the  line  was  constructed  within  the  $7,000 
that  remained  of  the  appropriation.  Thereafter  he  became 
one  of  the  principal  contractors  in  building  telegraph  lines 
and  a  chief  promoter  in  attracting  capital  to  the  business. 
He  invested  the  little  money  that  he  had  at  that  time  in  the 
new  system  of  communication.  He  organized  the  company 
and  built  the  line  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  thus  opening  in  1848  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  West.  He  continued  to  develop  the  Western 
field,  where  the  telegraph  usually  preceded  the  railroads. 
In  1855  he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  He  was  one  of  its  earliest  directors 
and  was  closely  identified  with  its  management.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  its  largest  individual  stockholder.  Thus  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  fortune  which  he  eventually  devoted  to 
the  creation  of  the  great  educational  institution  that  bears  his 
name. 

Another  great  enterprise  which  developed  from  Buf¬ 
falo  during  this  period  was  a  nation-wide  express  service. 
William  G.  Fargo,  who  was  born  in  1818  in  Onondaga  county, 
came  here  in  1843  as  the  agent  for  a  company  that  had  estab¬ 
lished  an  express  business  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  The 
following  year  he  and  Henry  Wells  organized  the  first  express 
service  to  points  west  of  Buffalo.  Six  years  later  he  became 
a  principal  factor  in  forming  the  American  Express  Com- 
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pany,  serving  as  its  first  secretary  and  eventually  as  its  presi¬ 
dent.  In  1851,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.,  doing  business  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Overland  Mail  and  the  pony  express 
service.  Thus  he  became  a  personal  link  connecting  Buffalo 
with  the  development  of  the  Western  prairies  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  Mr.  Fargo  built  and  occupied  a  palatial  home  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  which  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
city. 

GREAT  STORM  OF  ’44 

A  memorable  event  of  1844  was  the  great  storm  which 
swept  the  city  on  October  19th  of  that  year.  There  was  at 
that  time  no  seawall  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  city  from 
the  inrush  of  the  lake.  This  explains  why  the  disaster  was 
so  serious. 

The  wind  had  been  driving  for  several  days  from  the 
northeast,  causing  the  water  level  to  fall  abnormally  at  this 
end  of  the  lake.  About  midnight  of  October  18-19th,  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  opposite  direction,  as  commonly  happens 
with  the  whirling  storms  that  strike  this  region,  and  “drove 
the  water  back  apparently  in  one  solid  wave  30  feet  high,’’  as 
Samuel  M.  Welch  describes  it.  The  Commercial  Advertiser’s 
account  says : 

When  the  wind  shifted  to  the  southwest,  and  blew 
with  such  fury,  the  water  came  down  before  it  as  if  a 
dam  had  broken  away.  It  rose  thirteen  feet  above  the 
level  at  which  it  stood  Friday  evening. 

The  rush  of  the  waters  was  so  rapid  that  many  had  not 
time  to  escape.  The  list  of  dead  and  missing,  published  in 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  October  21st,  numbers  44.  Mr. 
Welch  says  that  47  perished,  so  far  as  ascertained.  Pitiful 
tragedies  are  revealed  in  the  brief  record  of  entire  families 
lost. 

“Edward  O’Brien,  wife  and  three  children.” 

“John  Galice  and  two  children.” 

“Mrs.  S.  Smith  and  three  daughters.” 
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“Mrs.  Stolicker  and  three  children.  Mr.  S.  left  the  even¬ 
ing  before  in  the  Robert  Fulton.” 

The  coroner  reported  that  up  to  the  21st  he  had  held  in¬ 
quests  on  38  bodies. 

Besides  the  deaths  in  the  city,  twelve  persons  out  of  a 
crew  of  thirteen  were  lost  in  the  wreck,  off  Point  Abino,  of  a 
vessel  that  had  left  Buffalo  on  that  terrible  night. 

Most  of  the  victims  lived  on  the  flats  and  were  among  the 
more  humble  members  of  the  community.  Some  of  them 
were  recent  immigrants.  It  was  the  most  destructive  storm 
that  the  city  ever  had  experienced,  and  it  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  worst  tragedies  in  local  annals. 

The  main  force  of  the  hurricane  was  felt  between  mid¬ 
night  and  4  a.  m.  of  the  19th,  though  a  severe  gale  continued 
all  the  next  day.  When  the  waters  had  subsided,  this  was 
the  scene,  as  pictured  by  the  Commercial  Advertiser : 

From  the  south  side  of  Seneca  street  down  to  the 
harbor,  and  sweeping  around  below  the  Terrace  to  the 
northern  bounds  of  the  city,  the  whole  extent  is  strewed 
with  the  wreckage  of  this  fearful  gale.  Houses  are 
submerged  and  blown  down,  canal  boats  are  strewed  in 
small  fleets  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  harbor 
and  canals,  and  acres  are  covered  with  broken  fragments 
of  dwellings,  lumber,  barrels,  wood,  staves,  etc. 

The  newspaper  counted  60  canal  boats  washed  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  creek  and  many  of  them  were  badly  shattered. 
Lake  vessels  were  left  high  and  dry  50  feet  from  the  water. 
One  large  factory  was  completely  demolished,  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  buildings  suffered  great  damage.  The  houses  destroyed 
were  mostly  the  small  homes  of  poor  people.  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Advertiser  estimated  the  aggregate  loss  at  $250,000. 

A  call  for  a  public  meeting  next  day  to  organize  relief 
exhibits  the  spirit  with  which  the  citizens  met  the  situation. 
It  was  one  of  the  very  few  occasions  when  such  measures 
have  been  necessary  in  Buffalo.  There  was  no  Red  Cross  at 
that  time  to  bring  aid  from  outside. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


LOCAL  PHASES  OF  NATIONAL  POLITICS 

The  Niagara  Frontier  presents  a  cross  section  of  the 
thought  of  the  nation  during  the  disturbing  years  when  the 
slavery  question  was  rousing  the  conscience  of  the  republic. 
More  than  that,  it  was  the  center  from  which,  for  a  time, 
national  and  State  events  were  directed,  since  it  contributed  a 
President  to  the  United  States  and  a  Governor  to  New  York. 

RISE  OF  MILLARD  FILLMORE 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Fillmore’s  first  election  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  in  1828,  while  he  was  still  a  resident  of  East  Aurora, 
his  advance  in  public  life  was  a  steady  upward  climb. 

His  most  noteworthy  act  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
was  the  sponsorship  of  a  bill  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
debt.  Another  act  illustrating  the  quality  of  his  mind  de¬ 
clared  that  no  person  should  be  held  incompetent  as  a  witness 
in  court  on  account  of  his  or  her  religious  belief. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1832  and  soon 
became  the  principal  link  connecting  Buffalo  with  the  great 
political  events  in  the  State  and  nation.  He  was  the  first 
Representative  chosen  after  Erie  county  became  populous 
enough  to  be  allotted  a  district  by  itself.  Conspicuous  in  his 
local  legislation  were  measures  relating  to  the  protection  of 
the  northern  frontier — echoes  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Canadian  rebellion.  In  the  main,  however,  Mr.  Fillmore  gave 
his  attention  to  the  broader  problems  of  the  nation. 

State  offices  at  that  time  were  thought  more  desirable  than 
membership  in  Congress,  and  in  1838  Mr.  Fillmore  was  con¬ 
sidered  both  for  Lieutenant  Governor  and  for  Comptroller. 

In  1839  he  was  an  aspirant  for  United  States  Senator. 
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Thurlow  Weed  says  that  Mr.  Fillmore’s  desire  for  this  pro¬ 
motion  was  intense,  but  Mr.  Weed  preferred  to  throw  his 
influence  for  the  re-election  of  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Fillmore’s  services 
as  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  made  him  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in  the  nation.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1842,  which  was  vetoed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Tyler. 

By  June  of  that  year  a  movement  was  started  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  to  make  Mr.  Fillmore  the  next  nominee 
for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with  Clay.  Horace  Greeley 
became  an  earnest  supporter  of  this  proposal.  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  renominated  by  the  Erie-county  Whigs  for  Congress  that 
fall,  but  he  declined.  He  was,  therefore,  out  of  public  life 
when  the  Oregon  boundary  question  began  to  threaten  an¬ 
other  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  might  have  justified 
further  anxiety  over  the  security  of  the  northern  frontier. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  community  appears  not  to  have 
shared  the  excitement  of  the  Middle  West  over  the  menacing 
international  situation  in  1843-45.  At  a  time  when  54.40 
meetings  were  being  held  all  through  the  Ohio-Mississippi 
valley,  the  Buffalo  Daily  Courier  and  Economist  argued  that 
the  Oregon  question  had  been  isolated  from  other  causes  of 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  and  was  left  “without  sympathy 
or  support.” 

When  the  Whig  national  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on 
May  1,  1844,  Mr.  Fillmore  received  53  votes  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  out  of  a  total  of  275.  The  nomination  went  to  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  following  September  Mr.  Fillmore  was  nominated 
for  Governor — the  first  Buffalo  man  to  attain  that  distinc¬ 
tion  with  the  full  support  of  a  major  party.  Mr.  Fillmore 
disclaimed  a  desire  for  the  nomination.  He  was  not  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  Weed  and  Seward.  Nevertheless,  he  ac¬ 
cepted.  He  was  very  popular  at  the  time.  One  letter-writer 
said  that  “among  the  Methodists  .  .  .  ‘old  Father  Fillmore’ 
is  almost  worshipped.”  He  inclined,  by  the  way,  to  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  church. 
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It  was,  however,  the  presidential  contest  between  Clay  and 
Polk  that  controlled  public  thought.  Erie  county  gave  a  Whig 
plurality  of  1,844,  but  the  city  vote  showed  a  lead  of  35  for 
Polk.  In  the  State,  Clay  was  defeated  by  5,106  and  Fillmore 
lost  to  Silas  Wright  by  10,033. 

A  new  cloud  had  risen  above  the  political  horizon  that  was 
upsetting  ordinary  calculations,  and  it  was  in  Buffalo  that 
this  disturbing  phenomenon  first  gathered  serious  form. 

THE  ABOLITION  CLOUD 

The  abolition  movement  first  assumed  the  organization 
of  a  political  party  and  put  a  presidential  ticket  in  the  field 
at  a  convention  which  met  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  on  November 
13,  1839,  and  completed  its  work  at  an  adjourned  meeting  in 
Albany  on  April  1,  1840.  James  G.  Birney,  then  living  in 
New  York  as  secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
was  named  as  presidential  candidate. 

The  party  made  small  impression  in  that  election,  polling- 
only  7,059  votes  in  the  entire  nation,  of  which  2,798  came 
from  this  State.  As  the  time  approached  for  the  next  presi¬ 
dential  contest,  the  abolitionists  felt  that  they  could  hold  a 
much  more  impressive  convention,  and  Buffalo  was  appointed 
as  the  place.  The  National  Liberty  party  was  the  name  under 
which  the  meeting  was  planned,  though  it  was  afterward 
known  as  the  Liberty-Abolitionist  party.  The  date  finally 
fixed  was  August  30-31,  1843,  more  than  a  year  in  advance 
of  the  election.  A  still  earlier  date  had  been  announced, 
but  it  conflicted  with  the  elections  in  Maine  and  Vermont. 
Remembering  that  in  1843,  24  hours  and  five  railroad 
changes  were  required  to  get  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  it  will 
be  appreciated  that  those  delegates  from  Maine  and  Vermont 
must  have  felt  the  urge  of  a  great  mission.  Many  other  dele¬ 
gates,  moreover,  had  to  come  chiefly  by  stagecoach. 

The  arrangements  for  this  first  national  political  conven¬ 
tion  ever  held  in  Buffalo  were  published  in  the  local  papers  as 
an  advertisement.  A  great  tent  was  set  up  in  the  park  in 
front  of  the  courthouse — that  is,  Lafayette  square,  which  was 
an  open  space  then.  The  announcement  said  that  the  tent 
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would  accommodate  5,000  persons  and  that  seats  would  be 
reserved  for  2,000  ladies.  The  courthouse  was  used  as  head¬ 
quarters,  where  delegates  went  to  register. 

The  advertisement  said  that  provision  would  be  made  for 
the  gratuitous  entertainment  of  as  many  of  the  delegates 
as  possible,  but  those  who  did  not  wish  for  gratuitous  enter¬ 
tainment  would  be  recommended  to  “respectable  temperance 
houses.”  This  assemblage  was  not  patronizing  the  liquor 
trade. 

The  name  of  Charles  O.  Shepard  headed  the  committee 
on  arrangements. 

The  delegates  actually  numbered  148  and  they  represented 
12  of  the  26  States  then  composing  the  Union.  The  local 
papers,  however,  described  the  audience  as  a  large  one,  though 
it  doubtless  was  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  Buffalo  people. 
The  convention  met  at  10  a.  m.  on  August  30,  1843.  The 
sessions  were  continued  through  the  two  appointed  days. 

Birney  was  not  present.  He  sent  a  letter  asking  that  he 
be  excused  from  serving  again  as  presidential  candidate. 
Nevertheless,  the  convention  named  him,  crediting  him  this 
time  to  Michigan.  He  was  then  living  in  Bay  City.  Thomas 
Morris  of  Ohio  was  selected  for  Vice  President. 

The  most  important  work,  of  course,  was  the  adoption  of 
a  platform.  It  was  long,  though  devoted  to  the  single  subject 
of  slavery.  It  declared  that  the  Liberty  party  was  not  a  new 
one,  but  a  revival  of  the  party  of  1776.  It  demanded  aboli¬ 
tion  in  the  territories  and  challenged  the  fugitive  slave  clause 
of  the  Constitution. 

Apparently  there  had  been  some  anxiety  regarding  the 
attitude  of  Buffalo  toward  the  convention,  but  such  fears 
were  not  justified.  The  Courier  and  Economist,  which  was 
ardently  Democratic,  said : 

“We  have  not  learned  of  a  single  case  of  disorder,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  sentiments  advanced  are  highly  offensive 
to  many  among  us.” 

The  Liberty  party  nominated  a  State  as  well  as  a  national 
ticket.  It  polled  in  the  State  15,812  votes  for  Birney  and 
15,136  for  Alvan  Stewart  for  Governor.  In  each  case  its 
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vote  was  greater  than  the  small  pluralities  by  which  Clay  for 
President  and  Fillmore  for  Governor  were  defeated.  That 
was  the  mockery  of  its  effort  from  the  viewpoint  of  practical 
politics.  It  actually  promoted  the  power  of  the  political  ele¬ 
ments  which  it  most  abhorred. 

THE  FREE  SOIL  STORM 

The  Mexican  war  made  little  direct  impression  on  Buffalo. 
The  Second  Artillery,  which  long  had  occupied  the  Poinsett 
barracks,  marched  away,  and  thereafter  was  looked  upon  as 
Buffalo’s  own,  but  there  was  no  attempt  by  the  local  press  to 
follow  its  fortunes.  Those  recruits  that  were  drawn  into  the 
service  were  distributed  either  among  the  regulars  or  to  the 
two  regiments  of  volunteers  which  this  State  furnished. 

In  its  political  consequences,  however,  the  Mexican  war 
was  reflected  in  events  which  gave  to  Buffalo  a  conspicuous 
place  in  national  history.  Hostilities  had  been  in  progress 
less  than  three  months  when  President  Polk  asked  for  author¬ 
ization  to  attempt  a  settlement  by  the  purchase  of  certain 
territory  from  Mexico.  Inasmuch  as  slavery  had  been  abol¬ 
ished  in  all  Mexico’s  domain,  many  Americans,  even  among 
those  who  had  taken  little  interest  previously,  felt  that 
human  bondage  should  not  be  extended  by  the  annexation  of 
territory  where  it  did  not  already  exist.  An  amendment  to 
the  authorization  bill,  called,  after  its  sponsor,  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  undertook  to  forbid  slavery  in  any  territory  which 
should  be  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  war.  This  resolution, 
though  passed  by  the  House,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and 
never  became  law,  but  it  formulated  a  question  of  domestic 
policy  which  shaped  the  future  of  the  nation. 

The  campaign  for  the  governorship  of  New  York  already 
was  under  way.  Buffalo’s  special  connection  with  it  again 
rested  on  Mr.  Fillmore,  who,  against  his  own  protests,  re¬ 
ceived  the  high  vote  in  the  balloting  at  the  Whig  convention. 
The  majority,  however,  eventually  gave  the  nomination  to 
John  Young,  who  in  the  subsequent  election  defeated  Gov. 
Silas  Wright.  Differences  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Polk  administration  were  among  the  causes  of  his  defeat, 
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and  his  friends  were  quick  to  seize  upon  the  Wilmot  proviso 
as  a  means  of  winning  popular  reenforcement  to  their  fac¬ 
tional  strength.  By  1847  the  strife  between  the  Hunkers 
(conservatives)  and  Barnburners  (radicals)  was  open  and 
relentless. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  leaders  among  the  Barnburners 
was  George  P.  Barker  of  Buffalo,  who  had  derived  the  title 
of  “General”  from  the  Canadian  rebellion  and  had  served  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  and  district  attorney  of  Erie 
county.  His  brilliant  career  as  a  leader  of  the  bar  and  of 
the  Democracy  of  this  city  was  cut  short  by  death  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

The  Whigs  in  1847  nominated  Mr.  Fillmore  for  Comp¬ 
troller,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  split  in  the  Democratic 
party,  he  was  elected  by  the  unprecedented  plurality  of 
38,729.  He  received  in  Erie  county  5,897  votes  compared 
with  2,719  for  his  opponent. 

Less  than  six  months  after  he  had  assumed  this  office,  the 
Whig  national  convention  met  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  was  not  an  avowed  candidate  this  time,  as  he  had  been 
in  1844,  but  after  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  had  been  named  for 
President,  John  A.  Collier  of  Binghamton  proposed  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  for  second  place  in  opposition  to  Abbott  Lawrence  of 
Massachusetts,  who  had  been  the  leading  aspirant.  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  was  a  cotton  manufacturer,  as  Gen.  Taylor  was  a 
planter,  and  the  argument  that  the  ticket  should  not  have 
cotton  at  both  ends  won  for  Mr.  Fillmore. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democrats  had  irritated  the  opponents  of 
slavery  further  by  nominating  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan  and 
William  0.  Butler  of  Kentucky  on  a  platform  heartily  in¬ 
dorsing  the  Polk  administration.  Cass  was  a  special  offense 
to  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  as  the  leading  candidate  before 
the  convention  of  1844  had  been  defeated  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Cass  delegates  to  Polk.  Hunkers  and  Barnburners  had 
sent  contesting  delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  1848 
and  each  had  been  allowed  half  a  vote.  The  Barnburners 
returned  to  New  York  proclaiming  their  determination  to 
act  independently.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  whatever 
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motives  of  factional  advantage  and  personal  revenge  may 
have  contributed  to  the  movement,  these  were  submerged 
under  the  great  tide  of  public  opinion  which  rose  to  the  ethical 
and  economic  issue  of  free  soil,  and  when  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  his  talented  son,  “Prince  John,”  declared  for  that  prin¬ 
ciple  they  were  accepted  as  genuine  and  stalwart  champions 
of  a  great  cause. 

A  convention  met  at  Utica  in  June,  with  delegates  present 
from  three  States  besides  New  York.  Martin  Van  Buren 
was  offered  as  an  independent  candidate  and  he  consented  to 
run. 

It  was  desirable,  nevertheless,  that  the  Free  Soil  party 
should  start  with  a  meeting  more  widely  representative  both 
in  a  geographical  and  a  political  sense.  To  this  end  a  call  was 
issued  for  another  convention  to  be  held  on  August  9  and  10, 
1848,  and  Buffalo  was  named  as  the  place  where  it  should 
assemble. 

This  convention  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  mass 
meetings  in  cities  and  villages  all  over  the  free  States,  in 
which  the  more  liberal  Democrats  and  the  more  liberal  Whigs, 
as  well  as  adherents  of  the  small  Liberty  party,  united  in  a 
common  purpose. 

Estimates  at  the  time  placed  the  number  who  attended  as 
high  as  40,000,  though  that  appears  hardly  credible.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  regarded  as  the  largest  political  assemblage  that 
ever  had  met  in  this  country.  Every  free  State  and  three  of 
the  slave  States  were  represented.  The  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser  recorded  its  reportorial  impression  of  the  strangers  as 
follows: 

Among  the  delegates  are  some  of  the  oddest  looking 
chaps  that  ever  were  seen.  Some  of  them,  about  as  ver¬ 
dant  as  a  stripling  just  escaped  from  his  maternal  apron- 
strings,  while  others  look  as  if  they  could  face  a  roaring, 
rampant  buffalo  without  being  in  the  least  intimidated. 
Hats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  lofty  bell-crown 
and  majestic  sugarloaf  to  the  squatty,  rimless  and  insig¬ 
nificant  tub  shape,  are  sported  on  this  occasion.  A  few 
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have  whiskers  and  mustachios,  but  most  of  them  are 
divested  of  these  appendages.  Coats  that  look  as  if 
every  tailor  in  the  country  had  struck  out  a  new  and 
original  idea  for  himself,  and  which  designate  the  wear¬ 
er’s  particular  views  with  more  expression  than  any  of 
the  owner’s  faces,  may  also  be  seen.  Unmentionables 
varying  from  the  liberal  bag-seat  to  the  scrimpy  skin¬ 
tight,  with  legs  both  short  and  long  without  particular 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  wearer,  help,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  neat,  tidy  and  fashionably  appareled,  to 
make  up  the  variety.  Every  man  of  them  has  the  wel- 
ware  of  his  country  at  heart,  of  course,  and  seems  to 
imagine  he  is  the  particular  individual  on  whom  the 
responsibility  of  the  whole  farce  rests. 

That  word  “farce”  will  reveal  to  the  reader  that  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser  was  an  old-line  Whig.  It  feared  at  the 
outset  that  the  convention  would  represent  a  serious  defection 
from  the  Whigs,  and  was  relieved  to  observe  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  to  feel  the  principal  force  of  the  bolt. 

Much  the  same  local  arrangements  were  made  that  served 
to  accommodate  the  Liberty  party  convention  four  years 
earlier.  A  great  tent  was  set  up  in  courthouse  park.  Com¬ 
plaint  was  made  afterward  that  the  trees  had  been  damaged, 
and  the  Mayor  was  petitioned  not  to  permit  another  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  there.  Committees  of  the  convention  met  in 
the  courthouse,  and  the  Mansion  House  became  headquarters 
for  most  of  the  leaders. 

The  plan  for  reporting  the  meeting  showed  noteworthy 
enterprise.  A  complete  stenographic  report  was  taken  by 
Oliver  Dyer  and  was  published  by  George  H.  Derby  &  Co.  of 
Buffalo.  The  advertisement,  which  apparently  was  made 
good,  said  that  the  pamphlet  would  be  on  sale  within  24  hours 
after  the  convention  adjourned.  Much  of  this  stenographic 
report,  however,  appeared  from  day  to  day  in  the  local 
papers. 

Among  the  notables  present  were  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Preston  King,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
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Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Noah  Davis  and  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  Mr. 
Adams  served  as  permanent  chairman. 

Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  were  held, 
opened  always  with  prayer  and  devoted  chiefly  to  burning 
oratory.  The  platform  included  demands  for  cheap  postage, 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  free  land  for  actual  settlers 
and  a  tariff  adequate  to  meet  national  expenses  and  to  pay 
the  public  debt ;  but,  of  course,  the  main  principle,  expanded 
through  many  planks,  was  summarized  in  the  slogan :  “Free 
Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor  and  Free  Men.” 

The  convention  accepted  Martin  Van  Buren  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  candidate,  giving  him  244  votes  to  183  for  John  P. 
Hale,  who  already  was  in  the  field  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Liberty  party,  but  soon  afterward  withdrew.  Votes  scat¬ 
tered  among  other  candidates  numbered  38.  Mr.  Adams  was 
named  for  Vice  President. 

John  Bach  McMaster  gives  the  historian’s  verdict  on  the 
convention  in  a  sentence : 

“A  new  party  had  been  born.” 

MR.  FILLMORE  BECOMES  PRESIDENT 

As  it  turned  out  Whigs  and  Democrats  in  the  main  clung 
to  their  old  party  lines  in  the  election  of  1848.  While  both 
lost  votes  to  the  Free  Soil  party,  the  Whigs  reaped  the  advan¬ 
tage,  especially  in  New  York,  which  decided  the  contest  for 
Taylor  and  Fillmore. 

In  Buffalo  the  vote  was  2,739  for  the  Whig  ticket,  1,412 
for  the  Democratic  and  826  for  the  Free  Soil.  In  Erie  county 
this  was  increased  to  7,607  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  3,664 
for  Cass  and  2,359  for  Van  Buren.  Niagara  gave  2,828  for 
Taylor,  2,080  for  Van  Buren,  1,315  for  Cass. 

Mr.  Fillmore  became  Vice  President,  with  the  customary 
ceremonies,  on  March  4,  1849.  The  death  of  President  Tay¬ 
lor  occurred  on  July  9,  1850.  Mr.  Fillmore  took  the  oath  as 
President  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  noon 
on  July  10,  1850. 

At  the  Whig  State  convention  that  year,  hostility  to 
Seward’s  strong  attitude  against  slavery  was  expressed  by  a 
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bolting  faction,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Silver  Grays.  It 
included  most  of  Mr.  Fillmore’s  friends.  Both  factions,  how¬ 
ever,  supported  Washington  Hunt  of  Lockport  for  Governor. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fillmore  and  his  election  added  still 
more  to  the  political  importance  of  the  Niagara  Frontier. 

Mr.  Fillmore’s  assumption  of  the  highest  national  dignity 
took  him  much  out  of  the  field  of  local  history  for  the  time 
being.  His  home  here,  when  he  was  elected  Vice  President, 
was  known  in  the  directories  of  the  time  as  No.  128  Franklin 
street,  but  to  later  generations  it  was  No.  180  Franklin  street. 
It  was  razed  in  April,  1929.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife, 
Abigail  Powers  Fillmore,  and  two  children.  His  son,  Mil¬ 
lard  Powers  Fillmore,  then  was  approaching  his  21st  birth¬ 
day.  The  young  man  became  his  father’s  private  secretary, 
continuing  that  service  throughout  the  presidential  term. 
The  daughter,  Mary  Abigail,  was  sixteen  years  old  when  her 
father  was  elected  Vice  President.  She  already  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  at  the  Albany  normal  school  and  was  teaching 
in  Buffalo. 

During  most  of  her  husband’s  career  in  Congress  and  at 
Albany,  Mrs.  Fillmore  had  remained  at  her  home  in  Buffalo. 
She  was  in  poor  health  and  she  continued  to  live  here  while 
Mr.  Fillmore  was  Vice  President.  She  joined  him  at  Wash¬ 
ington  several  months  after  he  was  inaugurated  as  President, 
but  owing  to  her  ill  health  her  daughter  assumed  most  of  the 
duties  of  hostess  of  the  White  House. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Fillmore  died  at  a  hotel  in  Washington  on 
March  30,  1853,  a  few  weeks  after  her  husband’s  term  as 
President  expired. 

Mr.  Fillmore  gave  Buffalo  an  additional  connection  with 
his  administration  by  the  appointment  of  Nathan  K.  Hall 
as  Postmaster  General.  Judge  Hall,  as  he  afterward  was 
known,  had  been  a  law  student  in  Mr.  Fillmore’s  office  and 
became  the  second  partner  in  the  firm  of  Fillmore,  Hall  & 
Haven  (Solomon  G.).  This  later  was  changed  to  Fillmore  & 
Haven.  Its  offices  were  at  No.  304  Main  street. 

Mr.  Hall  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1846.  In  1852,  after 
his  service  in  the  Cabinet,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
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United  States  court  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York. 

Thurlow  Weed  recorded  the  political  verdict  on  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more’s  administration  in  these  words : 

“By  signing  the  fugitive  slave  law,  he  rent  the  Whig- 
party  in  twain  forever.” 

Despite  his  break  with  a  large  element  in  his  party,  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  at  the  Whig- 
national  convention  in  Baltimore  on  June  16-19,  1852.  On  the 
opening  ballot  he  had  133  votes — a  greater  number  than  was 
polled  by  either  of  his  rivals,  who  were  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Scott 
and  Daniel  Webster.  The  contest  was  prolonged  for  53  bal¬ 
lots,  when  the  nomination  went  to  Scott,  with  159  votes,  while 
Fillmore  still  held  112  and  Webster  21. 

Mr.  Fillmore  promptly  declared  that  he  felt  no  disap¬ 
pointment  and  had  no  regrets,  and  that  Gen.  Scott  was 
entitled  to  the  support  of  all  true  Whigs. 

In  that  election  Erie  county  gave  1,023  plurality  for  Scott 
and  1,065  for  Hunt;  Niagara  county,  540  for  Scott  and  642 
for  Hunt. 


AGAIN  THE  CHOLERA 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  Dr.  C.  B.  Coventry  of  the  new 
medical  school,  which  sustained  the  title  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  went  to  Europe  to  study  Asiatic  cholera.  It  was 
raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  year,  and  the 
danger  that  it  would  reach  this  country  made  the  wise  look 
grave.  Dr.  Coventry,  on  his  return,  published  a  little  book 
on  cholera. 

The  scourge,  however,  had  anticipated  him — that  is,  at 
New  York.  It  reached  the  quarantine  station  on  Staten 
island  in  November,  1848.  It  was  held  there  all  winter.  On 
May  11,  1849,  by  no  route  of  communication  that  ever  was 
discovered,  a  case  appeared  in  the  city.  Thence  the  infection 
followed  the  regular  route  of  travel — up  the  Hudson  to  Troy 
and  Albany,  and  along  the  canal,  leaving  its  victims  in  town 
after  town,  to  Buffalo  and  on  up  the  lakes. 

The  first  case  appeared  in  Buffalo  on  May  30,  1849.  It 
had  traveled  here  almost  as  fast  as  the  canal  boats  came. 
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The  newspapers  did  not  print  much  about  the  epidemic. 
On  September  17th,  after  it  was  all  over,  the  Commercial 
Advertiser  ventured  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  experiences 
of  the  summer.  It  said  that  no  city  in  the  state  had  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  Buffalo  from  the  pestilence,  but  there  were 
no  local  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  The  disturbance 
of  the  ground  by  canal  and  harbor  work  might  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  it,  but  Buffalo’s  site  was  not  unhealthful.  The 
disease  had  not  come  suddenly,  but  had  commenced  mildly 
and  had  increased  gradually.  In  June  deaths  averaged  four 
or  five  a  day.  In  the  last  week  of  July,  deaths  reached  32  a 
day.  There  was  a  period  when  from  50  to  60  burials  oc¬ 
curred  every  24  hours.  Probably  there  were  many  deaths  of 
which  the  board  of  health  had  no  knowledge,  as  no  doctors 
were  called  and  bodies  were  buried  without  notice  to  the 
authorities.  When  doctors  were  called  in  time,  the  patients 
usually  recovered.  Most  of  the  deaths — 80  to  90  per  cent, 
of  them — were  among  immigrants  recently  arrived  from 
Europe.  The  mortality  at  the  Hydraulics  was  “very  great.” 

Deaths  resulted  in  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  reported. 
The  newspaper  thought  that  the  recovery  of  70  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  showed  very  successful  treatment  and 
praised  the  board  of  health.  The  board  appears  to 
have  been  well  organized  and  ready  before  the  epidemic  came. 
It  was  composed  of  Mayor  Hiram  Barton,  ex  officio,  Dr. 
Josiah  Barnes,  health  physician,  C.  C.  Haddock  and  Arthur 
McArthur.  There  were  seventeen  inspectors  divided  among 
the  five  wards.  On  these  fell  most  of  the  work  of  handling 
the  situation,  for  the  city  police  force  at  that  time  numbered 
only  ten  constables. 

The  statistical  record,  partly  estimated,  shows  over  3,000 
cases  that  summer  and  about  900  deaths.  These  figures 
meant  that  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  stricken 
and  3  per  cent,  died  within  a  period  of  four  and  a  half 
months. 

The  disease  did  not  become  virulent  again  in  Buffalo  until 
1854.  In  that  year  it  appeared  first  among  travelers  or  im¬ 
migrants  sojourning  in  the  city.  It  raged  with  fearful  vio- 
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lence  at  the  almshouse,  where  there  were  during  the  summer 
103  cases  and  61  deaths.  It  did  not  appear  in  the  city  until 
late  in  the  season,  but  the  record  showed  1,036  cases  and  572 
deaths. 

Dr.  James  M.  Newman  was  then  health  officer  of  Buffalo. 
There  were  a  few  cases  in  1855,  but  by  1856  the  city  was  free 
from  the  scourge. 

Among  the  victims  of  1854  was  Mary  Abigail  Fillmore, 
recently  the  daughter  of  the  White  House.  She  left  her  home 
on  Franklin  street  to  visit  her  grandparents  at  East  Aurora, 
was  stricken  that  evening  and  died  the  following  morning 
(July  26,  1854),  before  her  father  and  brother  could  reach 
her  bedside.  She  was  then  22  years  old. 

At  Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge  that  year  cholera 
raged  with  fearful  violence,  and  at  other  places  in  the  state 
it  was  much  worse  than  in  Buffalo. 

BUFFALO’S  EXPANSION 

By  the  census  of  1850,  Buffalo  had  a  population  of  42,261, 
all  crowded  into  the  area  south  of  North  street  and  east  of 
Jefferson. 

The  first  gaslight  company  began  operations  here  in  1848. 

The  Buffalo  City  Waterworks  company  was  incorporated 
in  1849,  pumping  from  the  river,  with  a  reservoir  on  Pros¬ 
pect  hill,  where  the  74th  regiment  armory  now  stands.  It 
began  service  on  January  2,  1852. 

Forty  years  had  transformed  the  frontier  village,  with 
its  Indian  atmosphere,  into  a  cosmopolitan  city.  Moreover, 
beyond  those  streets  which  marked  the  city  limits,  there  was 
a  population  that  was  little  less  numerous  than  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  official  Buffalo.  Both  the  geographical  area  of  the 
city  and  its  government  needed  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new 
conditions. 

The  movement  for  expansion  and  reorganization  culmi¬ 
nated  in  an  act  of  the  Legislature  on  April  13,  1853.  This 
added  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  the  entire  town  of  Black  Rock. 
It  was  not  a  mere  amalgamation  of  the  rival  villages  of  canal¬ 
building  days  that  occurred.  The  town  of  Black  Rock  was 
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all  that  part  of  the  present  city  beyond  North  street  and 
Jefferson  street,  from  the  Niagara  river  clear  around  to  the 
lake  shore.  This  was  what  was  incorporated  by  the  charter 
of  1853  as  forming,  with  the  older  section,  the  new  and 
greater  Buffalo.  Two  years  later  the  State  enumeration 
credited  this  new  Buffalo  with  a  population  of  72,214.  That 
shows  that  nearly  30,000  were  brought  in  by  the  annexation 
of  the  town  of  Black  Rock.  To  suit  the  enlarged  area,  the 
number  of  wards  was  increased  to  thirteen. 

The  division  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Fillmore  adminis¬ 
tration  produced  a  Democratic  revolution  locally  as  well  as 
nationally.  Hiram  Barton  (1852)  was  the  last  Whig  Mayor. 
At  the  election  in  March,  1853,  Eli  Cook,  a  brilliant  lawyer 
and  a  Democrat  of  the  Barnburner  faction,  was  chosen 
Mayor  by  740  majority  over  Leroy  Farnham,  Whig. 

The  new  charter,  which  was  adopted  about  a  month  later, 
exhibited  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  the  ideas  of  1832. 
Where  formerly  the  people  elected  only  aldermen,  now  nearly 
every  office  was  made  elective.  Officials  chosen  for  the  city 
at  large  were:  mayor,  recorder,  comptroller,  city  attorney, 
street  commissioner,  city  treasurer,  receiver  of  taxes,  city 
surveyor,  superintendent  of  schools,  police  justice,  chief  of 
police,  overseer  of  the  poor  and  three  assessors;  also  eight 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  town  officers,  continued  for 
the  city. 

In  each  ward  the  people  elected  two  aldermen,  a  super¬ 
visor,  a  constable,  a  street  inspector  and  a  commissioner  of 
excise.  Four  years  later,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  in 
the  board  of  supervisors  the  thirteenth  ward  was  reduced  to 
one  representative  in  county  and  city  boards. 

The  terms  of  office,  in  most  cases,  were  made  two  years. 
The  Mayor  no  longer  presided  over  the  council  and  he  had  a 
veto  power.  No  one  might  hold  the  office  for  two  consecutive 
terms.  Elections  were  transferred  from  March  to  correspond 
with  the  State  elections  in  November. 

The  first  election  under  the  new  charter  was  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1853.  Again  Eli  Cook  was  successful,  though  this  time 
he  had  a  Hunker  opponent,  Elijah  D.  Efner,  in  addition  to 
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the  Whig  contestant,  Janies  C.  Harrison. 

The  first  elected  chief  of  police,  chosen  at  this  time,  was 
S.  G.  Bagnall.  He  proceeded  to  organize  a  force  with  four 
captains,  40  policemen  and  10  constables. 

LOCAL  EARTHQUAKES 

The  first  earthquake  of  which  there  is  record  in  Buffalo 
occurred  on  October  23,  1857.  It  lasted  30  seconds,  broke  up 
a  session  of  court  and  caused  general  alarm,  though  it  did 
no  actual  damage.  In  reporting  it,  the  Express  found  inspi¬ 
ration  for  jocularity  in  the  recent  financial  panic.  It  said 
that,  ‘Hike  the  condition  of  the  banks,  the  earthquake  was 
only  a  temporary  suspension  probably.”  The  paper  hoped, 
however,  that  there  would  be  no  resumption — of  the  earth¬ 
quake.  One  man  surmised  that  Niagara  Falls  had  caved  in; 
another  held  that  the  shock  was  caused  by  the  “explosion  of 
some  banking  institution;”  another,  that  the  “bottom  of 
suthin’  had  fell  out,”  and  a  woman  explained  that  it  was 
“just  exactly  like  when  her  husband  came  home  at  2  o’clock 
in  the  morning.” 

Three  other  earthquakes  which  have  been  reported  as 
centering  in  or  near  Buffalo  occurred  on  July  6,  1873;  on 
October  21,  1879,  and  August  12,  1929. 

AN  UNDERGROUND  TERMINAL 

In  several  ways  Buffalo  bore  an  exceptional  relation  to 
the  national  development  of  the  slavery  issue.  Here  was  the 
place  from  which  the  African  colonization  movement  drew 
its  best  business  organizer.  Here  both  the  Liberty  party  and 
the  Free  Soil  party  held  the  conventions  which  launched  them 
into  national  politics.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  home 
and  the  lifelong  environment  of  the  President  who  signed  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  including  the  drastic  fugitive  slave  law. 
And  here  was  one  of  the  principal  terminals  of  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railroad. 

The  War  of  1812  brought  negroes  to  this  frontier  as  serv¬ 
ants  of  Southern  officers.  From  these  the  information  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  spread  among  the  slaves  that  there  was  a  coun- 
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try  north  of  the  United  States  which,  if  they  could  reach  it, 
would  not  deliver  them  again  into  bondage.  Gradually  the 
Niagara  began  to  be  visioned  by  many  as  an  earthly  counter¬ 
part  of  that  “one  more  ribber  for  to  cross,”  of  which  they 
sang  in  their  spirituals — the  last  of  the  many  dangers  which 
they  must  pass  in  order  to  win  their  way  to  the  freedom  that 
to  them  meant  heaven  in  this  life. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  war,  however,  the 
number  who  fled  was  not  so  great  as  to  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion.  The  recorded  history  of  the  movement  for  Buffalo 
began  in  1838.  In  that  year,  as  is  related  by  Prof.  Siebert 
in  The  Underground  Railroad,  came  two  sleigh  loads  of  fugi¬ 
tives,  who  had  been  forwarded  from  Ohio.  By  1840  the  work 
of  aiding  the  flight  of  negroes  had  become  well  organized  all 
the  way  from  the  Mason-Dixon  line  to  Canada.  The  fugitive 
slave  law  of  1850  created  new  facilities  for  the  recovery  of 
the  human  property  and  increased  the  penalties  for  helping 
negroes.  A  fine  of  $1,000  and  imprisonment  for  six  months 
might  be  imposed  for  giving  an  escaped  slave  shelter  or  food. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  repeal  by  act  of  Congress  the  instincts 
of  humanity,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  it  was  met  by 
increased  defiance. 

Nearly  all  the  narratives  of  the  Underground  speak  of 
Buffalo  or  Black  Rock  as  the  terminus  of  a  main  line  for  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  routes  which  converged  here  were 
those  originating  around  Philadelphia  to  the  southeast  and 
in  Ohio  to  the  west.  There  also  was  a  network  of  trails 
which  came  directly  across  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  slave 
hunters,  or  Federal  officers,  were  so  diligent  in  watching  the 
river  front  that  at  times  no  safe  crossing  could  be  found  any¬ 
where  between  Buffalo  and  Lake  Ontario.  A  picture  which 
may  be  accepted  as  typical  of  conditions  is  gleaned  from  the 
reminiscences  of  Eber  M.  Pettit,  as  follows: 

Dan  was  warmed  and  fed  and  secreted  in  the  old 
house  until  it  was  deemed  safe  for  him  to  go  on,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  pursuers  to  have  lost  the  track  and  abandoned 
the  search.  But  not  so;  their  spies  were  on  the  line 
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watching  every  little  skiff  in  Black  Rock  harbor,  when 
friend  Andrew,  just  at  daylight,  having  signaled  the 
boatmen,  left  his  carriage  in  a  back  street  and  led  Dan 
through  a  narrow  lane  to  where  a  boat  lay  hid,  and  out 
of  the  water.  It  was  launched  in  a  moment,  and  Dan 
and  two  boatmen  were  on  their  way  to  Canada  before 
the  spies  watching  the  other  boats  could  give  the  alarm. 

Strong  as  were  the  incentives  for  law-enforcement  at  that 
time,  there  appears  to  have  been  little,  if  any,  use  of  fire¬ 
arms  along  the  river  or  on  the  highways.  In  many  cases, 
moreover,  the  fugitives  crossed  the  river  openly  by  the  regular 
ferry. 

For  a  time  after  the  fugitive  slave  law  went  into  effect, 
those  negroes  who  had  made  their  way  into  Buffalo  by  them¬ 
selves  usually  went  to  the  American  hotel,  whose  rear  door 
was  separated  only  by  a  few  blocks  from  President  Fillmore’s 
home.  An  employee  at  the  hotel  was  Samuel  Murray,  a  free 
negro,  who  usually  was  at  work  early  in  the  morning  before 
any  one  else  was  abroad.  A  fugitive  had  only  to  find  him  in 
order  to  be  assured  a  bite  to  eat  and  directions  or  guidance 
to  the  river  front. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  have  hiding  places  in  town, 
where  negroes  could  be  concealed  to  await  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  steal  across  the  river.  The  Morris  Butler  house,  at 
the  corner  of  Utica  street  and  Linwood  avenue,  built  in  1857 
and  since  torn  down,  had  two  secret  chambers,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  front  door,  that  were  accessible  only  from  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Mr.  Butler  was  said  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  last  station 
of  the  Underground  in  the  later  years  of  its  existence,  though 
his  name  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  Erie-county  agents  pub¬ 
lished  by  Prof.  Siebert.  These  were:  Gideon  Barker,  Wil¬ 
liam  Haywood,  George  W.  Johnson,  Deacon  Henry  Moore, 
Mr.  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Williams. 

Another  house  that  was  understood  to  be  an  Underground 
station  stood  on  Ferry  street  near  Niagara,  and  there  prob¬ 
ably  were  several  others. 

The  most  exciting  Buffalo  incident  connected  with  at- 
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tempts  to  recapture  negroes  was  the  punishment  of  a  traitor 
to  his  color,  who  was  accused  of  serving  as  a  spy  to  inform 
Southern  owners  where  their  escaped  slaves  were.  He  came 
here  from  Detroit,  but  the  local  blacks  had  been  warned.  A 
reception  committee  took  him  into  the  woods,  where  now  is 
Humboldt  park,  and  lashed  him  until  he  was  nearly  dead. 
He  complained  of  his  assailants,  some  of  whom  were  arrested, 
but  they  were  released  eventually  without  trial. 

Eber  M.  Pettit,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Underground  Rail¬ 
road,  says  that  the  chief  agent  at  Niagara  Falls  was  “a 
wealthy  gentleman  living  some  two  miles  back  from  the  river, 
where  he  had  an  excellent  farm,  a  fine  mansion,  splendid 
stock  and  superb  horses.”  He  is  named  only  as  “Colonel 
P — He  employed  in  his  household  a  fugitive  who  had 
escaped  to  Canada,  but  had  returned  to  the  American  side, 
where  she  could  earn  higher  wages.  A  speculator  from  the 
South  had  bought  a  lot  of  negroes  “running” — a  practice 
which  became  common  under  the  fugitive  slave  law.  That  is, 
he  bought  for  small  sums  the  owners’  rights  to  certain  run¬ 
aways  and  assumed  the  risk  of  recapturing  them.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  one  in  ten,  the  business  paid  well.  This 
man  recognized  “Colonel  P’s”  employee  as  a  fugitive  to  whom 
he  had  a  claim.  Guards  were  set  at  all  the  river  crossings 
between  Tonawancla  and  Youngstown.  A  Federal  commis¬ 
sioner  and  marshals  were  kept  at  the  Falls  at  this  time  to 
assist  in  such  captures.  As  the  marshal  approached  the 
colonel’s  house,  that  gentleman  dashed  out  of  his  barn  behind 
“the  fastest  team  of  horses  in  Niagara  county,”  heading  for 
Lewiston.  The  officers  started  in  hot  pursuit.  Colonel  P — 
led  the  race  all  the  way  to  Youngstown  when  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  overhauled  with  the  remark  that  he  merely  was 
trying  to  see  if  there  was  a  team  of  horses  in  the  county  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  him.  Needless  to  say,  the  diversion 
had  enabled  the  fugitive  to  reach  a  safe  hiding  place. 

MR.  FILLMORE’S  LAST  BATTLE 

The  historian  James  Ford  Rhodes  says  that  “when  Fill¬ 
more  withdrew  from  the  presidential  office,  the  general  senti- 
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ment  proclaimed  that  he  had  filled  the  place  with  ability  and 
honor.” 

The  death  of  both  Clay  and  Webster  in  1852  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  of  Scott  in  the  same  year  left  Mr.  Fillmore 
in  a  position  of  natural  leadership  of  the  Whig  party,  if  there 
had  remained  a  Whig  party,  in  the  old  national  sense,  to  be 
led.  He  had  planned  a  speaking  tour  through  the  South  at 
the  close  of  his  term,  but  the  death  of  his  wife  compelled  him 
to  postpone  the  trip  until  March  of  the  following  year.  He 
then  travelled  through  both  the  South  and  the  West,  defend¬ 
ing  his  administration  and  attacking  abolition  and  secession 
as  kindred  fanaticisms. 

He  returned  to  Buffalo  to  face  a  new  sorrow  in  the  death 
of  his  daughter  for  whose  benefit  he  had  been  planning  a  trip 
to  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  the  adoption  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  by 
Congress  created  an  intense  situation,  and  in  the  break-up 
of  old  parties  new  alignments  were  forming.  In  a  letter  de¬ 
scribing  his  attitude  toward  public  events  in  1854,  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  said  that  he  felt  himself  withdrawn  from  the  political 
arena  and  contented  himself  “with  giving  a  silent  vote  for 
Mr.  Ullman  for  Governor.” 

Daniel  Ullman  was  the  candidate  of  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can,  or  Know  Nothing,  party.  This  organization  sought  to 
avoid  both  the  slavery  question  and  the  temperance  issue, 
then  almost  equally  troublesome  in  New  York,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  public  attention  on  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  born 
from  political  power.  The  new  party  afforded  a  refuge  for 
those  New  York  Whigs  who  had  supported  the  Fillmore  ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  slavery  question  in  1850  and  who  in  1854 
would  not  follow  Seward,  Weed  and  Gov.  Myron  H.  Clark  in 
opposing  the  Nebraska  bill  at  Washington  or  in  favoring  a 
rigid  temperance  law  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Fillmore  in  supporting  the  Know  Nothings  was  going 
along  with  the  faction  of  his  old  party  which  had  supported 
him,  though  it  was  a  departure  from  early  principles  for  a 
man  who  had  entered  politics  as  an  Anti-Mason  to  ally  him¬ 
self  with  a  movement  which  operated  as  a  secret  society. 
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When  the  Legislature  met  in  1855,  his  name  was  con¬ 
sidered  among  others  for  United  States  Senator  in  opposition 
to  Seward,  but  he  received  only  five  votes. 

His  letters  at  this  period  speak  of  those  who  had  pursued 
him  “with  unremitted  rancor  and  envious  malice  for  years.” 
He  had  heard  his  name  “occasionally  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,”  but  he  felt 
that  election  could  confer  no  new  honor  upon  him.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  he  sailed  for  Liverpool  (April,  1855). 

He  had  not  been  in  Europe  a  month  when  the  National 
Council  of  the  American  party  was  split  wide  open,  and  the 
anti-slavery  faction  withdrew.  It  was,  therefore,  a  conven¬ 
tion  opposed  to  any  exercise  of  Federal  authority  on  slavery, 
either  in  States  or  territories,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
February  22,  1856,  to  nominate  Mr.  Fillmore  for  President. 
There  was  no  question  of  his  strength  among  the  Southern 
delegates,  though  some  of  the  New  Yorkers  signed  a  pro¬ 
test.  In  a  field  of  eleven  candidates,  he  received  179  votes 
out  of  227. 

The  “unexpected  communication”  notifying  him  of  his 
selection  found  him  in  Venice.  He  accepted  from  Paris  under 
date  of  May  21,  1856.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  June, 
he  was  greeted  with  acclaim,  and  he  was  given  a  very  hearty 
reception  in  Buffalo. 

On  September  17-18,  1856,  representatives  of  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Whig  party  which  had  not  gone  with  the  new 
Republican  organization  met  at  Baltimore  and  added  their 
nomination  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  that  of  the  Know  Nothings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  seriously  wanted  to  be 
elected  and  believed  that  he  had  taken  the  correct  position  to 
head  off  the  threatening  movement  toward  disunion.  He  said 
that  he  was  called  a  pro-slavery  man  in  the  North  and  an  abo¬ 
litionist  in  the  South,  but  he  was,  in  fact,  neither.  His  more 
enthusiastic  admirers  spoke  of  him  as  the  “friend  of  our 
whole  country.”  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  he  was  trying 
to  build  a  barricade  against  fate. 

He  received  in  the  Electoral  College  only  the  eight  votes 
of  Maryland.  His  popular  vote  was  874,534,  against  1,838,- 
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169  for  James  Buchanan  and  1,341,264  for  John  C.  Fremont. 
In  Buffalo  he  was  given  2,654  votes  to  4,317  for  Buchanan 
and  2,906  for  Fremont.  The  county  vote  was:  Fillmore, 
5,223;  Buchanan,  7,537;  Fremont,  6,791.  Niagara  county 
voted:  Fillmore,  1,442;  Buchanan,  1,190;  Fremont,  2,886. 

This  ended  the  political  career  of  the  first  Buffalo  man 
who  became  President  of  the  United  States.  He  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  1860  to  act  with  old  political  associates  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party,  nominated  John 
Bell  of  Tennessee  for  President.  Mr.  Fillmore  never  was 
reconciled  to  the  Republican  party.  In  1864  he  noted  that 
his  name  occasionally  was  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
Democratic  nomination  against  Lincoln,  but  he  said  that  he 
did  not  desire  it  and  supported  McClellan  for  election. 

Mr.  Fillmore  married  for  his  second  wife,  in  1858,  Mrs. 
Caroline  C.  McIntosh.  He  bought  the  house  on  Niagara 
square,  which  became  the  home  of  his  later  years.  The  Stat- 
ler  hotel  now  covers  the  site.  Although  the  progress  of  events 
left  him  isolated  in  a  political  sense,  the  former  President 
continued  to  fill  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  social  and  business 
life  of  the  community  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
March  8,  1874. 


EARLY  REPUBLICANISM 

The  Republican  party  first  appeared  in  Buffalo  as  an 
organized  political  force  in  the  campaign  of  1855.  Its  en¬ 
trance  was  impressive. 

On  September  8th  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Express  an¬ 
nouncing  that  a  “mass  meeting  of  the  friends  of  freedom” 
had  been  called  to  meet  at  the  courthouse  on  September  14, 
1855.  It  commanded  attention  by  the  fact  that  it  was  signed 
by  330  citizens,  who  included  many  of  the  best  known  and 
most  respected  men  of  the  community.  The  notice  was  re¬ 
peated  several  times  in  the  week  that  followed,  and  each 
publication  showed  many  additions  to  the  list  of  signers.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  the  number  had  increased  to  more 
than  1,000. 

“The  momentous  condition  of  our  national  affairs,”  said 
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the  proclamation,  “calls  upon  every  right-thinking  man  of 
the  free  States  for  prompt  and  united  action  on  perhaps  the 
most  important  political  question  which  has  been  agitated 
under  the  administration  of  our  government.” 

“We  appeal  to  you,”  continued  the  call,  “as  members  of 
the  great  brotherhood  of  man,  called  by  imperious  necessity, 
to  assemble  and  act  upon  a  great  national  question,  compared 
with  which  other  political  issues  are  faint  and  unmeaning.” 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  a  “free  interchange  of 
sentiment”  and  to  appoint  eight  delegates  to  the  Republican 
State  convention  at  Syracuse  on  September  26th.  This  State 
convention  had  been  summoned  as  the  result  of  conferences 
between  the  State  committees  of  the  Republicans  and  the 
Whigs.  The  name  Republican  had  been  adopted  the  year 
before  by  Free  Soilers  and  former  Democrats,  who  in  this 
followed  the  example  of  men  of  similar  mind  in  other  States. 
It  carried  a  special  appeal  as  the  party  designation  used  by 
Jefferson,  who  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  made  himself 
the  original  Free  Soiler.  Those  Whigs  who  in  1855  entered 
into  the  plan  of  co-operation  were  the  dominant  element  that 
supported  Weed  and  Seward  and  had  just  elected  Myron  H. 
Clark  Governor.  The  agreement  between  the  two  committees 
was  that  each  party  should  hold  a  convention  on  the  same 
date  in  the  same  hall. 

The  result  of  that  unique  double  convention  was  a  single 
State  committee,  platform  and  ticket,  placed  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  representing  the  Republican  party.  The  basis  of  the 
amalgamation  was  united  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  a  common  denunciation  of  the  Know  Nothing 
movement,  but  the  new  party  did  not  indorse  the  State  pro¬ 
hibition  law,  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  preceding  April 
and  was  destined  to  be  pronounced  unconstitutional  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  The  nominee  for  Secretary  of  State,  which  was 
the  principal  office  to  be  filled,  was  Preston  King. 

The  Buffalo  Express,  then  edited  by  Almon  M.  Clapp, 
promptly  gave  its  support  to  the  new  party.  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Advertiser  continued  to  represent  the  Know  Nothings, 
or  Americans,  as  they  preferred  to  call  themselves.  The  few 
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weeks  between  the  convention  and  the  election  gave  scant 
time  to  put  the  young  party  on  a  working  basis.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  full  county,  legislative  and  city  tickets  were  nominated, 
with  Lewis  L.  Hodges  as  the  first  Republican  candidate  for 
Mayor.  There  was  a  big  public  meeting  on  October  19th,  at 
which  Senator  Seward  spoke. 

The  Democratic  factions,  however,  which  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  from  Hunkers  and  Barnburners  into  Hards  and  Softs 
(Hardshells  and  Softshells),  united  locally  and  swept  the 
field. 

In  the  city  the  Republicans  polled  only  1,052  votes  to  4,371 
for  the  Democratic  and  2,590  for  the  American  ticket.  The 
county  vote  was  2,310  for  the  Republicans,  5,602  for  the 
Democrats  and  4,591  for  the  Americans.  Fredrick  P.  Stevens 
became  Mayor. 

The  Express  explained  the  defeat  as  due  to  lack  of  organ¬ 
ization.  It  called  Buffalo  the  “Sebastopol  of  Silver  Gray 
Know  Nothingism.”  But  the  newspaper  added  this  prophecy 
regarding  the  Republican  party: 

“It  is  the  party  of  the  future.  It  has  vindicated  its 
strength  by  its  devotion  to  principle.  ...  In  five  years  it 
will  be  regarded  as  the  conservative  party  of  the  country.” 

The  general  result  in  the  State  was  a  victory  for  the  Know 
Nothings,  who  elected  the  melodramatic  popular  historian, 
Joel  T.  Headley,  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  Republican  party,  at  its  second 
trial  in  1856,  overtook  and  passed  the  Know  Nothings,  despite 
the  local  prestige  lent  to  them  by  Millard  Fillmore’s  candi¬ 
dacy  for  President. 

John  Alsop  King,  who  became  the  first  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  received  6,638  votes  in  Erie  county,  being 
only  about  1,000  short  of  a  plurality. 

The  election  of  1857,  however,  occurred  during  a  financial 
panic  and  was  not  so  fortunate  for  the  Republicans,  but  it 
had  a  special  local  interest  because  Almon  M.  Clapp,  editor  of 
the  Express,  headed  the  Republican  ticket  as  nominee  for 
Secretary  of  State,  while  James  O.  Putnam  was  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Americans  (Know  Nothings)  for  the  same  office. 
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Mr.  Putnam  had  been  postmaster  of  Buffalo  in  the  Fillmore 
administration.  As  a  State  Senator  in  1855,  he  had  opposed, 
in  the  Fillmore  interest,  the  re-election  of  William  H.  Seward 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  election  of  1857,  Putnam 
received  in  Buffalo  1,447  votes  and  Clapp  had  1,665,  while 
the  triumphant  Democrat  polled  4,296  and  also  carried  the 
State. 

Dr.  Timothy  T.  Lockwood  was  elected  Mayor. 

In  1858,  while  there  were  Republican,  Democratic  and 
American  State  tickets  in  the  field,  the  Republicans  and 
Americans  in  this  county  named  a  union  ticket  for  congres¬ 
sional,  county  and  legislative  offices. 

That  combination  resulted  from  another  great  mass  meet¬ 
ing,  which  is  one  of  the  milestones  of  local  political  history. 
It  was  a  “meeting  of  opponents  of  the  Lecompton  constitu¬ 
tion  and  of  the  friends  of  Republican  government  in  Kansas” 
and  was  held  in  St.  James  hall  on  May  27,  1858.  The  same 
method  of  sponsoring  it  was  followed  that  the  Republicans 
had  adopted  in  1855,  but  this  time  not  less  than  4,000  names 
of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  signed  to  the  call. 

At  that  meeting  the  rivals  of  the  preceding  year,  Almon 
M.  Clapp  and  James  0.  Putnam,  spoke  from  the  same  plat¬ 
form  and  to  a  common  purpose.  Both  declared  their  hostility 
to  the  Buchanan  administration,  denounced  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  urged  the  proposed  union  in  local  politics.  There 
were  other  speakers,  and  the  meeting  showed  great  earnest¬ 
ness.  A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed,  headed  by  E.  G. 
Spaulding,  to  effect  an  amalgamation  of  the  local  anti-slavery 
elements.  Critics  sarcastically  called  this  committee  the 
“Seven  Wise  Men”  and  scouted  the  idea  that  it  could  succeed. 
Nevertheless,  when  September  came  the  central  committees 
of  the  Republican  and  American  parties  concurred  in  calling 
joint  congressional,  county  and  legislative  conventions. 

The  Union  ticket  won  with  about  1,000  margin  in  the 
city  and  from  3,000  to  5,000  plurality  in  the  county.  One 
official  elected  at  this  time  whose  position  was  soon  to  be¬ 
come  exceptionally  important  was  the  member  of  Congress, 
Elbridge  Gerry  Spaulding. 
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On  the  State  ticket,  however,  the  Democrats  still  kept  a 
slight  lead  in  the  city,  polling  4,329  votes  for  Amasa  J. 
Parker,  while  the  Republicans  scored  only  4,048  for  Edwin 
D.  Morgan.  The  American  candidate,  Lorenzo  Burrows,  re¬ 
ceived  2,229.  In  the  county  the  vote  was:  Morgan,  7,893; 
Parker,  7,842;  Burrows,  4,340.  The  Sebastopol  of  Silver 
Gray  Know  Nothingism  had  fallen. 

Morgan  was  elected  Governor  by  17,000  plurality  over 
Parker. 

In  the  election  of  1859  a  union  of  the  Republicans  and 
the  Americans  again  was  effected  on  local  offices,  and  it  swept 
the  city.  Franklin  A.  Alberger  was  elected  Mayor,  the  first 
Republican  to  attain  that  office.  In  the  State,  the  expiring 
American  party  divided  its  support  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  with  the  result  that  a  mixed  ticket  was  elected. 
Buffalo  Republicans  were  represented  among  the  winners  by 
Philip  Dorsheimer,  who  was  elected  State  Treasurer  by  a 
large  majority.  He  had  been  postmaster  of  the  town  in 
1845-6. 

The  John  Brown  incident  during  this  campaign  added  to 
the  intensity  of  political  feeling.  It  was  a  time  when  old 
associations  were  being  torn  asunder,  and  the  irresistible 
logic  of  events  was  forcing  new  decisions  even  upon  minds 
that  were  most  reluctant  to  entertain  them. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1860 

As  a  consequence  of  the  local  union  in  1858  and  1859,  the 
Buffalo  anti-slavery  men  were  well  organized  under  a  com¬ 
mon  banner  for  the  critical  campaign  of  1860. 

The  interest  of  personal  acquaintance  at  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  attached  more  to  the  Democratic  than  to  the  Republican 
party.  The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  committee  was 
Dean  Richmond  of  Batavia.  Owing  to  his  extensive  rail¬ 
road,  banking  and  other  business  interests  in  Buffalo,  he  was 
hardly  less  a  local  man  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
continued  to  live  here.  He  had  risen  to  much  the  same  degree 
of  power  in  the  Democratic  party  that  Thurlow  Weed  exer¬ 
cised  among  Whigs  and  Republicans.  A  self-made  man,  with 
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little  education,  Mr.  Richmond,  in  his  30  years  of  political 
activity,  repeatedly  refused  public  office  and  never  made  a 
speech,  but  he  was  a  master  mind  in  politics  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1860  he  led  the  regular  (Soft)  delegation  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  his 
faction  was  seated  over  a  contesting  group  of  Hards,  under 
Fernando  Wood  of  New  York,  who  were  more  favorable  to 
the  Southern  view.  It  was  the  decision  of  the  Richmond 
delegation  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for  a  nomination, 
which  prevented  the  naming  of  Douglas  by  that  convention. 
Mr.  Richmond  was  charged  with  trying  to  secure  the  prize 
for  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York,  instead  of  Douglas,  and 
that  allegation  was  repeated  at  the  adjourned  convention  in 
Baltimore,  but  Mr.  Seymour  declined  to  be  considered,  and 
Senator  Douglas  was  nominated. 

At  the  Republican  national  convention,  the  Buffalo  dele¬ 
gates  voted,  of  course,  with  other  New  Yorkers  for  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Seward,  but  the  choice  of  Lincoln  was  approved 
heartily.  The  Express,  hitherto  the  only  Republican  paper, 
was  joined  promptly  in  its  indorsement  of  the  ticket  by  the 
Commercial  Advertiser.  A  salute  of  34  guns  was  fired  to 
celebrate  the  news  from  Chicago,  and  the  Young  Men’s  Re¬ 
publican  Club  held  a  ratification  meeting. 

A  feature  of  the  campaign  was  the  organization  of  the 
Wide  Awakes.  These  were  marching  clubs  in  which  every 
man  wore  a  glazed  cap  and  cape  and  carried  a  torch.  The 
Buffalo  Wide  Awakes  began  to  appear  in  June,  and  their 
parades  gave  color  and  spirit  to  every  rally. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  State,  the  contest  became  a 
straight  two-party  struggle.  At  the  outset  the  division  al¬ 
ready  existing  among  New  York  Democrats  was  carried  into 
the  national  campaign.  The  Softs  supported  Douglas  and 
the  Hards  declared  for  Breckinridge.  Moreover,  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  men  who  had  followed  Fillmore  in  1856  nominated 
John  Bell  of  Tennessee  under  the  name  of  the  Constitutional 
Union  party.  By  September,  however,  these  three  parties 
effected  a  fusion  by  which  Douglas  was  to  have  18,  Bell  10, 
and  Breckinridge  7  of  New  York’s  35  electors.  For  voting 
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purposes  that  meant  that  only  a  single  ticket  was  opposed  to 
Lincoln. 

James  0.  Putnam  was  an  elector-at-large  for  Lincoln  and 
became  a  strong  influence  in  bringing  the  voters  of  the  old 
American  party  into  the  movement. 

Douglas  himself  spoke  here  at  a  great  mass  meeting  on 
the  Terrace  on  September  20,  1860.  To  offset  the  Wide 
Awakes,  the  Democrats  organized  the  Little  Giants,  Douglas 
Guards  and  Union  Men. 

When  the  test  of  the  ballot  box  came,  Buffalo  gave  6,173 
votes  to  Lincoln  and  5,762  to  the  fusion  ticket.  The  county 
increased  this  to  12,430  and  10,897  respectively.  Niagara 
county  gave  1,273  plurality  to  Lincoln.  Gov.  Morgan  was 
given  a  similar  plurality  for  re-election,  and  E.  G.  Spaulding 
was  returned  to  Congress  over  Solomon  Haven. 

VISIT  OF  MR.  LINCOLN 

In  February,  1861,  word  reached  Buffalo  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  stop  here  on  his  way  to  Washington. 

He  arrived  from  Cleveland  at  4  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16th.  Gov.  Morgan  came  here  to  meet  him.  A  citi¬ 
zens’  committee  organized  a  reception.  The  Wide  Awakes 
again  donned  their  caps  and  capes  in  his  honor.  The  military 
guard  was  furnished  by  D  company  of  the  74th  regiment, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Daniel  D.  Bidwell.  A  national  salute 
was  fired  by  an  artillery  company  lately  organized  by  Capt. 
Michael  Wiedrich  and  attached  to  the  65th  regiment. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  driven  first  to  the  American  hotel.  There 
he  appeared  on  the  balcony  and  responded  to  an  address  by 
Mayor  Alberger.  He  spoke  of  the  receptions  all  along  his 
route  as  being  very  gratifying  and  as  representative  not 
alone  of  the  citizens  who  had  supported  him  but  of  the  whole 
people.  He  continued : 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Had  the  election  fallen  to  any 
other  of  the  distinguished  candidates  instead  of  myself, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  say  the  least,  it 
would  have  been  proper  for  all  citizens  to  have  greeted 
■  him  as  you  now  greet  me. 
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It  is  an  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Union  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
liberties  of  this  country.  I  am  unwilling  on  any  occa¬ 
sion  that  I  should  be  so  meanly  thought  of  as  to  have  it 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  these  demonstrations  are 
tendered  to  me  personally.  They  are  tendered  to  the 
country  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
for  which  these  institutions  were  made  and  created. 

The  Mayor  had  hoped  that  the  new  President  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  country  of  the  threatened  difficulties,  referring  to 
the  gathering  secession  cloud.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied : 

I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work.  For  the 
ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme  Being 
who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  land,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent  people. 
Without  that  assistance  I  shall  surely  fail.  With  it  I 
cannot  fail. 

He  thought  it  best  at  the  moment  to  say  nothing  of  specific 
measures,  but  he  added : 

When  I  shall  speak  authoritatively,  I  hope  to  say 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  the  Union, 
the  rights  of  all  the  States,  of  each  State  and  of  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  not  to  disappoint  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  those  who  have  confided  to  me  their  votes. 
In  this  connection  allow  me  to  say  that  you,  as  a  portion 
of  the  great  American  people,  need  only  to  maintain  your 
composure,  stand  up  to  your  sober  convictions  of  right, 
to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitution,  and  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  sober  convictions,  and  the  clouds  now  on 
the  horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a  bright 
and  glorious  future;  and,  when  this  generation  has 
passed  away,  tens  of  thousands  will  inhabit  this  country 
where  only  thousands  inhabit  it  now. 

This  was  the  particular  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  of  which  Buffalo  was  made  the  special  custodian. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  remained  here 
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as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Fillmore.  The  former  President,  much 
as  he  differed  from  Mr.  Lincoln  in  politics,  had  himself  ex¬ 
perienced  very  similar  poverty  and  obscurity  in  his  youth. 
He  now  played  the  host  with  the  dignity  and  hospitality 
worthy  of  his  high  position  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Lincoln  accompanied  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  Unitarian 
church,  where  Dr.  George  W.  Hosmer  preached.  There  were 
no  public  ceremonies  that  day. 

The  next  morning  the  President-elect  resumed  his  journey 
toward  New  York  and  Washington. 

/ 

THE  ROLL  OF  DRUMS 

Two  months,  lacking  one  day,  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s  visit  to 
Buffalo,  news  came  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  On  the 
same  day  appeared  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  75,000  militia 
from  the  loyal  States  to  serve  for  three  months. 

Patriotic  emotions  never  rose  to  a  greater  height  in  Buf¬ 
falo  than  on  that  night  of  April  15,  1861.  The  mass  meeting 
which  assembled  at  the  courthouse  might  be  called  spon¬ 
taneous.  The  single  published  notice  inviting  the  citizens  to 
rally  and  manifest  their  loyalty  was  sufficient  to  bring  out 
the  male  population  almost  en  masse.  Political  parties  were 
forgotten.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  at  such  a  moment. 

The  crowd  was  too  great  for  the  courthouse  and  ad¬ 
journed  to  Kremlin  hall.  Eli  Cook,  former  Mayor,  had 
been  devoting  his  eloquence  to  the  cause  of  Douglas  six 
months  before.  Now  he  delivered  an  impassioned  address, 
declaring  that  the  time  for  discussion  was  past,  and  the  time 
for  action  had  come.  Other  speakers  were  Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt, 
Gen.  Gustavus  A.  Scroggs,  ranking  militia  officer;  Freeman 
J.  Fithian,  who  had  just  been  elected  district  attorney;  Ly¬ 
man  B.  Smith  and  C.  S.  Macomber. 

More  impressive  than  the  orators,  however,  were  the 
voices  that  came  from  the  crowd. 

“I’m  your  man.” 

“And  I.” 

“And  I.” 
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The  roll  of  volunteers  that  was  opened  that  night  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  102  men,  as  published  in  the  papers  next 
day. 

A  great  mass  of  excited  people  surged  through  the  streets. 
Some  estimated  their  number  at  10,000.  Men  wore  flags 
pinned  on  their  shirt  fronts,  and  flags  flew  from  windows  and 
porches  throughout  the  city. 

The  next  evening  another  mass  meeting  was  held.  Mil¬ 
lard  Fillmore  was  called  to  the  chair. 

“We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  this  country,” 
said  the  former  President,  “when  no  man,  however  humble 
his  rank  or  limited  his  influence,  has  a  right  to  stand  neutral. 
Civil  war  has  been  inaugurated,  and  we  must  meet  it.  Our 
government  calls  for  aid  and  we  must  give  it.  Our  Consti¬ 
tution  is  in  danger  and  we  must  defend  it.” 

Others  spoke — G.  W.  Clinton,  A.  M.  Clapp,  Eli  Cook, 
Charles  Daniels,  Henry  K.  Viele,  Lyman  B.  Smith,  C.  S. 
Macomber.  Resolutions  were  presented  by  Joseph  Warren, 
editor  of  the  Courier,  and  were  adopted  with  enthusiasm. 

The  city  council  a  few  days  later  voted  $50,000  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  families  of  volunteers,  and  private  subscriptions 
raised  the  fund  to  about  $80,000.  The  council  also  voted 
$35,000  to  buy  uniforms  for  the  65th  and  74th  regiments. 

The  first  company  of  recruits  formally  organized  on  the 
18th,  electing  William  H.  Drew  captain.  By  the  22d  three 
more  companies  had  been  completed,  choosing  as  their  cap¬ 
tains  John  M.  Layton,  E.  G.  Hayward  and  Horace  G.  Thomas. 

The  local  militia  organizations  opened  recruiting  offices 
and  their  ranks  began  to  fill  as  if  by  magic. 

A  citizens’  committee  on  the  defense  of  the  Union  was 
organized  under  the  direction  of  Mayor  Alberger.  Relief 
societies  and  groups  of  women  helpers  were  formed.  Sub¬ 
stantial  business  men,  too  old  for  war,  enrolled  themselves  in 
a  marching  club  to  act  as  escort  for  the  boys  who  were  soon 
to  go.  The  organization  was  named  the  Union  Continentals. 
Millard  Fillmore  was  captain;  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Aaron  Rumsey 
and  Henry  W.  Rogers  were  lieutenants. 
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The  heart  of  the  entire  community  throbbed  with  the  call 
for  volunteers, 

Authorities— Millard  Fillmore  Papers,  Vol.  X-XI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ; 
History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  McMaster,  Vol.  VII; 
Buffalo  Daily  Courier  and  Economist,  July  28,  1843;  September  1, 
1843 ;  National  Conventions  and  Platforms,  McKee ;  Buffalo  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser,  November  6,  1843;  August  9-10,  1848;  November 
8,  1848;  November  22,  1848;  September  17,  1849;  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  1853;  May,  September  and  November,  1858;  November,  1859; 
April  16,  1861;  New  York  Civil  List,  1887;  The  Mexican  War,  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Mansfield;  The  American  Congress,  Joseph  West  Moore; 
The  National  Free  Soil  Convention  of  ’48,  John  Hubbell,  Vol.  IV, 
B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Address  of  President  Andrew  Langdon  in  Report  of 
Buffalo  Historical  Society  for  1898;  Millard  Fillmore,  John  Robert 
Irelan,  M.  D. ;  Nathan  Kelsey  Hall,  James  O.  Putnam,  Vol.  IV,  B.  H. 
S.  P. ;  Buffalo  City  Directory,  1847,  1849  ;  Epidemic  Cholera,  Dr.  C.  B. 
Coventry ;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges, 
N.  Y.  Senate  Doc.  No.  92,  1850;  Health  Physician’s  Report  for  1854; 
Revised  City  Charter,  1853 ;  Landmarks  of  Niagara  County,  Pool ; 
Political  History  of  New  York,  Alexander;  Buffalo  Republic,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1848;  November  12,  1852;  Buffalo  Evening  News,  August  13, 
1929  (earthquake)  ;  The  Underground  Railroad,  Wilbur  H.  Siebert; 
Old  Trails  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  Severance;  Underground  Rail¬ 
road  Sketches,  Eber  M.  Pettit ;  History  of  the  United  States,  Rhodes ; 
Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  Von  Holst; 
History  of  the  Know  Nothing  Party  in  Maryland,  Lawrence  Frederick 
Schmeckebeier ;  The  Great  American  Battle,  Anna  Ella  Carroll ;  Buf¬ 
falo  Express,  September  8,  14,  November  7-12,  1855;  May  19-22, 
1860;  February  13,  April  15  to  May  14,  1861;  History  of  New  York 
State,  Ray  B.  Smith ;  Political  History  of  New  York  during  the 
Civil  War,  Sidney  David  Brummer;  Buffalo  Courier,  September  21, 
1860  (Douglas  meeting)  ;  Report  of  Erie  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  1860;  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Nicolay  and  Hay. 


CHAPTER  X 

WAR  YEARS  AND  RECOVERY 

The  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  in  1861-5 
determined  largely  the  currents  of  public  thought  in  local  as 
well  as  national  affairs,  not  only  while  it  was  going  on,  but 
for  many  years  afterward.  Normal  attention  to  adminis¬ 
trative  and  legislative  problems  did  not  again  become  upper¬ 
most  until  the  rise  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  made  Buffalo  for 
the  second  time  a  source  of  national  leadership. 

FIRST  TO  GO 

Military  preparedness  was  at  a  very  low  stage  in  this 
country  when  the  Civil  war  began.  In  New  York  the  ancient 
practice  which  organized  the  entire  population  into  regiments 
to  submit  to  general  training  once  a  year  had  been  displaced 
in  1847  by  a  law  that  provided  for  a  smaller  number  of  uni¬ 
formed  regiments  and  more  systematic  drill  and  discipline. 
In  Buffalo  the  65th  regiment  was  formed  under  the  new  plan 
in  1848.  The  towns  of  Erie  county,  with  contingents  from 
Wyoming,  maintained  the  67th  regiment,  and  in  the  Niag- 
ara-county  area  was  the  66th.  The  74th  was  organized  here 
in  1854.  The  City  Guard,  which  sprang  up  at  the  time  of 
the  Canadian  rebellion  in  1837,  had  been  maintained  at 
varying  strength,  but  most  of  its  companies  became  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  65th.  The  National  Guard,  under  that  name, 
did  not  come  into  existence  until  1862. 

The  highest  ranking  officer  in  the  city  in  1861  was  Brig. 
Gen.  Gustavus  A.  Scroggs,  who  had  gone  through  various 
grades  in  the  65th  to  the  colonelcy  and  had  been  promoted  to 
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the  command  of  the  31st  brigade.  In  private  life  he  was  a 
lawyer,  and  he  recently  had  been  elected  sheriff. 

The  65th  at  that  time  was  commanded  by  Col.  Jacob 
Krettner;  the  74th  by  Col.  Watson  A.  Fox;  the  67th  by  Col. 
Chauncey  Abbott,  and  the  66th  by  Col.  Dudley  Donnelly. 

As  the  President’s  call  had  been  for  State  militia,  it  was 
expected  that  the  existing  regiments  would  be  summoned, 
and  all  were  held  in  readiness.  The  74th  actually  received 
an  order  to  move  to  Elmira  on  May  1st,  but  three  days  before 
that  date  the  eager  men  were  disappointed  by  a  countermand. 
The  authorities  had  decided  that  enough  militia  had  reached 
Washington,  but  the  call  came  for  21  new  regiments  from 
this  State  for  two  years’  service. 

The  four  companies  which  had  been  recruited  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  mass  meetings  and  general  enthusiasm 
promptly  offered  themselves,  were  accepted  and  were  ordered 
to  start  for  Elmira  on  May  3d. 

Their  departure  brought  another  great  display  of  patri¬ 
otic  spirit.  “Never  before  have  we  seen  the  streets  so  gay 
with  flags,”  said  the  Express.  A  flag  was  presented  cere¬ 
moniously  to  the  volunteers  by  the  girls  of  Central  High 
School.  Bands  played.  Men  cheered.  Women  wept. 

Eight  days  later  the  scene  was  repeated.  Old  and  new 
members  of  the  74th,  who  had  expected  to  go  under  the 
militia  call,  reorganized  as  volunteers  for  two  years,  form¬ 
ing  six  companies  under  Capt.  James  C.  Strong,  Capt.  George 
DeWitt  Clinton,  Capt.  William  F.  Rogers,  Capt.  Edward  L. 
Lee,  Capt.  William  C.  Alberger  and  Capt.  Henry  M.  Gaylord. 
They  entrained  on  May  11th,  escorted  through  the  streets, 
like  their  predecessors,  by  Mr.  Fillmore’s  Union  Continentals, 
and  cheered  by  the  entire  populace. 

Back  in  Buffalo  energetic  recruiting  was  continued  to 
refill  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  militia  regiments.  A  recruit¬ 
ing  office  for  regulars  was  opened  under  Capt.  William  P. 
Carlin.  Home  guard  companies  were  formed.  Independent 
companies  began  to  enroll  under  various  leaders. 
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SERVICE  OF  THE  HOME  MILITIA 

The  details  of  the  organization  and  records  of  the  con¬ 
tingents  which  entered  United  States  service  from  this  terri¬ 
tory  during  the  war  will  be  given  elsewhere.  To  the  people 
at  home  the  period  was  a  time  of  incessant  recruiting,  of 
feverish  excitement,  of  cheering  the  departure  of  units,  of 
anxious  waiting  for  news  and  of  patriotic  efforts  to  assist  in 
furnishing  supplies  and  hospital  care.  The  total  number  of 
men  recruited  in  Erie  county  was  15,249;  casualties,  4,704. 
Niagara  county  sent  4,587. 

The  war  did  not  approach  this  part  of  the  country  near 
enough  to  require  measures  of  home  defense  until  Gen.  Lee’s 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  1863.  That  led  to  orders  placing 
the  entire  National  Guard  of  New  York  in  the  field.  These 
local  militia  regiments  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
a  fine  source  of  supply  for  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  recruits.  Their  ranks  were  drained  constantly  by  the 
departure  of  men  who  volunteered  for  the  front.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  organizations  were  maintained,  though  made  up,  as 
stated  by  Col.  Fox,  “for  the  most  part  of  middle-aged  and 
young  men,  engaged  in  active  business  pursuits,”  to  whom 
a  call  to  the  field  meant  personal  sacrifices  not  easily  esti¬ 
mated.  Nevertheless,  these  were  made  cheerfully  “from  con¬ 
viction  of  duty.”  The  militia  were  a  part  of  the  available 
man  power  for  which  use  could  be  found  in  the  pressing- 
emergency  that  preceded  Gettysburg. 

The  74th  and  65th  regiments  entrained  for  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  on  June  19,  1863.  The  74th  marched  with  374  officers 
and  men  under  Col.  Watson  A.  Fox.  The  65th  mustered  382 
men  under  Col.  Jacob  Krettner.  Within  a  few  days,  how¬ 
ever,  this  officer  was  furloughed  on  account  of  illness  and 
the  65th  thereafter  was  led  by  Col.  William  F.  Berens. 

The  67th  regiment  from  the  south  towns,  under  Col. 
Chauncey  Abbott,  also  went  to  Harrisburg,  where  it  was  in 
service  about  30  days. 

These  militia  were  taken  to  the  front  without  arms  or 
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equipment.  They  were  supplied,  after  reaching  Camp  Cur¬ 
tin,  Harrisburg,  with  uniforms  and  old  muskets,  not  one  of 
which  was  in  good  order.  The  two  Buffalo  regiments  were 
brigaded  together  with  Col.  Fox  in  command.  They  moved 
on  June  25th  to  Mount  Union,  86  miles  from  Harrisburg. 
Detachments  from  the  two  regiments  were  stationed  to  guard 
different  railroad  bridges  in  this  neighborhood.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  proved  to  be  of  value  when  word  was  received  on  July  2d 
of  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of  Imboden’s  cavalry,  threat¬ 
ening  an  important  railroad  bridge  across  the  Juniata  river 
at  Mill  Creek.  By  direction  of  Col.  Fox,  the  roads  leading 
to  this  bridge  were  blocked  by  felling  trees  across  them  and 
men  were  stationed  in  the  woods  bordering  the  narrow  passes 
with  the  purpose  of  attacking,  the  enemy  from  these  vantage 
points.  The  Rebel  cavalry  appeared  at  2  a.  m.  on  July  3d 
and  advanced  within  600  yards  of  the  Bear  Valley  pass,  but 
seeing  the  obstructions  the  horsemen  wheeled  and  rode  away. 

On  July  5-10th,  the  74th  marched,  enduring  bivouacs  and 
the  scantiest  rations,  about  85  miles  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Williamsport,  Md.,  where  Lee’s  army  was  re-crossing  the 
Potomac.  Here  the  command  had  a  small  part  in  a  skirmish 
at  Clear  Spring  and  captured  two  enemy  officers.  At  differ¬ 
ent  times  during  this  campaign,  the  two  local  regiments  took 
58  prisoners,  mostly  stragglers. 

From  its  camp  on  a  mountain  overlooking  the  Potomac, 
the  74th  could  see  much  of  the  re-crossing  of  Lee’s  army. 
Returning  to  Fort  Loudon,  Pa.,  where  it  arrived  on  July  13th, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  entrain  at  once  for  New  York, 
whither  the  65th  already  had  started. 

With  the  echoes  of  Gettysburg  still  resounding  through 
the  country,  violent  rioting  against  the  draft  had  broken  out 
in  the  nation’s  metropolis.  This  insurrection  began  on  July 
11,  1863. 

The  65th  regiment,  under  Col.  William  F.  Berens,  start¬ 
ing  from  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  on  July  15th,  reached  New  York 
the  same  afternoon.  It  was  attacked  by  a  mob  while  march¬ 
ing  from  the  dock.  The  next  day  detachments  were  sta- 
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tioned  to  guard  several  important  points.  On  the  17th,  while 
marching  up  Avenue  A  with  a  company  of  28  men,  Col. 
Berens  was  fired  on  by  the  mob.  The  fire  was  returned  and 
the  action  continued  all  the  way  from  22d  to  28th  street. 
There  Col.  Berens  fought  his  way  into  a  shell  factory  which 
he  had  been  sent  to  guard.  One  soldier  was  wounded  and 
several  of  the  mob  were  killed  or  injured.  The  little  company 
was  besieged  in  the  factory,  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  mob 
and  making  one  or  two  sallies  to  drive  the  rioters  farther 
back.  Proposals  from  citizens  that  the  place  be  abandoned 
were  rejected.  The  militiamen  held  their  position  firmly 
until  relieved  about  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  July  18th. 
On  the  20th  the  65th  was  ordered  to  return  to  Buffalo. 

The  74th  did  not  reach  New  York  till  the  17th.  After 
some  service  the  next  day  it  was  ordered  on  the  19th  to 
entrain  for  Buffalo.  Fears  were  entertained  at  the  time 
that  the  anti-draft  riots  might  extend  to  this  city. 

A  HOME  MENACE 

The  idea  that  Buffalo  itself  needed  some  defensive  prepa¬ 
ration  had  been  advanced  by  Millard  Fillmore  as  early  as 
January,  1862.  He  with  others  formed  a  Committee  on 
Public  Defense  and  sent  an  appeal  to  State  and  Federal 
authorities.  Mr.  Fillmore’s  anxieties  visioned  the  danger  of 
war  with  Great  Britain.  A  memorial  of  January  10,  1862, 
said  that  Fort  Porter  was  the  only  defensive  work  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  that  it  never  had  been  completed  and  the 
guns  with  which  it  had  been  equipped  had  been  removed.  A 
letter  in  the  Express  of  June  5,  1861,  described  sixteen  64- 
pounders  and  sixteen  32-pounders  that  were  lying  around  the 
grounds  at  that  time,  but  they  never  had  been  mounted. 

The  property  was  converted  into  a  recruiting  camp  by 
Col.  Daniel  D.  Bidwell  in  1861.  The  report  of  a  United 
States  inspector,  Capt.  H.  M.  Lazelle  in  June,  1862,  de¬ 
scribes  ten  barracks  buildings,  each  60  by  18  feet.  They 
had  bunks  arranged  in  three  tiers,  with  a  passage  six  feet 
wide  through  the  middle  of  each  building.  The  structures 
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were  intended  to  accommodate  150  men  each  but  were  un¬ 
fitted  for  more  than  100.  They  were  poorly  ventilated  and 
no  straw  was  provided  for  the  ticks  in  the  bunks.  Rations 
were  supplied  by  contractors  at  27  cents  each.  The  place  was 
“easily  accessible  from  town,  being  located  on  a  fine  road 
about  one  mile  and  three  quarters  from  it  in  a  northwest 
direction.” 

By  1863  it  was  not  war  with  Great  Britain  that  worried 
this  frontier,  but  the  activities  of  filibusters  secretly  organ¬ 
izing  in  Canada.  In  February,  1863,  a  plan  was  laid  before 
the  Confederate  authorities  to  seize  the  steamer  Michigan, 
the  only  United  States  naval  vessel  on  the  lakes,'  and  burn  the 
shipping  at  various  ports,  particularly  Buffalo.  In  August, 
1863,  a  very  definite  plot  was  organized  by  Confederates  in 
Canada.  Their  preparations  were  continued  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  plan  was  discovered  by  the  Canadian  authori¬ 
ties,  who  sent  a  warning  to  Washington.  The  74th  regiment 
was  held  under  arms  for  30  days  on  account  of  this  alarm, 
and  a  company  of  100  regulars  came  here. 

A  more  serious  peril  appeared  in  1864.  On  August  10th 
of  that  year  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  wired  Brig. 
Gen.  Henry  L.  Lansing,  commanding  the  31st  brigade,  that 
lawless  men  were  on  the  frontier  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo 
and  ordered  that  the  74th  and  65th  be  held  in  readiness.  Gen. 
Sprague’s  concern  was  vindicated  on  September  18,  1864, 
when  a  band  of  adventurers  seized  two  steamers  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  lake  with  the  purpose  of  releasing  the  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  held  on  Johnson’s  island  in  Sandusky  bay.  The 
Adjutant  General  ordered  that  the  Buffalo  regiments  use 
all  available  armament  “to  resist  the  pirates,”  saying  that 
a  body  of  100  armed  men  were  on  their  way  to  burn  Buffalo. 
The  Confederate  reports,  in  fact,  described  the  defenseless¬ 
ness  of  Buffalo  and  indicated  that  the  city  was  to  be  a 
primary  objective  of  the  raiders.  The  enterprise  against 
Johnson’s  island  proved  abortive,  but  after  the  raid  on  St. 
Alban’s,  Vt.,  in  October  four  companies  of  the  74th  and  65th 
again  were  called  out  here. 
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In  December  three  or  four  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  by  Confederate  agents  to  wreck  trains  near  Buffalo. 
The  result  was  the  arrest  at  Suspension  Bridge  of  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Johnson’s  island  plotters,  John  Yates  Buell, 
who  afterwards  was  executed  at  Governor’s  island,  New 
York. 


“father  of  the  greenbacks” 

Buffalo,  in  the  person  of  its  Representative  in  Congress, 
had  the  distinction  of  rendering  a  very  important  legislative 
service  to  the  nation  during  the  Civil  war. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Spaulding,  who  was  born  at  Summer  Hill, 
Cayuga  county,  in  1809,  came  to  Buffalo  as  a  young  man  to 
practice  law.  Through  his  father-in-law,  G.  B.  Rich,  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  Bank  of  Attica  and  brought  it  to 
Buffalo,  where  it  continued  business  as  the  Commercial  bank, 
Later  Mr.  Spaulding  induced  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics’ 
bank  of  Batavia  to  remove  to  Buffalo,  becoming  its  president. 
He  was  active  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  city  clerk,  aider- 
man,  mayor  and  assemblyman.  He  was  in  Congress  in  1849- 
51,  served  a  term  as  State  Treasurer  and  was  conspicuous  in 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party.  Elected  to  Congress 
again  in  1858  and  re-elected  in  1860,  he  was  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  whose  experience,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life, 
fitted  him  to  take  a  leading  part  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  1861.  He  was  appointed  to  the  ways  and  means  commit¬ 
tee  and  was  made  chairman  of  its  sub-committee  to  which 
was  referred  questions  relating  to  currency,  loans,  treasury 
notes  and  methods  of  raising  funds  to  carry  on  the  war. 

When  the  Rebellion  began,  there  was  no  gold  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  government.  There  was  no  national 
bank  currency.  The  money  of  business  was  a  bank-note  cur¬ 
rency  which  depended  on  the  laws  of  34  States  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  some  1,600  private  corporations.  By  December, 
1861,  the  expenses  on  account  of  the  war  had  mounted  to 
$2,000,000  a  day.  The  banks  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  had  suspended  specie  payment.  No  more  gold 
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could  be  obtained  by  the  government  on  loans.  State-bank 
currency  was  depreciated. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  recommended  a  na¬ 
tional  bank  currency  bill,  and  one  was  drafted,  but  the  State 
banks  opposed  it.  It  could  not  be  passed  without  a  prolonged 
struggle.  Still  less  was  there  time  to  levy  and  collect  new 
taxes.  Yet  delay  in  finding  money  would  be  fatal. 

In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Spaulding  wrote  a  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  issue  of  $50,000,000  in  treasury  notes,  which  should 
be  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
within  the  United  States.  It  was  introduced  on  December  30, 
1861. 

Mr.  Spaulding  had  difficulty  in  securing  for  the  measure 
a  bare  majority  of  one  in  the  ways  and  means  committee. 
Secretary  Chase  at  first  gave  only  reluctant  and  doubtful 
approval.  The  Buffalo  Representative  made  the  opening 
speech  for  the  bill  on  January  28,  1862.  He  presented  a 
learned  argument,  resting  on  historical  precedents  and  legal 
authorities,  such  as  few  men  who  had  not  combined  the  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  lawyer  and  banker  could  have  made.  His 
most  convincing  plea,  however,  was  simple  necessity. 

“Our  army  and  navy,”  he  said,  “must  have  what  is  more 
valuable  to  them  than  gold  and  silver.  They  must  have  food, 
clothing  and  the  material  for  war.” 

The  bill,  amended  to  make  the  issue  $150,000,000,  passed 
the  House  on  February  6,  1862,  by  a  vote  of  93  to  59.  Only 
slight  amendments  were  made  in  the  Senate.  The  final  con¬ 
ference  report  was  adopted  and  the  bill  was  signed  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  th. 

The  plan  proved  successful.  It  created  a  national  cur¬ 
rency.  All  the  men  and  material  needed  to  crush  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  were  obtained  without  difficulty.  The  credit  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  brought  into  immediate  action  in  the  most 
available  form.  All  officers,  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
were  paid  in  full,  and  all  other  demands  were  met  promptly. 

The  fame  of  that  achievement  belongs  to  Mr.  Spaulding. 
He  originated  the  proposition,  and  the  confidence  in  his  judg- 
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ment  won  the  support  which  enacted  it.  President  Lincoln 
was  so  impressed  that  he  would  have  made  Mr.  Spaulding 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  if  New  York  had  not  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Cabinet  already  by  Mr.  Seward. 

The  verdict  of  history  certainly  must  reverse  the  one  that 
was  recorded  unhappily  by  Mr.  Spaulding’s  constituency, 
which  at  the  election  in  November,  1862,  refused  by  some 
3,500  plurality  to  return  this  great  legislator  for  another 
term. 


DAYS  OF  MOURNING 

The  final  tragedy  of  the  war  brought  two  memorable  days 
to  Buffalo.  On  April  19,  1865,  the  funeral  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln  at  Washington  was  observed  here  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies.  An  April  27th,  the  body  of  the  martyred  statesman 
was  allowed  to  rest  here  for  a  day  that  the  people  of  this 
city  might  see  their  dead. 

On  the  19th  all  business  places  were  closed.  A  procession 
of  police  and  military  and  civic  societies  marched  through 
the  streets.  Services  were  held  from  a  platform  on  Main 
street.  Dr.  John  C.  Lord  delivered  a  funeral  oration.  It 
included  this  prophetic  climax : 

The  tears  of  the  nation  will  bedew  the  grave  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  and  he  will  be  held  in  all  times  as  the  first 
martyr  of  American  liberty.  The  great  company  of 
300,000  souls,  who  in  the  same  cause  have  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  with  him,  will  hail  the  advent  of  their  chief, 
whose  life  is  the  most  glorious  that  has  been  sacrificed  in 
this  terrible  and  hitherto  doubtful  war.  The  lowly  class 
whence  Abraham  Lincoln  sprang  will  revere  his  memory 
and  rejoice  in  his  glory.  Four  million  slaves  whom  he 
has  freed  will  forever  guard  his  name  and  fame  with 
sleepful  vigilance  and  present  at  his  grave  their  votive 
offerings  as  at  a  shrine.  The  nation  has  cannonized  him 
and  will  bless  his  name. 
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The  funeral  train  which  was  bearing  the  body  back  to 
Springfield  reached  Buffalo  from  New  York  at  7  a.  m.  on 
April  27,  1865.  Early  as  was  the  hour,  the  streets  long  had 
been  thronged  with  people. 

A  procession  was  made  up  of  the  guard  of  honor,  Congress 
committees  and  representatives  of  the  State  government,  with 
the  local  escort  and  many  citizens  following  on  foot. 

The  casket  was  placed  in  St.  James  hall,  which  had  been 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pavilion,  draped  in  black  and  white. 
Floral  offerings  from  local  societies  were  heaped  around  the 
coffin. 

The  doors  of  the  hall  were  opened  to  the  public  at  10  a.  m. 
The  people  immediately  began  to  file  past  in  unbroken  march. 
They  were  of  all  ages  and  all  conditions  of  life.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  number  who  doffed  their  hats  and  bowed  their 
heads  before  that  coffin  during  the  day  was  from  80,000  to 
100,000. 

Great  as  was  the  multitude,  the  silence  was  oppressive. 
It  was  a  day  of  softened  footfalls  and  hushed  voices.  All 
business,  of  course,  was  suspended.  The  entire  city  was 
draped  in  mourning. 

From  Fort  Erie  at  sunrise  came  the  subdued  echo  of  a 
gun,  which  was  repeated  every  half  hour  until  sunset.  Thus 
our  Canadian  neighbors  expressed  their  sympathy.  All 
British  flags  in  Fort  Erie  and  on  shipping  in  the  river  were 
kept  at  half  mast. 

Not  until  after  8  p.  m.  did  the  mourning  procession  pass¬ 
ing  the  casket  in  St.  James  hall  come  to  an  end.  At  10  the 
cortege  again  formed,  and  the  funeral  party,  with  its  burden, 
boarded  the  train  for  Chicago. 

CITY  MATTERS  IN  WAR  YEARS 

While  the  war  engaged  public  activities,  the  normal  cur¬ 
rents  of  community  life,  though  somewhat  submerged,  con¬ 
tinued  to  flow. 

Previous  to  1860  the  only  public  transportation  in  Buffalo, 
aside  from  the  original  strap-rail  tramway  to  Black  Rock, 
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was  furnished  by  stages.  Two  companies  to  build  street  rail¬ 
roads  on  Main  and  Niagara  streets  respectively  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  1860.  As  the  local  authorities  wished  to  limit  the 
terms  of  the  franchise,  a  grant  was  obtained  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  999  years — a  proceeding  which  ever  since  has  been 
a  subject  of  complaint.  The  roads  operated  as  horse-car  lines 
when  completed,  and  a  line  on  Genesee  street  was  added.  The 
Niagara  street  lines  passed  in  1868  into  the  hands  of  the 
company  controlling  Main  street.  None  of  the  properties 
was  immediately  profitable. 

The  city  election  of  1861,  conducted  on  party  lines,  as 
usual,  was  a  victory  for  the  Democrats,  who  made  William 
George  Fargo  Mayor.  Mr.  Fargo  was  a  sincere  Union  man 
and  had  set  a  patriotic  example  by  continuing  the  full  pay  of 
all  his  employees  who  went  into  the  army.  This  leader  in 
founding  the  express  business  probably  had  the  widest  repu¬ 
tation  and  influence  in  the  business  world  of  any  man  resid¬ 
ing  in  Buffalo.  He  took  office  as  Mayor  at  the  beginning  of 
1862  and,  by  re-election  in  1863,  he  was  kept  at  the  head  of 
the  city  government  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  a  third  term  in  1865,  but  was  defeated  by 
Chandler  J.  Wells,  another  big  business  man,  though  his  field 
was  local.  Mr.  Fargo  afterward  became  acting  president  of 
the  New  York  Central  railroad. 

In  State  and  national  politics,  the  Republicans  here  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  as  an  element  of  a  Union  ticket.  At  the 
heads  of  editorial  columns  and  elsewhere,  their  candidates 
appeared  as  the  “Union  State”  and  “Union  National”  ticket. 
This  practice  was  kept  up  till  1868.  The  tickets,  by  previous 
affiliations,  usually  were  somewhat  conglomerate.  In  1861 
the  leading  Republican  State  candidate  was  Daniel  S.  Dickin¬ 
son  of  Binghamton,  who  ran  for  Attorney  General.  The  year 
before  he  had  been  a  Southern  sympathizer  and  champion 
of  Breckinridge.  The  war  had  converted  him  into  an  ardent 
Lincoln  man.  Erie  county  that  year  gave  a  small  Democratic 
plurality,  though  Mr.  Dickinson  was  elected  in  the  State. 

In  1862,  the  same  reaction  of  public  opinion  which  de- 
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featecl  E.  G.  Spaulding  for  Congress  produced  a  plurality 
of  nearly  2,000  foj*  Horatio  Seymour  for  Governor. 

This  drift  still  prevailed  in  1864.  The  city  returned  a 
small  plurality  for  the  McClellan  electors,  which  the  county 
vote  brought  down  to  312.  A  slightly  larger  lead  was  re¬ 
corded  for  the  re-election  of  Gov.  Seymour. 

A  noteworthy  public  disaster  on  January  25,  1865,  was 
the  burning  of  the  city’s  famous  hotel,  the  American  House. 
Three  volunteer  firemen  lost  their  lives. 

Buffalo  had  reached  a  population  of  more  than  80,000 
before  it  ever  had  a  uniformed  police  force.  The  provision 
in  the  charter  of  1853  which  made  the  chief  of  police  an 
elective  officer  was  changed  after  four  years  to  give  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  chief  and  all  subordinates  to  the  Mayor. 
Three  successive  chiefs  were  installed  during  the  next  eight 
years.  The  policemen,  however,  had  only  their  big  silver- 
plated  stars  and  their  clubs  as  marks  of  authority.  In  April, 
1865,  when  Chandler  J.  Wells  was  Mayor,  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  created  the  Niagara  Frontier  Police.  Buffalo, 
Tonawanda  and  the  town  of  Wheatfield,  Niagara  county, 
were  included  in  a  single  jurisdiction  under  a  board  of  three 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who 
at  that  time  was  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  a  Republican.  The 
original  plan  to  include  the  towns  farther  down  the  river  was 
defeated.  Buffalo  had  115  of  the  120  authorized  policemen. 
David  S.  Reynolds  was  made  superintendent,  and  the  force 
was  uniformed  and  organized  on  a  modern  basis.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  State  control  lasted  for  five  years.  In  1871,  after  a 
change  at  Albany  had  substituted  a  Democratic  for  a  Repub¬ 
lican  police  commission,  a  new  law  created  the  Buffalo  police 
department  under  control  of  the  Mayor. 

FENIAN  DEMONSTRATION 

Buffalo  in  the  summer  of  1866  was  the  scene  of  an  inci¬ 
dent,  which,  perhaps,  best  might  be  explained  as  an  outbreak 
of  mass  insanity,  such  as  appears  to  affect  some  elements  of  a 
population  after  every  great  war. 

No  contention  can  be  supported  that  the  authorities,  local 
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or  national,  were  ignorant  of  the  character  and  purpose  of 
some  groups  of  strangers  who  began  to  come  here  in  May, 
1866.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  they  were  members  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood.  It  was  well  known  that  this  society, 
by  some  extraordinary  process  of  reasoning,  had  persuaded 
itself  that  by  invading  Canada  it  might  influence  favorably 
the  fortunes  of  Ireland,  3,000  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Obviously,  however,  governments  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  taken  by  surprise  when  the 
event  occurred.  That  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
that,  while  everybody  on  both  sides  of  the  border  had  heard 
of  the  plot,  nobody  believed  that  so  mad  an  enterprise  actually 
would  be  attempted. 

There  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  a 
fine  green  flag  (9  feet  by  6)  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  presented  by  the  Fenian  Sisterhood  of  Buffalo  on  May  6, 
1866,  to  the  “Buffalo  7th  Regiment,  Irish  Army  of  Libera¬ 
tion.”  No  such  regiment,  however,  made  its  existence  suffi¬ 
ciently  manifest  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  newspapers  at  the 
time,  nor  did  it  later  display  either  the  numbers  or  identity 
to  justify  the  expense  and  toil  that  the  manufacture  of  the 
flag  must  have  cost.  An  auction  sale  of  muskets,  rifles  and 
military  equipment  was  advertised  in  the  Buffalo  papers  to 
be  held  on  June  1st  at  the  store  of  P.  O’Day  on  Pearl  street. 
Reporters  who  called  to  investigate  were  told  that  the  boxes 
containing  the  guns  would  not  be  opened  until  the  day  of  the 
sale.  When  that  day  came  all  the  larger  boxes  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  auctioneer,  with  a  wink  in  his  eye,  said  that 
the  rascally  Fenians  had  taken  them.  Many  of  the  strange 
men,  who  claimed  that  they  were  going  to  Canada  to  work 
on  a  railroad,  obtained  shelter  in  two  halls  in  the  down-town 
district.  Even  the  very  new  Niagara  Frontier  Police  hardly 
could  have  been  misinformed  of  their  presence  or  unsuspicious 
of  their  intentions. 

Nevertheless,  the  belief  that  nothing  serious  would  hap¬ 
pen  might  have  been  vindicated  if  a  body  of  men  had  not 
arrived  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  who  acted  before 
they  had  time  to  learn  the  character  of  the  frontier. 
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John  O’Neill  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Union  army.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  story,  he  was  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  May  27, 
1866.  He  started  for  Buffalo  that  day  with  115  men,  most  of 
whom  were  discharged  soldiers  from  the  Union  and  Confed¬ 
erate  armies.  He  was  joined  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  144  more, 
and  apparently  other  contingents  came  about  that  time  from 
Indiana  and  other  points  in  the  West. 

O’Neill  reached  Buffalo  on  May  30,  1866.  He  says  that 
he  found  only  800  Fenians  here.  More  than  half  of  these 
must  have  come  with  him.  Concluding  that  he  was  the  high¬ 
est  ranking  officer  on  the  ground,  O’Neill  took  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  immediate  action.  On  the  night  of  May  31st,  he 
marched  his  men  to  Black  Rock,  where  they  were  embarked 
on  scows  or  canal  boats,  which  were  towed  across  the  river 
by  chartered  tugs.  The  number  of  men  who  landed  in  Fort 
Erie  is  estimated  at  900  to  1,000,  but  O’Neill  complained  that 
many  deserted  the  first  day.  He  had  to  destroy  300  of  the 
guns  which  he  had  taken  across  the  river  because  he  had  not 
men  enough  to  use  them. 

The  United  States  steamer  Michigan  got  into  the  river 
early  in  the  morning  of  June  1st  and  prevented  any  more  men 
from  crossing,  although  some  3,000  to  4,000  are  said  to  have 
arrived  in  Buffalo  in  the  next  few  days. 

The  Canadian  government  took  vigorous  measures  to  re¬ 
pel  the  invaders.  Maj.  Gen.  G.  Napier,  who  commanded  the 
British  regular  troops  in  Upper  Canada,  ordered  Col.  George 
Peacocke  of  the  16th  regiment  to  direct  operations  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier.  St.  Catharines  was  made  the  base.  A 
battalion  of  militia  from  Toronto — the  Queen’s  Own — was 
sent  to  Port  Colborne  by  way  of  the  Welland  canal.  The  13th 
battalion  from  Hamilton  was  stationed  at  Dunnville.  The 
main  body,  including  the  few  hundred  available  regulars  and 
the  artillery,  moved  by  train  to  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  bridges  there  and,  having  covered  them,  hurried  on 
to  Chippawa.  At  this  time  the  Fenians  had  encamped  for  the 
night  (June  1,  1866),  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Newbigging  at 
Frenchman’s  creek.  O’Neill,  in  his  account  of  the  affair  said 
that  many  of  his  men  deserted  during  the  night  and  that  he 
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had  only  about  500  on  whom  he  could  depend.  During  the 
night  he  advanced  for  two  hours  toward  Chippawa,  and  then 
took  the  Limestone  Ridge  road,  turning  west  toward  Ridg- 
way.  About  three  miles  back  of  that  village,  the  Canadian 
militia,  advancing  from  Port  Colborne  and  Dunnville,  came 
in  contact  with  the  Fenians.  A  skirmish  ensued,  (June  2, 
1866),  after  which  O’Neill  decided  to  return  to  Fort  Erie. 
The  lives  of  Canadians  sacrificed  in  the  wretched  affair  num¬ 
bered  9,  and  30  young  men  were  wounded.  The  Fenians 
had  8  killed  and  an  unknown  number  of  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  the  Welland  Canal  Field  Battery,  with  about 
60  men,  had  come  up  the  river  on  a  tugboat  and  reoccupied 
the  village  of  Fort  Erie.  The  Fenians,  returning  late  in  the 
afternoon,  encountered  this  company,  and  a  sharp  fight  oc¬ 
curred.  Some  of  the  houses  of  residents  were  used  for  cover 
and  were  badly  riddled.  This  encounter,  though  it  involved 
much  smaller  numbers,  was  quite  as  fierce  as  the  battle  of 
Ridgway  and  resulted  in  about  the  same  number  of  casualties 
for  the  Fenians.  The  Canadians  had  three  killed  and  five 
wounded. 

O’Neill  occupied  the  old  fort  that  evening.  About  mid¬ 
night  boats  arrived  by  which  he  withdrew  to  the  American 
side  of  the  river  (June  3,  1866).  The  entire  invasion  had 
lasted  only  about  40  hours. 

The  United  States  steamer  Michigan  intercepted  the 
Fenians  and  received  their  surrender.  On  the  same  day,  Maj. 
Gen.  W.  F.  Barry  was  assigned  to  command  the  United  States 
troops  on  the  frontier,  with  directions  to  prevent  armed 
bodies  from  crossing  the  river,  cut  off  supplies  from  any  who 
had  entered  Canada  and  otherwise  prevent  violations  of  law. 
Maj.  Gen.  George  Meade  came  a  few  days  later.  O’Neill  and 
his  principal  officers  were  arraigned  before  a  United  States 
commissioner  and  were  released  on  $6,000  bail  each.  Four 
years  later  it  was  necessary  to  arrest  him  again  for  another 
attempt  to  invade  Canada,  but  not  on  this  frontier. 

PARKS  AND  OTHER  PROGRESS 

A  feature  of  Buffalo’s  evolution  is  the  frequency  with 
which  important  acts  have  originated  with  the  citizens  them- 
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selves,  who  either  have  impressed  their  wishes  upon  the 
authorities  or  have  moved  independently. 

On  August  25,  1868,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the 
home  of  S.  S.  Jewett  to  discuss  the  subject  of  creating  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  parks.  The  citizens  appointed  a  committee  to 
obtain  the  expert  advice  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  land¬ 
scape  architect  who  recently  had  developed  Central  park  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Olmsted  came  here  and  looked  over  the 
ground.  It  was  a  brief  visit,  but  the  map  which  he  drew  to 
illustrate  his  ideas  afterward  was  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
Philadelphia  exposition  in  1876  and  the  Paris  exposition  in 
1878. 

It  was  the  basic  plan  of  the  present  park  system,  embrac¬ 
ing  The  Front,  The  Park  and  The  Parade,  with  connecting 
parkways.  Such  was  the  original  nomenclature  before  the 
specification  of  Delaware  became  necessary  to  distinguish 
The  Park  or  Humboldt  park  was  substituted  for  The  Parade. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  on  April  14,  1869,  authorized 
the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  commission  of  twelve  citizens  with 
power  to  acquire  needed  land  and  permitted  the  city  to  issue 
the  nesessary  bonds.  Mayor  William  F.  Rogers  headed  the 
commission  ex  officio.  Appraisers  were  appointed,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  the  value  of  the  desired  land  and  buildings  was 
$305,157.85.  The  practical  work  of  park  construction  began 
at  once. 

William  McMillan  was  made  the  first  superintendent  and 
was  continued  in  that  position  for  27  years. 

In  those  early  days  more  attention  was  given  to  landscape 
features  than  to  sports.  The  great  rolling  meadow,  with  a 
flock  of  sheep  to  keep  down  the  grass,  was  a  delight  to  the 
eye,  and  the  lake,  not  yet  contaminated  by  sewage,  with  its 
swans  and  other  water  fowl,  made  a  picture  which,  in  those 
pre-motor  days,  could  not  be  passed  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
unnoticed. 

South  park  and  Cazenovia  park  were  bought  in  1891. 
These,  also,  exhibit  the  Olmsted  skill  in  landscape  designing, 
though  by  this  time  the  firm  had  become  F.  L.  Olmsted  &  Co. 

Grover  Cleveland  park  was  purchased  in  1925.  The 
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smaller  parks  were  acquired  from  time  to  time  as  opportu¬ 
nities  arose. 

It  was  also  under  Mayor  Rogers  (Aug.  15,  1868)  that  the 
city  bought  the  waterworks,  hitherto  owned  by  a  company, 
and  instituted  water  service  under  municipal  ownership. 

Alexander  Brush,  a  Republican,  was  elected  Mayor  in 
1869  and  re-elected  in  1871.  Under  his  administration  the 
first  steps  were  taken  to  build  a  new  City  and  County  hall. 
The  necessary  legislation  was  secured  in  1871.  The  site 
selected  had  been  at  one  time  the  city  cemetery  and  later 
acquired  the  name  of  Franklin  square.  The  building,  erected 
at  the  expense  of  city  and  county,  cost  $1,207,234. 

The  transformation  of  the  old  volunteer  fire  department 
into  a  force  of  professional  firemen  occurred  gradually  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  The  volunteer  companies  had  developed  from 
the  old  bucket  brigades,  and  for  some  50  years  were  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  city.  With 
the  purchase  of  the  first  steam  fire  engine  in  1859,  the  need 
for  a  paid  service  began  to  impress  itself,  and  the  growth  of 
the  city,  with  increasing  demands  for  the  full  time  of  fire 
protectors,  forced  the  reluctant  abandonment  of  the  volunteer 
system,  not  without  hearty  appreciation  for  the  service  which 
it  had  rendered.  The  final  steps  were  taken  in  1880  during 
the  third  administration  of  Mayor  Brush. 

ENTER  MR.  CLEVELAND 

The  drift  of  thought  toward  the  Democratic  party,  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  elections  of  1862  and  1864,  changed  in  Buffalo 
to  a  Republican  sentiment  on  the  State  as  well  as  the  city 
ticket  in  1865,  but  in  1866  the  swing  was  the  other  way,  when 
a  plurality  of  some  600  was  given  to  Mayor  John  T.  Hoffman 
of  New  York  for  Governor,  though  the  State  that  year  re¬ 
elected  Gov.  Fenton.  In  1868  Buffalo  returned  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  column  with  a  plurality  of  683  for  Grant  against  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  Erie  county  raised  Grant’s  lead  to  1,428.  The  city 
still  supported  Hoffman,  however,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  31 
votes,  though  the  county  went  1,100  against  him.  The  State 
gave  pluralities  for  both  Seymour  and  Hoffman.  This  was 
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the  period  which  brought  William  M.  Tweed  to  the  height  of 
his  power  in  both  New  York  City  and  the  State.  Gov.  Hoff¬ 
man  was  cartooned  as  a  Tammany  wooden  Indian. 

In  1870  the  Hoffman  strength  in  this  community  mounted 
still  higher.  Even  the  county  gave  him  a  plurality  of  1,634 
for  re-election. 

The  campaign  of  1870  is  memorable  locally  on  account  of 
the  man  who  was  elected  sheriff.  His  name  was  Grover 
Cleveland. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Cleveland  was  33  years  old.  He  was 
born  at  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Falvey  Cleve¬ 
land,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  The  family  moved  to  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y.,  a  village  not  far  from  Syracuse,  when  Grover, 
or  Stephen  Grover,  as  he  was  called  then,  was  four  years  old. 
At  sixteen  he  was  left  by  the  death  of  his  father  to  depend  on 
his  own  resources.  After  a  year  in  New  York,  he  came  to 
Buffalo.  His  intention  was  to  go  to  Cleveland,  the  town  which 
bore  his  family  name,  but  he  had  relatives  to  visit  here.  Mrs. 
Lewis  F.  Allen  was  his  father’s  sister.  Mr.  Allen,  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  Buffalo,  lived  in  the  old  Porter  house  at  Black 
Rock,  aptly  described  as  “the  most  historic  house  in  Buffalo.” 
Mr.  Allen’s  business  included  a  large  stock  farm  on  Grand 
island  and  the  publication  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd 
Book.  He  gave  his  nephew  employment  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book.  Moreover,  as  the  boy  was  ambitious  to  become  a 
lawyer,  Mr.  Allen  obtained  for  him  the  privilege  of  reading 
law  in  the  office  of  Rogers,  Bowen  &  Rogers  (Henry  W. 
Rogers,  Dennis  Bowen  and  Sherman  S.  Rogers),  who  were 
the  lineal  successors  to  Millard  Fillmore’s  old  law  firm. 

The  law  student’s  pay  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
firm.  An  old  ledger  shows  that  he  received  in  the  first  seven 
months  $152.75.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859  and  for 
the  next  four  years  was  managing  clerk  for  Rogers,  Bowen  & 
Rogers.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  District  At¬ 
torney  C.  C.  Torrance.  On  account  of  the  ill  health  of  his 
chief,  Mr.  Cleveland  did  most  of  the  work  of  the  office,  and 
in  1865  he  was  named  by  the  Democratic  county  convention 
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for  district  attorney,  but  lost  the  election  by  602  plurality 
to  Lyman  K.  Bass. 

Returning  to  law  practice,  Mr.  Cleveland  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Maj.  Isaac  K.  Vanderpoel,  former  State  Treas¬ 
urer.  In  1869  the  firm  became  Laning,  Cleveland  &  Folsom. 
Albert  P.  Laning  had  been  a  conspicuous  Democratic  leader 
in  Buffalo  for  twenty  years,  and  in  1868  had  expected  to  be 
nominated  for  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  ticket  with  Gov. 
Hoffman,  but  was  denied  the  place  by  a  surprising  revolt  in 
the  convention.  Mr.  Laning  was  a  State  Senator  in  1874-75. 
Oscar  Folsom  was  from  an  old  Erie-county  family. 

In  1870  Mr.  Cleveland  was  suggested  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  but  the  nomination  went  to  William  Williams.  Mr. 
Cleveland  then  was  asked  to  stand  for  sheriff.  He  was  dis¬ 
inclined  to  accept,  but  the  office  promised  a  needed  advance 
toward  financial  independence  and  he  made  the  race  and  was 
elected. 

Mr.  Cleveland  did  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  assumed, 
overthrow  a  long-established  Republican  regime.  The  sheriff 
who  preceded  him  was  Charles  Darcy,  a  Democrat,  and,  be¬ 
fore  Darcy,  0.  J.  Eggert  and  R.  H.  Best  had  kept  the  office  in 
Democratic  hands  since  1862.  In  1870  the  Democrats  in 
Erie  county  reached  their  high  mark  for  the  period,  carrying 
the  county  for  their  entire  ticket  from  Gov.  Hoffman  down. 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  plurality  of  303  was  considerably  below  that 
of  most  of  his  associates,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  opponent 
was  that  excellent  soldier  and  citizen,  Col.  John  B.  Weber, 
who,  it  might  be  added,  afterward  became  one  of  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  friends. 

The  political  thought  of  the  time  showed  extraordinary 
shifts  between  the  two  parties.  In  1872  the  city  gave  3,500 
and  the  county  5,400  plurality  for  the  Grant  presidential 
ticket  and  John  A.  Dix  was  supported  for  Governor.  In  1874 
the  county  gave  a  plurality  of  540  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  pros¬ 
ecutor  of  the  Tweed  ring,  for  Governor — a  significant  reac¬ 
tion  from  its  support  of  Gov.  Hoffman.  A  Buffalo  man, 
William  Dorsheimer,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  on 
the  Tilden  ticket.  Mr.  Dorsheimer  had  been  a  Republican  and 
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the  United  States  attorney  for  this  district,  but  had  joined 
the  Greeley  movement  in  1872.  In  1876  the  county  again 
turned  Republican,  voting  against  the  Tilden  presidential 
electors  and  the  Democratic  State  ticket.  Niagara  county, 
however,  gave  a  plurality  to  Tilden.  That  year  another  Buf¬ 
falo  man,  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  against  Mr.  Dorsheimer. 

In  the  city  the  mayoralty  passed  in  1874  from  Alexander 
Brush,  a  Republican,  to  Louis  P.  Dayton,  a  Democrat.  In 
1876  Philip  Becker,  a  Republican,  was  elected  Mayor  over 
Albert  P.  Laning,  Mr.  Cleveland’s  former  law  partner.  Mr. 
Becker  was  the  first  man  of  German  birth  to  become  Mayor  of 
Buffalo.  He  was  born  in  Bavaria,  coming  to  Buffalo  when 
seventeen  years  old.  He  went  to  work  in  a  grocery  and  soon 
had  a  business  of  his  own,  which  grew  into  one  of  the  big 
mercantile  houses  of  the  city.  In  1877,  the  appearance  of  an 
independent  labor  candidate  as  a  consequence  of  the  great 
railroad  strike  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Mayor  Becker  for  re- 
election  by  Solomon  Scheu,  a  Democrat,  but  in  1879  the  Re¬ 
publicans  again  elected  Alexander  Brush  as  head  of  the  city. 

In  1878  James  N.  Matthews  became  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Express,  reviving  its  early  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  After  his  death  in  1888,  it  was  continued  by  his  son, 
George  E.  Matthews,  and  eventually  by  his  grandson,  Bur¬ 
rows  Matthews. 

A  new  influence  of  lasting  character  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  field  on  October  11,  1880,  when  Edward  H.  Butler 
brought  out  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  He  had  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  Sunday  paper  for  the  previous  seven  years. 

In  1897  the  old  Buffalo  Courier  was  bought  by  William  J. 
Conners,  who  continued  to  be  its  principal  owner  until  his 
death  in  1929.  On  June  14,  1926,  the  Courier  and  the  Ex¬ 
press  were  consolidated,  forming  the  Courier-Express  with 
Burrows  Matthews  as  editor. 

GREAT  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

The  nation-wide  business  panic,  which  was  precipitated 
by  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  on  September  18,  1873, 
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passed  over  the  Niagara  Frontier  lightly,  compared  with  the 
disaster  of  1837.  The  grain  trade  felt  the  effect  keenly,  but 
there  was  little  reduction  of  employment.  The  strain  of  the 
times  really  served  to  emphasize  Buffalo’s  business  stability. 

The  railroads  of  the  country,  whose  too  rapid  expansion 
had  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  collapse,  suffered  severely 
from  the  depression  that  followed.  They  added  to  their 
difficulties  by  reckless  rate  wars  during  1875  and  1876, 
reducing  the  cost  of  both  passenger  and  freight  transporta¬ 
tion  to  absurdly  low  figures.  Many  of  the  companies  tried  to 
recoup  themselves  by  cutting  wages,  and  thereby  brought 
about  the  great  strike  of  1877 — the  first  that  this  country 
ever  had  experienced. 

The  trouble  extended  to  Buffalo  on  July  20,  1877.  By  the 
23d  nearly  all  traffic  was  stopped.  There  was  rioting.  The 
65th  regiment  and  a  company  of  guardsmen  from  Westfield 
had  exciting  experiences.  A  public  meeting  called  by  Mayor 
Becker  resolved  that  2,000  citizens  should  be  enrolled  as  spe¬ 
cial  policemen.  The  G.  A.  R.  offered  the  services  of  the  vet¬ 
erans.  The  Mayor  ordered  that  all  persons  found  on  the 
streets  after  10  p.  m.  should  be  arrested.  Guard  units  from 
different  parts  of  Western  New  York  came  here,  but  the  74th 
was  sent  to  Hornell.  Gen.  W.  F.  Rogers  was  in  command  of 
the  troops. 

Public  opinion  generally  sided  with  the  workmen  on  the 
question  of  wages,  but  condemned  the  violence.  Much  of  the 
lawlessness  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  international 
Communist  agitation,  which  had  continued  to  be  active  since 
the  outbreak  in  Paris  in  1871.  By  July  26th  the  situation 
had  quieted,  and  on  the  30th  the  trouble  was  ended. 

A  REFORM  ELECTION 

In  1880  Erie  and  Niagara  county  Republicans  stood  with 
others  in  this  State  for  the  nomination  of  former-President 
Grant  for  a  third  term.  Disappointment  at  his  defeat,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  prevent  the  county  from  giving  the  Garfield 
ticket  3,351  plurality. 

The  conditions  which  had  grown  up  in  politics  and  gov- 
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ernment  were  not  peculiar  to  Buffalo,  though  the  close  divi¬ 
sion  between  parties  may  have  brought  matters  to  an  issue 
here  earlier  than  in  most  places.  The  spoils  system  was  in 
full  vogue  in  nation,  state  and  city,  and  political  parties  were 
organized  and  managed  with  a  view  to  deriving  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  from  it.  County  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  chairmen  of  county  conventions.  Caucuses, 
as  primaries  were  called  then,  were  held  in  private  houses, 
usually  saloons.  A  single  reform,  instituted  in  1879  by  Buf¬ 
falo  Republicans,  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  practices 
then  prevailing  as  well  as  if  many  exafnples  were  cited.  This 
was  a  new  party  rule  requiring  that  all  caucuses  for  the  same 
convention  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  that  voting  be  by 
ballot.  Previously,  with  caucuses  on  different  days,  the  same 
crowd  of  political  workers  could  go  from  one  meeting  to  an¬ 
other  and  control  them  all,  and,  when  voting  was  by  show  of 
hands,  the  results  depended  very  much  on  the  honesty  of  the 
chairman. 

Electioneering,  as  described  by  Col.  John  B.  Weber,  con¬ 
sisted  largely  in  canvassing  the  saloons  and  being  a  good 
fellow  to  the  voters  who  gathered  at  the  bar.  There  were  no 
official  ballots  for  either  primaries  or  elections.  Parties  or 
candidates  supplied  their  own  tickets.  With  such  opportu¬ 
nities  for  fraud,  the  wonder  is  that  government  retained  even 
so  high  standards  as  existed,  especially  after  the  growth  of 
urban  communities  increased  the  value  of  the  patronage  to 
be  derived  from  offices  and  public  contracts. 

The  principal  source  of  misgovernment  here  was  the  board 
of  aldermen.  It  was  in  Republican  control  in  1881  and  was 
carrying  things  with  a  high  hand,  though  the  evils  were  not 
confined  to  party  lines.  Mayor  Brush  stood  out  against  the 
board  and  had  a  record  of  many  vetoes  during  1880  and  1881, 
culminating  in  the  removal  of  a  street  commissioner  in  No¬ 
vember,  1881.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  taking  the  police 
department  from  Democratic  control  and  putting  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  Republican  Mayor  provoked  protests  which  went 
beyond  party  divisions.  Another  patronage  squabble  occurred 
over  the  appointment  of  municipal  judges.  Sewer  and  other 
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contracts  and  individual  officials  were  subjected  to  damaging- 
investigations. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  state  and  the  nation  a  political  storm 
had  arisen  which  was  deeply  affecting  local  politics.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1881,  the  election  by  the  Legislature  of  Thomas  C. 
Platt  to  the  United  States  Senate  encountered  strong  opposi¬ 
tion.  Sherman  S.  Rogers  of  Buffalo  was  a  candidate  against 
him,  receiving  ten  votes  in  the  caucus.  The  quarrel  of  Sena¬ 
tors  Conkling  and  Platt  with  President  Garfield  followed. 
The  local  Federal  office  of  collector  of  customs  was  one  of 
the  places  involved.  The  resignations  of  Conkling  and  Platt 
and  their  attempt  to  obtain  the  vindication  of  a  new  election 
split  the  Republican  party  into  Stalwarts  and  Halfbreeds. 
The  Erie  county  organization  stood  with  Conkling  and  Platt, 
but  there  was  a  strong  Halfbreed  element,  led  by  Richard 
Crowley,  the  United  States  attorney  for  this  district,  who 
lived  in  Lockport  but  maintained  offices  in  Buffalo.  He  be¬ 
came  a  candidate  for  Senator  against  Platt.  The  name  of 
Sherman  S.  Rogers,  also,  was  presented  again  at  the  special 
session  in  July,  which  elected  Warner  Miller  and  Elbridge  G. 
Lapham. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  situation  that  was  giving  direction 
to  public  thought  when  Buffalo  entered  upon  the  mayoralty 
campaign  in  1881. 

Seven  years  had  passed  since  Grover  Cleveland  completed 
his  term  as  sheriff.  During  that  period  he  had  been  practic¬ 
ing  law  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  &  Bissell 
(Lyman  K.  Bass,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Wilson  S.  Bissell). 
His  practice  was  large  for  the  times  and  of  high  quality.  The 
profession  readily  accorded  him  a  standing  in  the  upper 
levels.  He  was  widely  known  and  respected  among  the  more 
influential  citizens  and  had  retained  the  popular  acquaint¬ 
ance  which  his  early  excursion  into  politics  had  won.  Being 
a  bachelor,  he  lived  in  rooms  above  his  offices  on  West  Swan 
street  in  a  block  where  now  stands  the  building  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  &  Traders-People’s  Trust  Company.  He  avoided 
many  social  contacts,  but  his  portrait  in  the  Buffalo  Club 
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records  that  he  was  an  honored  member  of  that  organization 
for  27  years. 

This  was  the  man  to  whom  many  citizens,  regardless  of 
politics,  turned  in  1881  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  city  government.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
his  nomination  for  Mayor  were  told  to  me  by  the  late  Charles 
W.  Goodyear.  The  story  differs  somewhat  from  the  usual 
versions,  but  Mr.  Goodyear  was  at  that  time  a  principal  lead¬ 
er  in  the  local  Democratic  party,  and  probably  no  one  had 
closer  inside  knowledge  than  he. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  like  many  others,  was  indignant  at  the 
conditions  in  the  board  of  aldermen.  He  proposed  to  the  party 
leaders  that  they  put  him  on  the  ticket  as  a  candidate  for 
alderman  in  the  ward  where  he  lived.  The  place,  of  course, 
would  mean  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  and  had  no  attrac¬ 
tions  except  the  opportunity  which  it  might  offer  to  render  a 
public  service.  Aldermen  then  were  paid  only  $250  a  year. 
It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  little 
expectation  of  being  elected,  since  the  ward  was  heavily  Re¬ 
publican.  His  purpose  evidently  was  to  set  an  example  of 
the  attitude  which  citizens  of  standing  should  take  toward 
their  government. 

The  Democrats  at  that  time  were  looking  for  a  candidate 
for  Mayor  who  might  appeal  to  independent  voters  disgusted 
with  existing  conditions.  The  Republicans  had  opened  wide 
the  door  for  such  a  man  by  choosing  as  their  own  nominee 
for  Mayor  the  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  Milton  E. 
Beebe,  whose  identification  with  the  city  government  placed 
him,  whether  justly  or  not,  in  a  defensive  position.  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  offer  to  run  for  alderman,  therefore,  was  greeted 
with  the  assurance  that  much  more  important  work  might 
await  him.  He  had  little  confidence  in  the  suggestion  that 
he  could  be  nominated  for  Mayor  and  did  not  even  attend  the 
city  convention.  He  was  trying  a  case  in  court  when  a  dele¬ 
gation  came  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  party  ticket.  Justice  Haight,  who  was  presiding,  cour¬ 
teously  adjourned  that  Mr.  Cleveland  might  go  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall.  On  the  way  he  intimated  that,  if  he  were  to  accept, 
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he  wished  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  remainder  of 
the  ticket.  He  objected  to  John  C.  Sheehan,  who  already  held 
the  office  of  comptroller  and  had  been  renominated.  Mr. 
Sheehan  accordingly  declined,  and  Mr.  Cleveland’s  friend, 
Timothy  J.  Mahoney,  was  named  for  this  place. 

In  his  speech  to  the  convention  Mr.  Cleveland  said  that 
personal  and  private  considerations  made  acceptance  difficult, 
but  he  felt  that  no  one  had  a  right  in  such  a  matter  to  consult 
merely  his  own  inclinations.  He  hoped  to  be  of  use  in  the 
efforts  to  inaugurate  better  rule  in  the  city.  He  believed 
that  by  rigid  scrutiny  of  public  expenditures  much  could  be 
done  to  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation. 

“When  we  consider,”  he  declared,  “that  public  officers  are 
the  trustees  of  the  people,  and  hold  their  places  and  exercise 
their  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  there  should  be  no 
higher  inducement  to  a  faithful  and  honest  discharge  of 
public  duty.” 

This  was  the  sentiment  that  later  was  transformed  into 
the  slogan : 

“Public  office  is  a  public  trust.” 

The  campaign  of  1881  was  a  fierce  display  of  political 
tempers,  though  the  talk  related  more  to  national  and  State 
than  to  municipal  questions.  The  star-route  fraud  trials  at 
Washington  added  to  the  excitement  which  the  Stalwart- 
Halfbreed  war  had  caused.  Little  of  the  prevailing  animos¬ 
ity,  however,  was  directed  against  Mr.  Cleveland.  Only  one 
newspaper  in  Buffalo  opposed  him  and  that  one  spoke  well 
of  him  as  a  citizen.  A  great  body  of  independents  and  Re¬ 
publicans  added  their  support  to  his  Democratic  following. 

The  official  canvass  of  the  vote  showed  the  election  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  by  3,530  plurality. 

MAYOR  CLEVELAND 

The  first  message  of  Mayor  Cleveland  on  January  2,  1882, 
restated  the  conceptions  of  public  duty  which  he  had  declared 
during  his  campaign.  He  said : 

There  surely  is  no  difference  in  his  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions,  whether  a  person  is  entrusted  with  the  money  of 
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one  man  or  many.  And  yet  it  sometimes  appears  as 
though  the  office-holder  assumes  that  a  different  rule  of 
fidelity  prevails  between  him  and  the  taxpayers  than 
that  which  should  regulate  his  conduct  when,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  he  holds  the  money  of  a  neighbor. 

The  first  veto  came  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  board. 
The  aldermen  during  the  preceding  fall  had  appointed  a 
morgue  keeper,  though  as  yet  there  was  no  public  morgue 
to  require  such  an  official.  Mayor  Brush  had  vetoed  the  pro¬ 
posal  at  that  time.  The  aldermen  tried  again  with  Mayor 
Cleveland,  and  were  rapped  over  the  knuckles  by  a  curt  and 
sarcastic  veto  message. 

The  long-established  practice  of  giving  the  German  papers 
an  appropriation  for  publishing  a  summary  of  the  council 
proceedings  came  next.  Mr.  Cleveland  called  it  a  near¬ 
subsidy. 

Thereafter  hardly  a  week  passed  without  one  to  three 
vetoes.  An  examination  of  the  record  for  the  scant  eleven 
months  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  administration  shows  the  total 
number  to  have  been  43,  not  counting  building  permits. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  all  the  measures  thus 
attacked  represented  conscious  and  deliberate  graft.  They 
should  be  described,  rather,  as  reflecting  a  prevailing  low 
standard  of  public  life,  from  which  the  common  thought  of 
citizens,  in  their  relation  to  government,  needed  to  be  rallied. 
Even  some  close  personal  and  political  friends  of  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  felt  the  sting  of  his  disapproval  when  they  sought  favors 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  natural  rewards  of  influence. 

The  great  test  came  after  about  six  months,  when  the 
aldermen  awarded  a  street-cleaning  contract  at  a  price  more 
than  $100,000  in  excess  of  the  lowest  bid  and  $50,000  above 
what  the  contractor  himself  had  asked  a  few  weeks  earlier. 
It  was  a  continuation  of  the  same  struggle  that  had  led  to  a 
veto  and  the  removal  of  a  street  commissioner  by  Mayor 
Brush.  The  subject,  therefore,  was  one  on  which  both  Mayor 
Cleveland  and  the  public  were  well  informed. 

The  action  of  the  council  was  taken  on  June  19,  1882. 
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In  the  week  that  followed  before  the  next  session  of  the  board, 
newspapers  and  citizens  denounced  the  proceeding  vigorously. 
Evidently  the  aldermen  themselves  were  convinced  that  the 
Mayor  would  veto  their  resolution.  At  the  session  of  June 
26th,  they  tried  to  escape  the  castigation  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  departing  from  the  usual  order  of  business 
and  rescinding  the  street-cleaning  award  before  receiving 
communications  from  the  Mayor.  Consequently  the  offensive 
action  had  been  withdrawn  before  the  Mayor  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  his  official  mind  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  message,  thereafter  to  be  known  as  the  “Plain 
Speech  Veto,”  had  been  written,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  aider- 
men  and  read.  This  was  the  message : 

I  return  without  my  approval  the  resolution  of  your 
honorable  body,  passed  at  its  last  meeting,  awarding  the 
contracts  for  cleaning  the  paved  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
city  for  the  ensuing  five  years  to  George  Talbot  at  his  bid 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

The  bid  thus  accepted  by  your  honorable  body  is  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  higher  than  that  of 
another  perfectly  responsible  party  for  the  same  work; 
and  a  worse  or  more  suspicious  feature  in  this  transac¬ 
tion  is  that  the  bid  now  accepted  is  fifty  thousand  dollars 
more  than  that  made  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself  within  a 
very  few  weeks,  openly  and  publicly  to  your  honorable 
body,  for  performing  precisely  the  same  services.  This 
latter  circumstance  is  to  my  mind  the  manifestation  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor  of  a  reliance  upon  the  forbear¬ 
ance  and  generosity  of  your  honorable  body,  which  would 
be  more  creditable  if  it  were  less  expensive  to  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  excuse  is  offered  for  the 
acceptance  of  this  proposal,  thus  increased,  except  the 
very  flimsy  one  that  the  lower  bidders  cannot  afford  to 
do  the  work  for  the  sums  they  name. 

This  extreme  tenderness  and  consideration  for  those 
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who  desire  to  contract  with  the  city,  and  this  touching 
and  paternal  solicitude  lest  they  should  be  improvidently 
led  into  a  bad  bargain,  is,  I  am  sure,  an  exception  to  gen¬ 
eral  business  rules,  and  seems  to  have  no  place  in  this 
selfish,  sordid  world,  except  as  found  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  municipal  affairs. 

The  Charter  of  your  city  requires  that  the  Mayor, 
when  he  disapproves  any  resolution  of  your  honorable 
body,  shall  return  the  same  with  his  objections. 

This  is  a  time  for  plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to 
the  action  of  your  honorable  body,  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  shall  be  plainly  stated.  I  withhold  my  assent  from 
the  same,  because  I  regard  it  as  the  culmination  of  a  most 
barefaced,  impudent  and  shameless  scheme  to  betray  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  to  worse  than  squander  the 
public  money. 

I  will  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  There 
are  those  whose  votes  were  given  for  this  resolution 
whom  I  cannot  and  will  not  suspect  of  a  willful  neglect 
of  the  interests  they  are  sworn  to  protect ;  but  it  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  there  are  influences,  both  in  and 
about  your  honorable  body,  which  it  behooves  every 
honest  man  to  watch  and  avoid  with  the  greatest  care. 

When  cool  judgment  rules  the  hour,  the  people  will, 
I  hope  and  believe,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
action  of  your  honorable  body.  But  clumsy  appeals  to 
prejudice  or  passion,  insinuations,  with  a  kind  of  low, 
cheap  cunning,  as  to  the  motives  and  purposes  of  others, 
and  the  mock  heroism  of  brazen  effrontery  which  openly 
declares  that  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  is  to  be  set 
at  naught,  sometimes  deceives  and  leads  honest  men  to 
aid  in  the  consummation  of  schemes  which,  if  exposed, 
they  would  look  upon  with  abhorrence. 

If  the  scandal  in  connection  with  this  street-cleaning 
contract,  which  has  so  roused  our  citizens,  shall  cause 
them  to  select  and  watch  with  more  care  those  to  whom 
they  entrust  their  interests,  and  if  it  serves  to  make  all 
of  us  who  are  charged  with  official  duties  more  careful 
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in  their  performance,  it  will  not  be  an  unmitigated  evil. 

We  are  fast  gaining  positions  in  the  grades  of  public 
stewardship.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  Those  who 
are  not  for  the  people,  either  in  or  out  of  your  honorable 
body,  are  against  them,  and  should  be  treated  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Grover  Cleveland, 

Mayor. 

The  applause  which  that  message  evoked  spread  consid¬ 
erably  beyond  the  limits  of  Buffalo  and  gave  new  impulse  to 
a  movement  which  already  had  come  under  discussion.  It 
was  conspicuously  voiced  by  the  Buffalo  News,  which  on  the 
following  Sunday  published  a  broadside  of  interviews  with 
citizens  of  all  parties  urging  that  Mayor  Cleveland  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State. 

GOVERNOR  AND  PRESIDENT 

According  to  Mr.  Goodyear,  Mayor  Cleveland  was  skep¬ 
tical  of  the  possibility  that  he  could  be  nominated  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  gave  little  assistance  to  friends  who  were 
working  in  his  behalf.  He  was  persuaded  to  make  a  hurried 
trip  to  Syracuse  and  be  introduced  to  delegates  from  other 
parts  of  the  State,  but  he  stayed  there  only  one  night,  return¬ 
ing  before  the  convention  opened. 

The  Republican  State  convention  that  year  met  two  days 
ahead  of  the  Democratic,  and  its  nomination  of  Charles  J. 
Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Arthur,  intensified  the  bitterness  against  the  Stalwart  fac¬ 
tion.  Consequently  the  prospects  for  Democratic  success 
were  exceptionally  good. 

When  the  Democrats  assembled  at  Syracuse  on  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1882,  eight  men  were  in  the  field  for  the  nomination 
for  Governor.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum  and  Roswell  P.  Flower 
were  the  leaders,  with  Erastus  Corning,  Homer  A.  Nelson, 
Allen  Campbell,  Waldo  M.  Hutchins,  Perry  Belmont  and 
Grover  Cleveland  in  the  dark-horse  group. 

The  Buffalo  man  had  43  delegates,  chiefly  from  Erie 
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county,  though  the  number  grew  to  66  by  the  time  the  first 
ballot  was  taken.  One  useful  friend  was  William  Dorsheimer, 
former  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  at  this  time  lived  in  New 
York  and,  as  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  worked  for  Mr. 
Cleveland  with  that  organization.  The  Buffalo  aspirant  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  four  leading  candidates  by  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Tammany  to  give  him  one-fourth  of  its  vote  at  the 
outset.  Mr.  Cleveland  actually  stood  third  on  the  first  ballot, 
which  recorded:  Slocum,  98;  Flower,  97 ;  Cleveland,  66,  and 
123  scattered  among  the  other  five.  Tammany  at  this  time, 
however,  was  a  secondary  factor  in  the  politics  of  the 
metropolis,  where  the  newly  organized  County  Democracy 
dominated.  This  group  had  been  impressed  favorably  by 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Through  the  first  two  ballots  it  held  itself 
open,  in  a  measure,  by  voting  for  Campbell.  On  the  third 
ballot  it  swung  to  Cleveland,  and  a  majority  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  followed.  The  vote  stood :  Cleveland,  211 ;  Slocum,  156; 
Flower,  15. 

The  Cleveland  nomination  aroused  great  enthusiasm  in 
Buffalo,  where  again  all  the  newspapers  but  one  indorsed 
him  and  a  large  number  of  Republicans  and  independents 
joined  the  Democrats  in  giving  him  support.  His  letter  of 
acceptance  repeated  the  same  general  principles  that  he  had 
declared  as  Mayor.  He  favored  especially  civil  service  re¬ 
form  and  denounced  political  assessments,  saying  that  the 
“expenditure  of  money  to  influence  the  action  of  the  people 
at  the  polls  or  to  secure  legislation  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
gravest  concern.” 

The  election  more  than  justified  the  confidence  with  which 
the  Democrats  had  entered  the  campaign.  Mr.  Cleveland 
received  the  unprecedented  plurality  of  192,854  votes.  Of 
this  grand  total  Erie  county  supplied  7,340,  to  which  Buf¬ 
falo  contributed  5,752.  Niagara  voted  5,884  for  Cleveland 
to  3,256  for  Folger. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  first  Buffalo  man  who  ever  had 
been  elected  Governor  and  the  city  was  proud  of  him.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Mayor  throughout  the 
campaign.  On  November  20th  he  sent  to  the  aldermen  his 
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last  local  veto.  It  disapproved  a  resolution  to  pay  counsel 
fees  for  the  defense  of  a  former  official  who  had  been  under 
investigation.  Accompanying  the  veto  was  a  message  of  24 
words,  conveying  his  resignation  as  Mayor. 

Buffalo  rarely  saw  Mr.  Cleveland  after  he  removed  to 
Albany.  In  the  office  of  State  executive,  he  steadily  added 
to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  many  vetoes.  One  local  measure 
which  he  blocked  sought  to  reorganize  the  Buffalo  fire  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  the  regime  in  power,  which  happened 
to  be  Democratic.  A  good  beginning  was  made  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  the  merit  system  in  the  civil  service.  Henry  A.  Rich¬ 
mond  of  Buffalo  was  named  as  a  member  of  the  first  State 
civil  service  commission.  The  Governor  soon  quarreled  with 
Tammany  Hall. 

The  prestige  of  his  big  plurality  in  1882  naturally  com¬ 
mended  him  as  a  presidential  candidate  in  1884.  It  was, 
however,  as  a  favorite  son  of  New  York,  and  specifically  as 
a  Buffalo  man,  that  his  name  was  placed  before  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  convention.  Roswell  P.  Flower  also  had  some 
delegates,  and  Tammany  opposed  Mr.  Cleveland  bitterly. 
“We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made,”  declared  Gen. 
Bragg  of  Wisconsin.  Only  by  the  application  of  the  unit 
rule  was  New  York’s  Governor  given  the  unanimous  vote  of 
this  State.  The  nominating  speech  in  his  behalf  was  made 
by  Daniel  N.  Lockwood,  who  similarly  had  presented  him 
both  for  Mayor  and  for  Governor. 

In  that  convention  no  less  than  ten  names  received  votes 
on  the  first  ballot,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  was  far  ahead  of  all 
the  others,  and  on  the  second  ballot  he  received  the  necessary 
two-thirds  (July  11,  1884). 

The  news  of  the  nomination  was  greeted  in  Buffalo  with 
much  enthusiasm.  A  salute  of  100  guns  was  fired.  Flags 
were  displayed,  parades  were  held  and  ratification  speeches 
were  delivered.  The  Cleveland  Democracy,  a  club  whose 
character  was  described  by  its  name,  was  a  very  active  factor 
in  the  campaign.  Mr.  Cleveland  visited  Buffalo  once  that 
fall  and  was  given  a  hearty  reception,  but  he  made  no  speech 
here. 
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Locally  the  election  proved  disappointing  to  his  friends. 
The  city  gave  1,033  plurality  to  Blaine,  which  the  county 
increased  to  1,490.  Mr.  Cleveland  carried  Niagara  county. 

During  Mr.  Cleveland’s  first  administration  as  President, 
he  kept  in  touch  with  most  of  his  old  Buffalo  friends.  His 
marriage  to  Miss  Frances  Folsom,  daughter  of  his  former 
law  partner,  gave  this  city  a  double  interest  in  the  White 
House. 

In  1888  he  was  a  great  national  figure  and  was  renomi¬ 
nated  by  resolution  without  opposition.  At  the  election  that 
year,  this  community  again  gave  normal  Republican  plural¬ 
ities — 1,517  in  the  city  and  2,069  in  the  county — though, 
owing  chiefly  to  Republican  quarrels,  a  preference  of  more 
than  5,000  was  recorded  for  David  B.  Hill  against  Warner 
Miller  for  Governor.  Mr.  Hill  also  had  a  lead  of  six  votes 
in  Niagara  county. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1889,  he  lived 
and  practiced  law  in  New  York  for  the  next  four  years.  His 
Buffalo  friends  did  not  abate  on  that  account  their  eagerness 
to  rally  in  his  interest  in  1892,  when  the  State  Democratic 
organization,  by  a  hasty  convention  in  the  early  spring,  bound 
the  New  York  delegates  to  Gov.  Hill.  More  than  1,000  men 
from  Buffalo,  led  by  Franklin  D.  Locke,  went  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  Syracuse  which  was  called  to  name  a  contesting  dele¬ 
gation.  About  250  Cleveland  men  from  Buffalo  also  went 
to  the  national  convention  at  Chicago.  The  crowd  of  Hill 
supporters  attending  the  convention  from  this  locality  was 
estimated  at  500.  New  York’s  72  votes  were  cast  for  Hill, 
but  out  of  a  field  of  eleven  candidates  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  That  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  three  presidential  candidacies,  Mr.  Cleveland  carried 
Buffalo  and  Erie  county.  The  figures  were  817  in  the  city 
and  191  in  the  county.  Niagara  county  voted  against  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  all  three  of  his  presidential  candidacies. 

In  his  second  administration,  Mr.  Cleveland  took  into  his 
Cabinet  as  Postmaster  General  Wilson  S.  Bissell,  a  lifelong 
friend  and  one-time  law  partner. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  the  retired  Presi- 
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dent  made  his  home  in  New  Jersey.  He  never  returned  to 
Buffalo  to  live.  The  pride  of  the  city  in  her  great  son,  how¬ 
ever,  has  continued  to  grow  as  the  passing  years  have  set  out 
in  stronger  perspective  the  achievements  of  his  brilliant 
career. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  ERA  OF  TODAY 

The  decade  that  immediately  preceded  and  the  years  that 
have  followed  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  have  been 
crowded  with  achievement  and  darkened  by  the  trials  of 
tragedy  and  of  wars.  They  have  been  in  a  scientific  and  in¬ 
dustrial  sense  the  dawn  of  a  new  age,  and  the  Niagara  Fron¬ 
tier  has  been  peculiarly  a  center  of  the  development  in  this 
marvelous  era. 


BUFFALO  CITY  CHANGES 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  resigned  as  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  a  brief 
interval  of  acting  mayors  was  followed  by  a  special  election, 
which  chose  John  B.  Manning  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  was  a  brother  of  Daniel  Manning  of  Albany,  Democratic 
State  leader  and  friend  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  At  the  regular 
fall  election,  however,  Mayor  Manning  was  opposed  by  the 
dominant  faction  in  his  party,  and  he  ran  as  an  independent. 
Jonathan  Scoville,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Congress, 
became  Mayor. 

Mr.  Scoville’s  administration  is  noteworthy  for  the  first 
steps  toward  the  introduction  of  the  merit  system  in  the  city 
civil  service.  The  State  law  left  this  matter  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Mayor,  and  at  the  outset  nearly  everybody  was  placed 
in  the  exempt  class.  Nevertheless,  the  law  was  established 
firmly  by  1890. 

Meanwhile,  Mayor  Scoville  had  been  displaced  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  1885  of  Philip  Becker  for  a  second  term.  He  was  re¬ 
tained  in  office  by  re-election  for  the  next  four  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  F.  Bishop,  who  also  served  four 
years. 
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The  ’80s  were  a  formative  period  in  city  history.  The 
first  electric  lights  were  installed  in  Buffalo  in  1881.  Soon 
three  electric  companies  were  operating  here,  though  the 
competition  was  more  nominal  than  real.  Mayor  Manning, 
during  his  year  in  office,  vetoed  three  different  electric  con¬ 
tracts.  There  was  much  complaint  about  prices,  culminat¬ 
ing  under  Mayor  Becker  in  a  bitter  struggle,  by  which  some 
reductions  were  gained. 

There  also  were  three  gas  companies  which  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  those  who  expected  low  prices  from  competition. 
Mayor  Becker’s  activities  included  an  agreement  which 
effected  some  reduction  in  gas  rates. 

In  1886  a  franchise  was  granted  to  a  natural  gas  com¬ 
pany  bringing  gas  from  Pennsylvania  for  fuel  purposes.  This 
led  to  another  conflict  between  the  aldermen  and  the  Mayor, 
who  curbed  the  original  liberality  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Attempts  were  made  to  extend  street-railroad  facilities 
by  letting  franchises  for  different  routes  to  separate  com¬ 
panies  under  competitive  bidding.  The  Elmwood-avenue 
grant  attracted  unexpected  bidders  and  was  sold  at  auction 
in  1887  to  a  company  which  agreed  to  pay  36  per  cent,  of  its 
gross  receipts  to  the  city.  For  the  Clinton  street  line  the  city 
was  to  have  only  1-16  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 
In  1890  a  new  franchise,  intended  to  cover  the  entire  city, 
paralleling  and  competing  with  the  old  lines,  was  sold  to  a 
company  called  the  Crosstown  on  its  offer  to  pay  11%  per 
cent,  of  its  receipts  to  the  city.  Buffalo  then  had  three  com¬ 
panies  controlling  the  street  railroad  system,  but  they  were 
made  up  substantially  of  the  same  men. 

The  plans  for  changing  from  horse  to  electric  power  re¬ 
opened  the  franchise  question.  After  considerable  wrangling, 
which  included  a  threat  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
original  999-year  grant  and  to  revoke  all  existing  rights,  a 
citizens’  committee  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Bishop  to  confer 
with  the  companies.  It  was  made  up  of  John  G.  Milburn, 
William  Hengerer  and  Alexander  Brush.  In  return  for  the 
abandonment  by  the  companies  of  the  transfer  charge  of  two 
and  sometimes  three  cents,  the  city  agreed  to  put  percentages 
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on  a  uniform  basis  for  all  the  lines.  The  rate  was  from  two 
to  three  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  according  to  the 
amount.  This  Milburn  agreement,  as  it  is  called,  was  adopted 
on  December  24,  1891.  It  has  since  been  the  basic  contract 
under  which  the  street  railroads  have  operated.  Another 
experiment  in  competition  was  made  in  1895  by  granting  a 
franchise  for  a  new  system  of  parallel  lines  to  the  Buffalo 
Traction  Company,  but  the  older  corporation  soon  absorbed 
its  rival. 

The  first  crude  telephone  appeared  in  Buffalo  in  1878. 
Its  further  development  followed  the  progress  of  invention. 
By  1888  long-distance  service  was  opened,  and  the  system 
began  to  assume  the  functions  which  it  now  performs. 

The  era  of  asphalt  paving  began  in  the  late  ’80s,  and  the 
following  decade  saw  a  general  transformation  of  the  city’s 
streets. 

The  busy  ’80s  also  were  a  time  of  rapid  expansion  of 
steam  railroads.  A  summary  published  in  1881  shows  that 
there  were  at  that  time  160  miles  of  railroad  under  construc¬ 
tion  within  the  limits  of  Erie  county  and  210  miles  projected, 
in  addition  to  200  miles  already  built.  Some  of  the  work 
under  way  was  for  new  lines,  but  much  of  it  represented 
extensions.  All  of  this  construction  was  outside  the  city 
limits,  but  all  led  into  Buffalo. 

Switches  and  yards  multiplied  enormously  the  trackage 
within  the  city,  and  it  all  crossed  the  streets  at  grade.  The 
number  of  accidents  and  the  interference  with  highway  traf¬ 
fic  soon  led  to  a  popular  demand  that  the  grade  crossings  be 
abolished.  This  came  to  a  head  in  1887  when  the  common 
council  and  various  citizen  bodies  appointed  committees  to 
go  to  Albany  and  confer  with  the  State  authorities  and  the 
railroad  representatives.  After  a  long  struggle  a  law  was 
secured  (May  22,  1888)  naming  a  commission  of  nine  citi¬ 
zens  with  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  railroads 
for  the  desired  improvements.  At  the  head  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  R.  B.  Adam,  who  thereafter  became  the  leading 
figure  in  the  grade  crossings  campaign.  No  decisive  prog¬ 
ress,  however,  was  made  until  a  supplemental  act  had  been 
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obtained  from  the  Legislature  (April  20,  1892)  so  extending 
the  powers  of  the  commission  that,  in  certain  circumstances, 
it  might  make  the  final  decision  on  the  plan  to  be  followed 
and  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  apportionment  of  the 
costs.  Even  under  these  conditions,  three  years  more  were 
consumed  by  negotiations  before  contracts  actually  were 
made.  The  first  grade  crossing  structure  was  completed  in 

1896.  From  that  time  this  work  was  continued  steadily  with 
results  that  proved  increasingly  gratifying. 

Buffalo  harbor  for  eleven  years  preceding  and  during  the 
Civil  war  was  almost  totally  neglected.  In  1866  the  govern¬ 
ment  granted  an  appropriation  of  $131,000,  which  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  lesser  sums  each  year  thereafter  till  1888.  The 
old  breakwater  protecting  the  entrance  to  Buffalo  creek  was 
begun  in  1868  and  was  finished,  with  some  modification  of 
plan,  to  a  length  of  1,608  feet  in  1893.  The  destruction  of 
a  partially  completed  shore  arm  by  a  great  storm  in  October, 
1893,  brought  the  final  decision  from  the  engineers  that  the 
breakwater  should  be  extended  to  Stony  Point.  The  river 
and  harbor  act  of  1896  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
$2,200,000  for  this  purpose.  The  great  undertaking  was 
begun  promptly  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Thomas  W. 
Symons  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  and  was  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  the  succeeding  years.  The  activity  of  the 
United  States  has  been  supplemented  by  the  city  in  improv¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  inner  harbor,  and  the  combined  efforts 
of  Federal  and  municipal  authorities  have  given  to  the  port 
its  present  character. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Federal  building,  housing  the  post 
office  and  other  United  States  business,  was  laid  on  June  19, 

1897.  The  building  was  dedicated  on  March  20,  1901. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  date  in  the  evolution  of  mod¬ 
ern  Buffalo  is  the  midnight  of  November  15-16,  1896.  That 
was  the  exact  hour  when  the  first  electric  current  trans¬ 
mitted  from  Niagara  Falls  was  received  in  the  city  at  the 
head  of  the  river,  22  miles  away.  The  story  of  the  inception 
and  successful  accomplishment  of  the  great  plan  for  utilizing 
the  energy  of  the  mighty  cataract  is  told  in  the  chapter  de- 
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voted  especially  to  Niagara  county.  Even  so  late  as  1896 
the  transmission  of  power  for  any  distance  from  the  gener¬ 
ating  plant  was  in  an  experimental,  if  not  a  theoretical,  stage. 
The  amount  transmitted  at  the  outset  was  only  1,000  horse 
power.  As  in  the  accumulation  of  a  fortune,  the  first  thou¬ 
sand  was  the  hardest.  Charles  R.  Huntley  was  the  far-seeing 
general  manager  of  the  purchasing  company  in  Buffalo  under 
whose  direction  this  great  industrial  advance  was  made. 

An  event,  detached  from  the  general  current  of  civic  life, 
was  a  strike  of  railroad  switchmen  in  August,  1892.  For 
the  second  time  in  the  city’s  history  railroad  transportation 
was  suspended  almost  completely.  About  7,000  State  troops 
were  concentrated  here,  though  there  was  little  rioting. 

The  same  year  that  saw  the  first  election  of  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  as  President  of  the  United  States  brought  into  public 
life  another  Buffalo  man  who  was  destined  to  play  a  large 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  city  and  the  State.  William  F. 
Sheehan  gained  his  first  public  office  by  election  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1884.  He  was  a  native  Buffalonian,  born  here  in  1859, 
and  had  won  admission  to  the  bar  when  he  was  21.  He  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Assembly. 
He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1891,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  ticket  with  Ros¬ 
well  P.  Flower.  He  received  a  plurality  in  the  city,  but  lost 
the  county  by  372,  while  Mr.  Flower  carried  it  by  1,280.  Mr. 
Sheehan’s  services  in  behalf  of  such  local  legislation  as  the 
grade  crossings  acts  were  important. 

It  was  while  Mayor  Bishop  was  head  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  Mr.  Sheehan  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  that  a 
long-pending  movement  for  a  new  city  charter  culminated 
in  action.  The  agitation  for  this  change  had  been  going  on 
since  1883.  By  1889  no  less  than  24  business,  professional 
and  labor  organizations  were  united  as  the  Citizens’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  support  of  charter  reform.  Nevertheless,  the  bill 
sent  to  the  Legislature  in  1890  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Hill,  who 
feared  that  his  party  would  suffer  a  disadvantage  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  making  the  commissioner  of  public  works  elective.  The 
bill  of  1891  placed  the  department  of  public  works  under  a 
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board  of  three  members,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  elected  and 
two  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  from  the  opposing 
political  parties.  In  this  form  the  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Governor,  going  into  effect  on  January  1,  1892.  Some  years 
later  a  further  charter  amendment  provided  for  a  single  com¬ 
missioner  of  public  works  chosen  by  election. 

The  charter  changed  the  old  unicameral  into  a  bicameral 
system.  A  board  of  nine  councilmen  was  elected  at  large. 
In  place  of  two  aldermen  from  each  ward,  except  one,  the 
number  of  wards  was  increased  to  25,  allowing  each  aider- 
man  a  bailiwick  of  his  own.  The  Mayor’s  term  was  made 
three  years,  soon  afterward  extended  to  four.  The  feature 
of  the  old  charter  which  made  most  of  the  executive  officers 
elective  was  retained.  These  included  the  comptroller,  cor¬ 
poration  counsel,  treasurer,  assessors  and  superintendent  of 
education. 

A  most  important  function  of  the  Mayor  was  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  through  appointed 
commissioners.  This  led  to  a  new  manifestation  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  place  which  patronage  should  have  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  factional  strife.  The  rivalry  between  Gov.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1892  split  the  Democratic  party  in  Buf¬ 
falo  more  sharply  perhaps  than  anywhere  else.  Mayor  Bishop 
sided  with  the  Cleveland  men.  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  just  before  final  adjournment,  giving  no  time 
for  opposition,  a  bill  was  passed  vesting  the  appointment  of 
the  Buffalo  police  commission  in  the  city  comptroller,  who 
was  Joseph  E.  Gavin,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Sheehan.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor’s  opponents  charged  that  he  was  grabbing 
patronage,  and  his  friends  said  that  he  was  preventing  it 
from  being  used  against  him.  The  effect,  however,  was  a 
revolt  at  the  next  election  against  the  dominant  element  in 
the  Democratic  party.  The  county  went  Republican  by  more 
than  10,000.  James  A.  Roberts  of  Buffalo  was  elected  State 
Comptroller  that  year.  The  Legislature  was  restored  to  Re¬ 
publican  control,  and  the  offensive  police  bill  was  repealed 
after  a  life  of  less  than  a  year. 

The  Republican  drift  continued  the  following  year  in  the 
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vote  for  Levi  P.  Morton  for  Governor  and  the  election  of 
Edgar  B.  Jewett  as  Mayor. 

Soon  after  retiring  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  Mr.  Sheehan 
removed  to  New  York  and  the  remainder  of  his  career  was 
identified  with  the  metropolis,  rather  than  Buffalo. 

The  presidential  election  of  1896,  when  William  McKin¬ 
ley  triumphed  over  William  J.  Bryan,  then  running  for  the 
first  time,  established  the  Republican  party  in  greater 
supremacy  than  it  ever  before  had  held  in  this  community. 
A  feature  of  the  canvass  was  a  great  citizens’  parade  a  few 
days  before  election  in  which  some  30,000  men  participated, 
surpassing  even  the  demonstrations  of  the  William  Henry 
Harrison  and  the  Lincoln  campaigns. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  local  newspaper  support  in  1896  was  given 
by  the  Buffalo  Evening  Times,  then  under  the  direction  of 
Norman  E.  Mack.  After  some  six  years  of  trials  with  a 
Sunday  and  a  morning  paper,  Mr.  Mack  in  1886  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  Times  as  an  evening  paper,'  and  he  continued  to 
conduct  it  until  May  25,  1929,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Scripps- 
Howard  chain.  Mr.  Mack  in  1900  became  the  New  York 
member  of  the  Democratic  national  committee,  and  still  was 
filling  that  position  in  1930. 

Despite  the  Republican  enthusiasm  in  1896,  the  following- 
year  Dr.  Conrad  Diehl  was  elected  Mayor  of  Buffalo  by  8,632 
plurality. 

CATHEDRALS  AND  BISHOPS 

St.  Paul’s  became  in  1866  the  cathedral  church  for  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Western  New  York.  The 
building  was  wrecked  by  a  fire  on  May  10,  1888,  but  it  was 
promptly  rebuilt,  maintaining  its  down-town  location.  Its 
advance  to  the  status  of  a  cathedral  followed  the  election  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  as  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York.  He  was  the  second  bishop  of  the  diocese,  but 
Bishop  William  Heathcote  De  Lancey,  who  preceded  him, 
resided  in  Geneva.  Bishop  Coxe  maintained  a  great  influence 
in  the  community  until  his  death  in  1896.  His  successor  was 
Bishop  William  David  Walker,  who  had  been  vicar  of  Cal- 
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vary  church  in  New  York  for  21  years  but  was  transferred 
here  from  North  Dakota.  After  the  death  of  Bishop  Walker 
in  1917,  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  Western  New  York  diocese.  Previously  he  had  been 
Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Bishop  Brent’s  services 
extended  far  beyond  the  local  field,  making  him  of  national 
and  international  influence.  He  was  chief  of  the  chaplain 
service  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  the 
World  war.  He  repeatedly  represented  the  United  States  in 
international  conferences  dealing  with  the  opium  traffic.  He 
died  on  March  27,  1929.  The  Rt.  Rev.  David  Ferris  Lincoln 
of  Rochester  became  Bishop  of  Western  New  York  and  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Cameron  J.  Davis  of  Trinity  church,  Buffalo,  was 
appointed  coadjutor  bishop.  In  1921  another  Buffalo  rector, 
the  Rev.  John  C.  Ward  of  Grace  Episcopal  church,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Bishop  of  Erie.  He  had  been  chaplain  of  the  27th 
Division  in  the  World  war  and  had  been  awarded  a  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Cross. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Timon  on  April  16,  1867,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Vincent  Ryan  became  Bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Buffalo.  He,  too,  became  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  community,  carrying  on  the  work  of  his  high 
position  until  his  death  on  April  10,  1896.  His  successor  was 
the  Rt.  Rev.  James  E.  Quigley,  who  had  received  part  of  his 
education  at  St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Niagara  University  and 
for  eighteen  years  had  held  pastorates  in  Buffalo.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  in  1897  and  served  until  1903  when  he 
was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Chicago.  He  died  on  July  10, 
1915. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Colton  became  Bishop  of  Buffalo 
in  1903  in  succession  to  Bishop  Quigley.  Under  Bishop  Col¬ 
ton  the  fine  new  cathedral  at  Delaware  avenue  and  Utica 
street  was  built.  A  splendid  example  of  Gothic  architecture, 
the  extreme  length  of  the  building  is  250  feet  and  the  width 
of  the  transept  is  152  feet.  The  interior  height  of  the  clere¬ 
story  is  101  feet,  while  the  towers,  as  originally  built,  reached 
to  a  height  of  262  feet.  The  cornerstone  of  the  new  cathedral 
was  laid  with  memorable  ceremonies  on  June  9,  1912.  The 
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construction  required  about  three  years.  Unhappily  Bishop 
Colton  died  on  May  9,  1915.  The  cathedral  was  first  opened 
to  the  public  for  his  funeral. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Denis  J.  Dougherty,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
bishop  in  the  Philippines,  was  summoned  to  succeed  Bishop 
Colton.  He  was  appointed  in  1918  an  Archbishop  and  was 
sent  to  the  see  of  Philadelphia.  In  1921  he  became  a 
Cardinal. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Turner  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Buffalo  to  succeed  Bishop  Dougherty,  being  consecrated  on 
March  30,  1919.  He  had  been  for  many  years  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Buffalo  area  in¬ 
cludes  the  entire  state  outside  New  York  City  and  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  Bishops  are 
assigned  for  periods  of  four  years  and  may  be  reappointed. 
Resident  bishops  at  Buffalo  have  been:  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D., 
1884;  John  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  1888;  Willard  F.  Mallalieu, 
1892;  Charles  H.  Fowler,  D.  D.,  1896;  Joseph  F.  Berry,  1904; 
William  Burt,  D.  D.,  1912;  Adna  W.  Leonard,  D.  D.,  1924. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  THE  K.  OF  C. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  first  was  developed  in  England  in  1844.  It 
reached  this  continent  at  Montreal  in  December,  1851,  about 
three  weeks  earlier  than  a  unit  was  formed  in  Boston.  Buf¬ 
falo  was  the  second  city  in  the  United  States  to  organize  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  date  on  which  this  claim  is  made  is  April 
26,  1852. 

The  early  organization  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  here  was  the  work 
principally  of  George  W.  Perkins,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
North  Presbyterian  church.  He  had  earnest  assistance  from 
several  other  leading  men  of  various  churches.  The  first 
president  was  Norton  A.  Halbert.  Within  the  first  year  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union,  and 
that  designation  was  used  till  1869.  The  name  of  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  till  1879.  The  first  reading  room  was  opened  on  South 
Division  street  on  August  25,  1852.  Within  the  next  few 
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years  quarters  were  changed  several  times.  David  Gray, 
author  and  editor,  was  for  three  years  the  principal  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  By  1857  a  library  of  1,250  volumes  had  been 
collected.  The  first  international  convention  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  held  in  Buffalo  on  June  7-8,  1854.  Financial  de¬ 
pression  and  the  Civil  war  retarded  development,  but  prog¬ 
ress  became  more  distinct  in  the  ’70s.  Isaac  G.  Jenkins  in 
1871  became  the  first  general  secretary  under  that  name.  In 
1878  the  association  occupied  the  old  courthouse  and  main¬ 
tained  a  gymnasium  there. 

The  definite  status  of  an  established  institution  was 
reached  in  1884,  when  the  association  completed  its  building 
at  Mohawk  and  Pearl  streets.  The  struggle  to  raise  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  had  been  going  on  since  1868. 

A  new  constitution  in  1890  gave  the  Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
a  metropolitan  organization.  In  1898  A.  H.  Whitford  be¬ 
came  general  secretary.  Much  of  the  later  growth  of  the 
institution  was  under  his  direction.  A  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  new  building  was  begun  and  in  1902  the  new 
structure  was  completed.  Perkins  Memorial  hall  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  honor  of  the  founder  by  his  son,  George  W.  Perkins, 
noted  New  York  business  man.  In  1910  the  Men’s  hotel  was 
added.  In  1925  a  jubilee  campaign  raised  about  $1,250,000 
as  a  building-extension  fund.  The  main  building  was  re¬ 
modeled  and  several  new  structures  were  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  notably  in  South  Buffalo  and  in  the  North 
Delaware-Kenmore  section.  Activities  of  this  period  included 
the  opening  of  a  technical  school.  In  1930  the  branches  estab¬ 
lished  in  various  parts  of  the  city  numbered  fourteen.  The 
principal  outing  camp  was  at  Angola. 

Buffalo  Council  No.  184,  Knights  of  Columbus,  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1896  with  49  charter  members.  The  moving  spirit 
was  Dr.  James  J.  Mooney.  Joseph  E.  Gavin  was  the  First 
Grand  Knight  of  the  local  chapter  and  also  a  principal  factor 
in  its  formation.  Its  original  rooms  were  on  Main  street. 
Later  it  occupied  quarters  in  the  Catholic  Institute  at  Main 
and  Virginia  streets.  In  1916  it  moved  to  its  club  house  at 
No.  506  Delaware  avenue.  The  membership  in  1930  approxi¬ 
mated  3,800. 
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COMING  OF  THE  POLES 

A  distinct  immigration  of  Poles  into  Buffalo  began  to 
arrive  in  the  late  ’60s,  undoubtedly  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  against  Russia  in  1863.  The  number, 
however,  had  reached  only  135  when  the  census  of  1870  was 
taken.  Their  disposition  to  keep  together  and  to  live  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  led  to  the  building- 
in  1873  of  the  church  of  St.  Stanislaus  on  Peckham  street, 
which  was  placed  in  charge  of  Father  Jan  Pitass.  The  site 
was  given  by  Joseph  Bork,  who  owned  considerable  land  in 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Bork  began  to  build  one-story  cot¬ 
tages  to  sell  to  the  Polish  settlers.  The  liberal  plan  of  trust¬ 
ing  principally  to  future  earnings  for  payment  attracted 
eager  buyers.  As  many  as  400  of  these  cottages  were  built 
within  three  months.  The  immigration  was  checked  by  the 
hard  times  following  1873,  but  it  again  began  to  take  large 
proportions  in  1878  and  1879.  The  newcomers  were  helped 
by  funds  from  friends  already  here.  The  number  by  the 
close  of  1881  exceeded  10,000.  Few  were  penniless  when 
they  came,  but  there  was  neither  work  nor  even  sufficient 
housing  for  such  a  sudden  influx.  The  city  built  barracks  to 
provide  shelter  during  the  cold  season  for  some  of  the  poorer 
immigrants.  For  a  time  there  was  much  destitution,  but  the 
hardy  workmen  eventually  found  employment,  and  it  was 
noted  that  about  as  soon  as  they  began  to  earn  incomes  they 
would  buy  houses.  Thus  these  people  became  a  big  factor  in 
building  up  the  district  radiating  from  the  Broadway  and 
Fillmore-avenue  center. 

Within  30  years  from  the  barracks  episode,  the  Polish 
colony  in  Buffalo  numbered  some  80,000  people.  They  had 
taxable  property  assessed  above  $5,500,000  and  non-taxable 
religious  property  valued  at  about  $1,500,000.  They  had 
well  established  the  character  of  thrifty,  industrious,  home- 
building,  family-founding  people.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century,  the  census  showed  more  Poles  in  Buffalo  than 
in  any  other  American  city,  except  Chicago. 

With  the  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  community  enterprises  proceeded  rapidly.  Dom 
Polski  (Polish  Home)  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Plater 
street  was  built  in  1905,  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  and  the  Polish  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Men’s  Association.  The  money  was  raised  by  popu¬ 
lar  subscriptions,  usually  in  small  individual  sums.  Few 
exceeded  $100.  The  building  contains  the  William  Ives 
branch  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library;  also  a  library  of  Polish 
literature.  This  Polish  library  was  in  a  great  part  the  gift 
of  Anthony  Schreiber,  former  censor  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance.  The  hall  of  Dom  Polski  seats  nearly  2,000  persons, 
and  there  are  several  smaller  halls  to  serve  as  meeting  places 
for  organizations.  The  adult  membership  of  Polish  civic 
societies  was  in  1930  some  75,000. 

While  Dom  Polski  is  the  most  representative  community 
house  of  the  Polish  colony  there  were  in  1930  twenty  other 
buildings  owned  by  singing,  athletic  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  value  was  nearly  a  million  dollars.  One 
of  the  best  known  of  these,  the  Polish  Falcons,  had  been  main¬ 
tained  in  1930  about  35  years.  It  had  plans  under  way  for  a 
fine  building  on  the  lines  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

On  Fillmore  avenue  a  little  north  of  Broadway  a  beau¬ 
tiful  marble  and  tile  building  was  erected  in  1914  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Polish  Union — a  national  organization  of 
some  300  individual  societies.  The  building  contains  a  large 
hall  and  a  number  of  smaller  meeting  places. 

The  number  of  churches  in  the  colony  by  1930  had  in¬ 
creased  to  seventeen,  and  there  were  43  in  the  general  area 
of  the  Niagara  Frontier.  Attendance  was  about  equally 
divided  between  parochial  and  public  schools.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  Buffalo  exceeded  160,000,  of  whom  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  were  born  in  this  country.  Taxable  property  had  reached 
nearly  $125,000,000.  The  Polish  language  still  was  widely 
used,  though  in  great  part  these  American  Poles  had  become 
bilingual.  They  were  well  supplied  with  professional  and 
business  men  and  were  contributing  very  creditable  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  city  and  State  government. 

During  the  World  war,  Buffalo  was  the  headquarters  for 
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recruiting  what  became  the  Polish  army  in  France.  On  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  October,  1916,  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
on  the  Broadway  market,  with  some  15,000  to  20,000  people 
present.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak  presided.  Delegates  who 
had  arrived  from  Poland  and  from  France  called  upon  men 
not  eligible  for  service  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to 
volunteer  for  a  Polish  army.  Recruits  responded  in  large 
numbers.  Not  only  the  local  men,  but  all  others,  coming  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  were  trained  at  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake.  They  were  sent  to  France,  where  they  fought 
under  Gen.  Joseph  Haller.  After  the  armistice,  this  body  of 
troops  was  transferred  to  Poland.  It  was  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  elements  in  the  force  which  defeated  the  Russian  Bol¬ 
shevist  invaders  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  on  August  15,  1920, 
stopping  the  westward  advance  of  Bolshevism  and  establish¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  independent  Poland.  Gen.  Haller  vis¬ 
ited  Buffalo  in  1924  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
demonstrations. 


IN  THE  SPANISH  WAR 

When  war  with  Spain  was  impending  in  April,  1898,  Fort 
Porter  was  headquarters  for  the  Thirteenth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
of  which  five  companies  were  in  garrison  there  and  at  Fort 
Niagara  under  Col.  Alfred  T.  Smith.  Recruiting  began  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  the  regiment  was  adopted  in  sentiment 
as  Buffalo’s  representative  in  the  regular  army.  It  marched 
away  on  April  19th,  the  day  before  war  was  declared.  The 
regiment  participated  in  the  Santiago  campaign.  One  of  its 
companies  was  the  first  American  unit  to  reach  the  crest  of 
San  Juan  hill.  The  command  returned  to  Buffalo  after  the 
war  and  was  received  with  hearty  popular  demonstrations. 
A  boulder  on  the  Fort  Porter  grounds  bears  a  tablet  by  which 
the  city  pays  tribute  to  this  famous  regiment,  which  also 
played  a  part  in  Niagara  history  by  its  participation  in  the 
battle  of  Queenston  Heights  in  1812. 

Following  the  declaration  of  war,  orders  were  given  that 
National  Guard  regiments  be  sounded  on  the  question  of  vol¬ 
unteering  for  Federal  service.  The  65th  regiment  then  mus- 
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tered  660  men  under  Col.  Samuel  M.  Welch.  Of  these  90  per 
cent,  promptly  offered  themselves.  Steps  were  taken  to  or¬ 
ganize  three  additional  companies  to  bring  the  organization 
to  required  strength.  On  May  1st,  the  65th  marched  away 
amid  scenes  which  recalled  the  early  enthusiasm  of  the 
Civil  war. 

The  first  destination  of  the  regiment  was  Camp  Black, 
near  Hempstead,  L.  I.  There  it  was  mustered  into  Federal 
service  on  May  17,  1898.  Thence  it  was  sent  to  Camp  Alger 
in  Northern  Virginia,  where  it  arrived  on  May  20th.  Here 
it  was  put  through  a  period  of  intense  drilling  and  practice 
marches.  Typhoid  broke  out  and  the  regiment  suffered 
severely — an  experience  which  affords  some  measure  of  the 
progress  of  medical  science  since  that  day.  The  regiment 
reached  home  on  September  3,  1898,  and  was  mustered  out 
on  November  19th.  The  memorial  tablet  in  memory  of  those 
who  died  from  disease  or  accident  in  the  service  contains  22 
names.  Col.  Welch  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier  general. 
His  statue  now  stands  on  the  plot  at  the  junction  of  Mohawk, 
Genesee  and  Franklin  streets. 

A  second  call  for  volunteers  came  in  May,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  a  new  regiment  here,  designated  the  202d 
New  York  Volunteers.  Capt.  Stephen  Y.  Seyburn  of  the 
Tenth  U.  S.  Infantry  was  appointed  colonel,  and  Francis  G. 
Ward,  commissioner  of  public  works  in  Buffalo,  became  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel.  Recruiting  began  on  June  10th.  Many  of 
the  officers  and  men  were  drawn  from  the  74th  and  the  165th, 
a  provisional  regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  65th  while  the  latter  was  away. 

The  202d  was  completed  by  August  8th.  It  went  first  to 
Camp  Black  and  then  to  Camp  Meade,  near  Middletown,  Pa. 
This  regiment  also  suffered  from  typhoid,  but  the  epidemic 
was  overcome.  The  command  was  forwarded  to  Georgia, 
embarking  at  Savannah  for  Cuba.  It  was  the  first  American 
contingent  to  land  in  Havana,  which  at  the  time  still  was 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  army.  The  202d  was  stationed  prin¬ 
cipally  at  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Guanajay  in  Western  Cuba, 
where  it  established  order  and  carried  on  general  rehabilita- 
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tion  work  in  a  country  demoralized  by  years  of  pitiless  war¬ 
fare.  In  March,  1899,  the  regiment  was  relieved  by  regulars 
and  returned  to  Savannah,  where  it  was  mustered  out  on 
April  15,  1899.  A  memorial  stone  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Main  and  Genesee  streets  records  its  services. 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN 

The  project  of  holding  in  Buffalo  a  great  exposition,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  civilization  and  intercourse  of  the  two 
American  continents,  was  not  an  after-thought  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  war,  but  had  taken  definite  form  before  that  event.  The 
original  purpose  was  to  celebrate  the  dawn  of  a  new  millen¬ 
nium,  as  modern  time  is  measured.  The  special  qualification 
of  Buffalo  for  making  itself  the  center  of  such  an  observance 
was  the  fact  that  here  were  the  facilities  for  displaying  the 
new  electric  age  into  which  the  world  was. entering.  The  first 
great  development  of  power  at  Niagara  Falls  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  practicability  of  its  transmission  for  long  dis¬ 
tances  had  been  demonstrated.  It  was  fitting  that  Buffalo 
should  light  the  way  into  the  new  era. 

The  Spanish  war,  however,  compelled  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  When  the  war  was  over,  the 
exposition  project  was  taken  up  with  fresh  enthusiasm,  but 
the  date  had  to  be  postponed  to  1901.  It  was  a  hazardous 
undertaking  for  a  city  of  350,000  population  to  attempt  with¬ 
out  national  or  State  aid,  but  the  spirit  of  Buffalo  rose  to  the 
opportunity.  A  company  was  formed  with  John  G.  Mil- 
burn  as  president,  and  stock  subscriptions  were  invited.  Cap¬ 
italists  and  workingmen  alike  put  down  their  names.  About 
11,000  individual  subscribers  backed  the  corporation.  The 
sum  pledged  reached  $1,724,770.  With  this  foundation,  it 
was  possible  to  place  a  first-mortgage  loan  of  $2,500,000,  to 
which  a  second-mortgage  loan  of  $500,000  was  added  later. 

National  sanction  was  given  to  the  fair  by  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  invite  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  other  American  countries,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  was  granted  for  a  United  States  building  and  ex- 
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hibit.  The  State  voted  $300,000  for  a  display  of  New  York’s 
products. 

The  site  chosen  was  the  tract  of  land,  then  vacant,  stretch¬ 
ing  north  of  Delaware  park  between  Delaware  and  Elmwood 
avenues  as  far  as  the  Belt  Line.  The  park  west  of  Delaware 
avenue,  including  the  lake  but  not  the  meadow,  was  a  part 
of  the  fenced  exposition  ground,  though  it  was  used  chiefly 
for  landscape  effect. 

For  director  general  the  services  were  secured  of  William 
I.  Buchanan,  who  recently  had  been  United  States  minister 
to  Argentina.  Newcomb  Carlton,  afterward  president  of  the 
Western  Union,  was  director  of  works. 

The  opening  date  was  fixed  for  May  1,  1901.  An  un¬ 
usually  backward  spring,  with  late  snowstorms,  retarded 
progress,  but  the  opening  occurred  on  the  scheduled  day.  Up 
to  that  time  there  had  been  expended  for  construction 
$5,253,151.74  and  for  operation  $1,651,388.  Further  ex¬ 
penditures  for  construction  and  operation  brought  the  entire 
cost  of  the  exposition  up  to  about  $7,197,000. 

The  dedication  day,  which  was  a  more  formal  opening, 
was  May  20th.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  recently  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  guest. 

Virtually  all  the  nations  on  this  hemisphere  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  exhibits  of  some  kind  and  many  had  their  special 
buildings.  Twenty-five  of  the  States  made  appropriations 
for  exhibits  or  buildings  or  both.  The  great  business  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  country  took  space  liberally. 

The  city  itself  made  no  direct  appropriation  in  aid  of  the 
fair,  but  no  effort  was  spared  to  put  the  streets  and  parks  in 
holiday  neatness.  Travel  to  the  fair  was  principally  by  rail¬ 
road.  It  was  estimated  that  during  the  six  months  of  the 
exposition  the  railroads  brought  here  1,500,000  more  people 
than  they  normally  would  have  conveyed  to  this  point. 

The  citizens  were  organized  to  insure  ample  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  all  who  might  come.  The  exposition  management 
listed  200  hotels,  600  boarding  houses  and  3,000  dwellings 
that  were  open  to  guests. 
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The  total  paid  admissions  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
exposition  were  5,306,850  and  the  free  admissions,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  army  of  employees  who  entered  every  day,  num¬ 
bered  2,813,189.  The  receipts  from  admissions  amounted  to 
$2,406,875.80  and  the  net  revenue  from  concessions  was 
$1,345,716.71. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  was  something  more  than 
an  entertainment.  It  was  educative  in  the  true  sense,  not 
merely  for  the  great  variety  of  natural  products,  manufac¬ 
tures  and  processes  which  it  assembled,  but  most  of  all  for 
its  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense.  The  builders  from  the  outset 
adopted  the  principle  that  their  first  object  must  be  to  create 
a  beautiful  spectacle.  To  that  end  the  plans  called  for  a  uni¬ 
fied  employment  of  all  the  arts — landscape  development, 
architecture,  exterior  decoration,  sculpture,  lighting,  hy¬ 
draulic  engineering  and  gardening — to  produce  a  harmonious 
whole.  This  was  so  well  done  that  one  competent  critic 
declared  the  entire  work  was  primarily  an  art  exhibition. 

The  heart  of  the  exposition  was  at  Amherst  street,  called 
The  Mall,  around  which  several  of  the  largest  buildings  were 
grouped.  North  of  this  center  were  the  Plaza  and  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Tower,  while  to  the  south  stretched  the  Esplanade.  There 
was  no  miscellaneous  placing  of  buildings  or  exhibits.  The 
purpose  was  not  to  dazzle  or  amaze  the  visitor  by  one  thing 
or  many  things,  but  to  reveal,  step  by  step,  as  one  pene¬ 
trated  further  and  further  into  the  grounds,  the  development 
and  various  forms  of  energy  and  activity  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

To  this  end  sculpture  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  a  large 
scale  in  this  country  to  fulfill  its  true  purpose,  which  is,  not 
to  enrich  a  museum  or  adorn  a  drawing  room,  but  to  produce 
outdoor  effects  in  connection  with  landscape  and  architecture. 
Karl  Bitter,  who  directed  this  feature,  contributed  much  to 
the  general  conception  of  the  exposition,  and  in  the  Pan- 
American  he  reached  the  climax  of  the  decorative  period  of 
his  career.  As  the  central  feature  of  the  main  architectural 
groups,  Bitter  placed  respectively  the  Fountain  of  Nature, 
the  Fountain  of  Man  and  the  Court  of  Fountains.  These 
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with  their  accessories  unfolded  a  complete  allegory  of  the 
achievements  of  man.  No  less  than  500  pieces  of  sculpture, 
of  which  125  were  made  especially  for  the  Pan-American, 
gave  this  representation  of  the  attainments  of  American 
sculptors  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  architecture,  developed  under  a  board  headed  by  John 
M.  Carrere,  conformed  with  this  grand  plan  of  allegorical 
presentation.  The  style  adopted  was  Spanish  Renaissance. 
This  lent  itself  appropriately  to  a  color  scheme,  devised  and 
directed  by  Charles  Y.  Turner,  which  was  as  brilliant  as  it 
was  original — the  first  bold  use  of  color  for  exterior  effect 
that  this  country  had  seen. 

Music  was  made  a  special  feature,  with  the  Temple  of 
Music  as  the  nucleus. 

Even  the  literary  art  entered  into  the  design,  for  the 
inscriptions  on  the  buildings  were  written  by  Richard  Wat¬ 
son  Gilder.  They  are  preserved  among  his  permanent  works. 

A  series  of  canals,  on  which  gondolas  floated,  wound  their 
way  about  the  grounds.  Broad  plazas,  bordered  by  gardens, 
blended  with  the  picture. 

The  art  gallery  was  in  a  detached  brick  building  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  lake. 

West  of  the  Plaza,  the  Midway,  besides  offering  unique 
entertainment,  was  a  great  anthropological  exhibit  drawn 
from  all  corners  of  the  world.  East  of  the  Plaza,  the  Stadium 
was  an  amphitheater  for  sports. 

Such  was  the  Pan-American,  as  the  visitor  saw  it  by  day¬ 
light.  When  dusk  approached,  however,  the  place  took  on  a 
new  and  more  wonderful  aspect  through  the  magical  skill  of 
Henry  Rustin,  the  director  of  lighting.  The  sculpture  and 
the  architecture  alike  culminated  in  the  great  tower,  rising- 
410  feet  above  the  basin,  and  surmounted  by  the  Goddess  of 
Light.  Up  and  down  this  tower  myriads  of  little  eight- 
candle-power  bulbs  began  to  glow  gradually  as  the  darkness 
deepened  until  the  whole  structure  stood  out  with  a  splendor 
which  formed  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  exposition.  The 
delicate  lines  of  light  similarly  traced  their  way  around  each 
building  until  the  wonderful  color  scheme  became  nocturnal, 
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producing  an  effect  which  never  before  had  been  achieved 
with  electricity. 

Far  away  in  Park  lake  an  electric  fountain,  throwing  a 
jet  200  feet  high,  complemented  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
grounds,  the  wonder  of  the  tower  and  the  buildings. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  was  held  at  a  time  when 
automobiles  were  very  new  and  rare,  airplanes  and  radio 
unknown  as  yet  and  moving  pictures  in  the  slot-machine 
stage.  Science  has  gone  far  since  then,  but  this  Buffalo  enter¬ 
prise  revealed  to  an  awakened  world  the  marvelous  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  new  electric  age. 

THE  TRAGEDY 

September  5,  1901,  was  appointed  as  President’s  day  in 
the  calendar  of  the  Pan-American. 

President  McKinley  arrived  in  Buffalo  on  the  4th,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  McKinley.  He  was  entertained  at  the  home 
of  John  G.  Milburn,  No.  1168  Delaware  avenue.  On  the  5th 
he  was  shown  through  the  exposition,  where  100,000  people 
had  assembled.  He  held  a  reception  for  about  1,500  invited 
guests  in  the  United  States  building,  and  on  the  open  Espla¬ 
nade  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  multitude.  It  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  speeches  of  his  career,  stress¬ 
ing  the  prosperity,  peace  and  good  will  which  the  exposition 
emphasized  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  closer  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  world  from  which,  as  he  said,  “isolation  no  longer 
is  possible  or  desirable.”  The  speech  made  an  extraordinary 
impression,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  interest  in  the  comments  upon  it  indicated  that  he  had 
studied  to  give  it  an  epochal  character. 

He  spent  the  night  at  Mr.  Milburn’s  house.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  driven  to  Niagara  Falls,  returning  in  the  after¬ 
noon  for  a  public  reception  at  the  Temple  of  Music.  Mrs. 
McKinley,  fatigued  by  the  Falls  trip,  was  sent  back  to  the 
Milburn  home. 

At  4  p.  m.  (September  6,  1901)  the  doors  of  the  Temple 
of  Music  were  thrown  open  and  the  crowd  moved  down  the 
aisle  to  the  point  where  the  President,  with  outstretched  hand 
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and  friendly  smile,  stood  waiting  to  greet  all  who  chose  to 
come.  Mr.  Milburn  and  Secretary  George  B.  Cortelyou  stood 
on  either  side  of  Mr.  McKinley.  A  group  of  diplomats,  of¬ 
ficials  and  reporters  were  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  guards  and 
Secret  Service  men  were  in  their  customary  places. 

The  people  had  been  passing  for  seven  or  eight  minutes 
when  a  detective  noticed  that  a  young  man  near  the  front  of 
the  line  had  his  hand  covered  by  a  soiled  handkerchief,  as  if 
he  had  been  injured.  Too  late  the  detective  reached  for  the 
man’s  arm. 

The  swathed  hand  concealed  a  revolver,  and  the  assassin 
fired  two  shots  point  blank  before  he  was  seized  and  borne  to 
the  floor. 

One  of  the  shots  was  deflected  by  a  button  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  clothing  and  caused  only  a  painful  flesh  wound,  but 
the  other  penetrated  deep.  The  great-hearted  man,  who 
often  had  brushed  aside  precautions  with  the  calm  assurance 
that  no  one  could  wish  to  harm  him,  sank  into  the  arms  of  his 
friends. 

He  was  taken  to  the  exposition  hospital,  where  an  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed,  and  then  he  was  removed  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Milburn.  For  a  week  a  sorrowing,  horror-stricken 
world  hung  breathlessly  on  the  bulletins  from  the  sick  room. 
At  first  these  were  encouraging.  The  Vice  President,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  prominent  men,  who  rushed  to 
Buffalo  in  response  to  the  alarming  news,  felt  justified  in 
returning  to  their  homes  and  occupations.  Then  came  the 
turn  for  the  worse.  The  President’s  Christian  courage  never 
faltered  in  all  his  agony,  but  the  wound  baffled  the  best  skill 
of  science. 

On  Saturday,  September  14,  1901,  at  2:15  a.  m.,  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  fell  upon  him,  and  his  spirit  passed 
from  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  labors.  The  whole  world 
mourned  his  death. 

There  was  a  simple  funeral  service  at  the  Milburn  home 
on  Sunday,  September  15th,  after  which  the  body  lay  in  state 
at  the  city  hall,  where  thousands  of  people,  moving  four 
abreast,  filed  for  hours  past  the  casket.  The  body,  under  an 
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official  guard,  remained  at  the  city  hall  that  night.  The 
funeral  train  left  at  8:36  on  Monday  morning  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  the  official  ceremonies  were  held.  Thence  the 
remains  were  taken  to  Canton,  0.,  for  burial. 

The  proposal  was  considered  that  the  exposition  should 
be  closed  permanently  because  of  the  national  calamity  of 
which  it  had  been  the  scene.  The  prevailing  judgment,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  it  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  normal 
life  of  the  day  which  must  be  resumed  after  all  possible 
respect  had  been  paid  to  the  dead.  It  was  a  great  educative 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  no  one  doubted  that  Mr. 
McKinley’s  wish  would  have  been  that  it  should  continue. 
The  lights  were  turned  out  for  the  last  time  at  midnight  of 
November  2-3,  1901. 

The  New  York  Legislature  felt  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  President  who  had  met  so 
unhappy  a  death  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  $100,000  was  granted  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
beautiful  shaft  was  placed  in  Niagara  square.  The  monu¬ 
ment  was  dedicated  on  September  5,  1907.  Gov.  Hughes 
delivered  an  appropriate  oration. 

In  1921  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  placed  a  boulder, 
suitably  inscribed,  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Music. 

INAUGURATION  OF  MR.  ROOSEVELT 

When  the  Vice  President  left  Buffalo  under  assurances 
that  President  McKinley  appeared  out  of  danger,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  joined  his  family  at  a  camp  in  the  Adirondacks  near  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tahawus.  There  the  summons  reached  him 
to  return  at  once.  A  night  ride  of  some  40  miles  over  moun¬ 
tain  roads  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  reach  a  railroad. 
He  did  not  arrive  in  Buffalo  until  1:34  p.  m.  on  Saturday, 
nearly  twelve  hours  after  Mr.  McKinley’s  death. 

The  Vice  President  was  escorted  from  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  by  soldiers  and  guarded  by  police  and  Secret  Service 
men — the  same  escort  that  had  accompanied  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  He  was  driven  to  the  home  of  Ansley  Wilcox  at 
No.  641  Delaware  avenue  and  thence  to  the  Milburn  home 
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to  render  a  final  tribute  of  respect  to  the  fallen  chieftain. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  Wilcox  house  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  as  President.  A  great  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  street. 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt  appeared  there  was  a  hush,  followed  by 
a  cheer  and  after  that  an  impressive  silence.  The  occasion 
was  too  solemn  for  noisy  demonstrations. 

Those  who  were  allowed  to  enter  the  house  were  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Secretaries  Root,  Long,  Hitchcock, 
Smith  and  Wilson  of  the  Cabinet,  Judge  John  R.  Hazel,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  G.  Milburn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Sprague, 
Judge  Albert  Haight,  George  S.  Metcalfe,  Dr.  Roswell  Park, 
Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Stockton,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Cary,  John  N.  Scatcherd,  R.  C.  Scatcherd,  Sec¬ 
retaries  Loeb  and  Cortelyou  of  the  President’s  personal  staff 
and  William  Jeffers,  stenographer,  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
cox  and  Miss  Wilcox.  A  group  of  newspaper  reporters  and 
Secret  Service  men  also  saw  the  inauguration. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  took  his  stand  in  the  bay  window  of  the 
Wilcox  library.  Secretary  Root  opened  the  ceremony  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Cabinet  wished  the  Vice  President  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  at  once.  The  voice  of  Mr.  Root  broke  as  he 
attempted  to  speak  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  responded  as  follows : 

I  shall  take  the  oath  at  once  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Cabinet  to  me,  and  in  this  hour  of  deep 
and  terrible  national  bereavement  I  wish  to  state  that 
it  shall  be  my  aim  to  continue  absolutely  unbroken  the 
policy  of  President  McKinley  for  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  and  honor  of  our  beloved  country. 

Judge  Hazel  then  read  the  oath,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  rais¬ 
ing  his  right  hand,  repeated  it,  line  by  line  (September  14, 
1901,  3 :55  p.  m.). 

All  stood  for  a  moment  with  bowed  heads.  Then,  at  the 
prompting  of  Judge  Hazel,  Mr.  Roosevelt  attached  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  document.  After  conferring  with  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  for  a  few  moments,  he  said  a  few  words  more 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  requested  all  of  them  to  remain  in 
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their  positions  and  they  had  assured  him  that  they  would 
do  so. 

Having  received  the  subdued  congratulations  of  those 
present,  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  Mr.  Root  to  accompany  him  for 
a  short  walk.  The  crowd  cheered  again  as  the  two  men 
emerged  from  the  house.  Mr.  Roosevelt  waved  aside  the 
police  and  Secret  Service  men  who  closed  around  him,  but 
they  guarded  him  just  the  same.  The  new  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  walked  together  up  Delaware  avenue 
as  far  as  Highland  avenue.  There  they  shook  hands  and 
parted.  Mr.  Root  went  on  to  the  Milburn  house,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  accompanied  by  Col.  Bingham,  the  President’s 
aide,  returned  to  the  Wilcox  house. 

The  new  President  remained  that  night  at  the  Wilcox 
house.  He  attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  McKinley  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  (Sunday),  spent  Sunday  night  at  the  Wilcox 
house  and  left  for  Washington  on  the  funeral  train  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning. 


THE  ASSASSIN 

The  duty  fell  upon  local  authorities  to  deal  with  the 
assassin  as  law  and  justice  required.  The  wretched  man  had 
been  protected  from  the  menacing  crowd  immediately  after 
the  murder  and  was  hurried  to  the  jail,  where  he  was  guarded 
carefully.  His  name  was  Leon  F.  Czolgosz  (pronounced 
Tchollgosch).  He  was  not  a  resident  of  Buffalo,  but  had 
come  here  from  Cleveland  a  few  days  before  the  crime  with 
the  malevolent  purpose  that  he  carried  out.  Though  he  was 
born  in  Detroit,  his  associations  had  been  chiefly  alien,  and 
he  had  imbibed  the  poison  of  international  anarchy.  The 
alienists  who  examined  him  pronounced  him  sane.  He  re¬ 
vealed  by  his  attitude  the  envious  egotism  common  among 
extreme  political  radicals.  The  adoption  of  the  bitter  name 
“Nieman”  (No  one),  the  evident  expectation  that  he  would 
make  himself  a  hero  and  his  expressed  wish  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  a  large  crowd  of  people  throw 
some  light  on  the  psychological  impulses  that  moved  him. 
American  officials  at  the  time  had  too  little  understanding 
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of  the  theories  of  European  radicals  to  question  him  closely 
regarding  the  idea,  common  with  political  assassins,  that  the 
killing  of  the  head  of  a  state  may  demoralize  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  government  and  effect  general  revolution.  Investiga¬ 
tion  convinced  the  authorities  that  he  was  not  under  the 
direction  of  any  of  the  well-known  agitators  who  classed 
themselves  as  anarchists  in  this  country. 

He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1901.  Justice  Truman  C.  White  presided,  and 
District  Attorney  Thomas  Penney  prosecuted.  Former  Jus¬ 
tices  Loran  L.  Lewis  and  Robert  C.  Titus  were  assigned  to 
defend  the  prisoner,  but  he  refused  to  talk  much  with  his 
attorneys  on  the  ground  that  they  represented  government, 
in  which  he  did  not  believe.  The  question  of  his  sanity  was 
the  only  point  which  could  be  placed  before  the  jury  in  his 
defense.  He  was  convicted  within  two  days  and  was  electro¬ 
cuted  at  Auburn  prison  on  October  29,  1901. 

FITTING  THE  NEW  GROWTH 

The  population  of  Buffalo  more  than  doubled  between 
1880  (155,134)  and  1900.  In  the  decade  following  the  Pan- 
American,  it  increased  from  350,000  to  425,000,  and  in  1920 
it  reached  506,775.  The  census  of  1930  reported  573,076 
within  the  city  limits.  The  area,  however,  is  only  the  42.16 
square  miles,  established  in  1853,  and  much  of  the  more 
recent  development  has  been  in  unannexed  suburbs. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  vision  of  a  big  city 
began  to  enter  more  than  ever  into  improvement  projects. 

The  plan  for  the  enlargement  of  the  New  York  canals  to 
a  governing  depth  of  twelve  feet,  floating  barges  of  1,000 
tons,  had  its  inception  in  Buffalo,  and  much  of  the  promotion 
work  proceeded  from  this  city.  The  idea  was  advanced  by 
Col.  Thomas  W.  Symons,  the  builder  of  Buffalo  harbor,  in  a 
report  made  in  December,  1896.  It  assumed  legislative  form 
by  the  adoption  in  1903  of  a  bill  calling  for  a  referendum  on 
the  appropriation  of  $101,000,000  for  the  purpose.  Senator 
Henry  W.  Hill,  Senator  George  A.  Davis  and  the  entire  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange  of  Buffalo,  led  particularly  by  George  Clin- 
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ton,  were  very  active  in  urging  the  measure,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  election  of  1903.  The  cost  of  the  canal  had 
reached  about  $154,000,000  in  1917  when  it  was  ready  for 
the  1,000-ton  barges,  and  several  millions  more  have  been 
spent  for  terminals  and  other  improvements. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  municipal  waterworks  was 
begun  in  1906  and  completed  in  1913.  It  included  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  tunnel,  6,500  feet  long,  to  a  new  intake  in  the 
Emerald  channel  and  the  building  of  the  Francis  G.  Ward 
pumping  station.  A  filtration  plant  was  added  in  1922-26. 

At  the  election  of  1901,  Erastus  C.  Knight  was  chosen 
Mayor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1906  by  James  N.  Adam,  who 
received  10,124  plurality.  Mr.  Adam  was  born  in  Scotland, 
came  to  Buffalo  in  early  life  and  made  himself  one  of  the 
great  merchants  of  the  town  as  well  as  a  very  active  force  in 
civic  progress. 

Louis  P.  Fuhrmann  became  Mayor  in  1910  and  was  re¬ 
elected  for  another  four-year  term  in  1913. 

Sentiment  for  a  new  charter  was  organized  during  this 
period  under  the  Commission  Government  Association.  After 
long  agitation,  the  desired  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
on  April  7,  1914,  and  adopted  by  a  referendum  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  November.  It  abolished  the  bicameral  council  and  vested 
government  in  a  Mayor  and  four  commissioners,  chosen  by 
the  city  at  large  under  a  system  of  non-partisan  nominations 
and  elections.  Sitting  as  a  board,  these  officials  had  the  legis¬ 
lative  functions  of  a  council,  and  each  member  also  served  as 
administrative  head  of  a  municipal  department. 

The  new  plan  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1916.  Mayor 
Fuhrmann  served  out  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  elected. 
In  the  fall  of  1917  George  S.  Buck  was  chosen  Mayor — the 
first  elected  under  the  commission  system. 

National  and  State  election  results  for  some  years  after 
1896  were  too  uniformly  Republican  to  carry  the  interest  of 
earlier  contests.  In  1908,  however,  the  county  gave  a  sur¬ 
prising  plurality  of  4,211  against  the  re-election  of  Gov. 
Hughes,  though  voting  6,997  for  Taft  for  President.  The 
city  vote  was  5,678  against  Gov.  Hughes.  Again  in  1910  both 
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city  and  county  voted  heavily  for  John  A.  Dix  for  Governor. 
The  great  split  in  the  Republican  party  in  1912  led  to  a  strong 
Progressive  movement  here.  The  county  vote  that  year  was : 
Wilson,  33,518;  Roosevelt,  26,353;  Taft,  19,185.  Niagara 
county  voted  7,647  for  Wilson,  5,654  for  Taft  and  4,256  for 
Roosevelt. 


ITALIAN  IMMIGRANTS 

The  introduction  of  another  European  racial  element  be¬ 
came  an  important  factor  in  the  development  particularly 
after  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

An  early  Italian  immigration  followed  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  revolutionary  movement  in  1848,  but  political  exiles, 
travelers  and  sailors  were  the  principal  representatives  of 
the  race  until  after  1870.  By  1900  there  were  about  15,000 
people  of  Italian  stock  in  Buffalo.  By  1930  the  number 
reached  some  80,000,  of  whom  a  considerable  proportion  were 
born  in  this  country.  Those  who  came  during  the  closing 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  mostly  from  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Southern  Italy,  such  as  Basilicata,  Abruzzi,  Cam¬ 
pania,  Calabria  and  Sicily.  The  more  recent  settlers  have 
come  chiefly  from  Sicily. 

The  Buffalo  colony  is  made  up  of  resident  families  of 
whom  about  30  per  cent,  in  1930  owned  their  homes.  A 
crowded  tenement  section  in  and  around  Dante  place  reminds 
travelers  of  Naples  or  Palermo.  The  better  residence  sec¬ 
tions  include  Court  street,  Seventh  street,  Busti  avenue  (for¬ 
merly  Front)  and  intersecting  streets.  About  a  third  of  the 
total  population  lives  on  Seneca  and  adjoining  streets  east  of 
Main.  There  is  a  settlement  of  several  thousand  in  the 
Roma-avenue  district  near  Pine  Hill  cemetery.  These  came 
principally  from  Central  Italy.  The  colony  in  the  Lovejoy- 
street  region  of  East  Buffalo  is  derived  chiefly  from  Naples. 

There  are  some  12,000  Italians  in  Niagara  Falls,  about 
5,000  in  Lockport  and  they  are  scattered  in  considerable 
numbers  through  all  the  towns  of  the  Niagara  Frontier. 

Fully  80  per  cent,  of  these  Italians  were  contadini  (farm 
hands)  in  the  old  country.  They  were  accustomed  to  outdoor 
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work,  and  few  of  them  ever  saw  a  factory  till  they  reached 
America.  In  the  spring  and  summer  many  seek  temporary 
employment  on  farms,  preferring  usually  the  vineyard  sec¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  among  families  thus 
seeking  the  country  for  seasonable  work  to  remain  there,  and 
the  purchase  of  farm  lands  by  Italians  is  a  feature  of  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  twentieth  century  in  Western 
New  York.  Some  famous  homesteads  have  thus  been 
transferred. 

The  average  yearly  birth  rate  among  Buffalo  Italians  is 
about  35  per  cent.  This  rapid  increase  in  the  American-born 
is  an  important  factor  in  promoting  assimilation.  Italian 
children  attend  the  public  schools  almost  exclusively. 

Italians  are  very  successful  at  trades  which  were  learned 
in  the  old  country.  They  are  excellent  workers  in  stone, 
marble,  mosaic,  brick,  etc.,  and  as  barbers,  shoemakers, 
tailors,  grocers  and  cooks.  The  more  enterprising  and  better 
educated  develop  prosperous  lines  of  business  as  contractors 
and  fruit  merchants.  The  professions,  particularly  the  med¬ 
ical,  are  well  represented.  Nearly  all  of  these  professional 
men  have  been  educated  in  Buffalo. 

LACKAWANNA 

The  turn  of  the  century,  marked  locally  by  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Exposition,  was  the  period  when  the  communities  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  development.  In  the  Buffalo  neighborhood,  the  great  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  harbor  and  the  appearance  of  Niagara  power 
were  two  great  factors  contributing  to  the  new  industrial 
growth. 

Chiefly  as  a  consequence  of  the  harbor  improvement,  the  ' 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
acquired  in  1899  a  tract  of  about  1,500  acres  at  Stony  Point, 
bordering  Buffalo  on  the  south.  This  company  had  been 
manufacturing  iron  and  steel  at  Scranton  since  1840.  Its 
original  intention  was  merely  to  move  its  plant  to  the  Buf¬ 
falo  region  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  water  trans¬ 
portation.  The  possibilities  of  the  site,  however,  encouraged 
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expansion  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  older  organization 
was  succeeded  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  and  the 
building  of  the  new  plant  was  begun  as  a  $60,000,000  project. 
When  it  was  nearing  completion,  the  Iron  Age  of  January  7, 
1904,  said  it  would  be  the  “greatest  individual  steel  plant  in 
the  world”  at  that  time.  The  company  secured  ore  interests 
in  the  Lake  Superior  district  and  at  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  and 
it  controlled  extensive  coal  mines  in  Indiana  and  Cambria 
counties,  Pa.  It  thus  was  assured  of  abundant  supplies  of 
material  within  economical  shipping  distances,  a  harbor 
frontage  permitting  water  transportation  and  Niagara 
power,  so  far  as  this  was  needed,  and  the  industry  rapidly 
assumed  proportions  of  great  magnitude. 

The  resident  population  which  was  drawn  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  plant  soon  became  great  enough  to  require  a 
systematic  governmental  organization.  In  1909  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  created  the  city  of  Lackawanna. 

While  the  actual  site  of  the  steel  plant  was  in  the  main  a 
stony  waste  until  this  industrial  development  began,  the  local 
history  of  a  portion  of  the  area  included  within  the  new  city 
began  much  earlier.  As  far  back  as  1850  Bishop  Timon 
acquired  land  at  Limestone  Hill,  where  by  1857  St.  Joseph’s 
Orphan  Asylum  was  built,  with  Father  Thomas  F.  Hines  as 
superintendent.  It  expanded  in  1864  into  a  correctional 
institution  and  industrial  school.  In  1882  Father  Nelson 
Henry  Baker  (later  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Baker)  took 
charge.  He  converted  the  protectory  into  a  boys’  home  and 
the  entire  enterprise  into  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Charities 
(1885),  developing  steadily  into  wider  fields.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  period  of  expansion  has  been  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  growth  of  the  industrial  community  promoted  by 
the  steel  plant.  Fifteen  large  buildings  have  been  erected, 
which  include  trade  schools,  boys’  home,  asylum,  infants’ 
home,  maternity  hospital  and  the  beautiful  marble  Shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victory. 

The  institution  has  cared  for  thousands  of  children  of 
every  nationality,  race  and  creed  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try.  Among  its  graduates  are  many  clergymen,  lawyers  and 
successful  business  men  of  every  type. 

At  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  the  city  of  Lackawanna 
had  a  population  of  6,023.  It  nearly  trebled  in  the  next 
decade,  reaching  17,918  by  the  census  of  1920. 

In  1922  there  was  another  great  change  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  organization.  On  October  10th  of  that  year  all  the 
properties  and  assets  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  were 
acquired  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  becoming  one 
of  the  most  essential  units  in  the  nation-wide  group  organ¬ 
ized  under  that  name.  Under  its  new  ownership,  its  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment  have  been  greatly  expanded  and  it  has 
gained  the  associations  necessary  for  the  most  advantageous 
operation  of  a  major  world  industry. 

Not  only  the  progress  of  the  steel  plant,  but  the  general 
business  advantages  of  the  location,  with  its  harbor  and  its 
railroad  connections,  have  promoted  the  continued  growth  of 
the  city,  which  reached  a  population  of  23,941  by  the  census 
of  1930. 


OTHER  CENTERS 

The  village  of  Kenmore,  bordering  Buffalo  on  the  north, 
dates  its  development  from  1889,  when  the  first  house  within 
its  present  limits  was  built  by  Louis  P.  A.  Eberhardt.  The 
name  Kenmore  was  adopted  soon  afterward.  Incorporation 
was  secured  in  1899,  and  the  post  office  was  first  opened  on 
February  28,  1891.  After  the  frustration  of  a  midnight 
attempt  by  citizens  to  secure  connection  with  the  Buffalo 
sewer  system  simply  by  digging  the  necessary  25  feet,  a  satis¬ 
factory  contract  covering  the  matter  was  made  in  1895.  By 
1930  the  population  had  increased  to  16,400. 

The  old  village  of  Williamsville,  which  dates  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  development  from  1799,  was  the  site  of  important 
manufactures  in  its  early  years  and  always  has  been  an  in¬ 
creasingly  beautiful  residence  suburb.  It  was  incorporated 
on  November  4,  1850.  The  population  of  the  village  proper 
in  1930  was  3,115,  but  the  surrounding  town  of  Amherst 
contained  13,107  inhabitants.  Nearly  the  entire  area  be- 
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tween  Williamsville  and  Buffalo  is  built  up  with  attractive 
homes. 

Lancaster,  which  began  as  a  post  office  under  the  name  of 
Cayuga  Creek  in  1823,  was  given  its  present  name  in  1833. 
In  1930  it  had  a  population  of  7,043,  with  all  the  ordinary 
conveniences  of  city  life. 

Depew  was  a  stretch  of  open  fields  previous  to  1892,  when 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  selected  the  site  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  its  shops.  The  village  which  sprang  up  was  named 
for  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  then  president  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  and  afterward  United  States  Senator.  Other  great 
manufacturing  plants  which  promptly  located  there  were  the 
Gould  Coupler  Company,  the  National  Car  Wheel  Works  and 
the  Union  Car  Company.  The  village  was  incorporated  on 
July  23,  1894.  Its  1930  population  was  6,536. 

Sloan  became  in  1890  the  location  of  the  shops  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railroad  and  was  named 
for  Samuel  Sloan,  president  of  the  railroad  company.  It 
obtained  village  incorporation  in  1896  under  its  present 
name.  In  1930  it  had  3,479  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Cheek- 
towaga,  of  which  Sloan  is  a  part,  had  reached  a  population 
of  20,844  in  1930,  nearly  doubling  its  1920  record.  The 
development  has  been  around  several  different  centers,  under 
the  general  town  government. 

Hamburg,  which  dates  its  first  mill  back  to  1808,  never 
has  ceased  to  be  a  thriving  village,  both  in  a  residence  and 
business  sense.  The  Erie  county  agricultural  fairs  have 
been  held  there  since  1841.  Its  1930  population  was  4,674, 
but  the  town  of  which  it  is  the  center  contains  12,845  inhabi¬ 
tants,  including  the  other  villages  of  Blasdell,  Woodlawn, 
Lake  View,  Armor,  Big  Tree  and  Athol  Springs. 

East  Aurora  has  a  very  distinctive  history,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  fact  that  in  early  years  it  was  the  home  of  Mil¬ 
lard  Fillmore,  Nathan  K.  Hall  and  Almon  M.  Clapp  and  in 
its  later  period  it  was  the  scene  of  the  remarkable  activities 
of  Elbert  Hubbard.  The  industries  founded  by  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  have  continued  to  be  a  principal  feature  of  the  place. 
The  two  original  villages  of  early  settlement,  once  a  mile 
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apart,  were  united  and  incorporated  in  1873.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  village  in  1930  was  4,809. 

Grand  Island  slumbered  through  the  years  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  farms,  summer  homes  and  amusement  resorts,  but 
under  legislation  of  1925  to  1930  the  State  acquired  about 
500  acres  at  the  south  end  and  389  acres  at  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  with  the  neighboring  Buckhorn  island  (220  acres), 
for  development  as  public  parks,  and  adequate  plans  were 
organized  for  building  a  boulevard  the  length  of  the  island 
and  two  bridges  to  the  mainland,  opening  a  short  and 
attractive  route  between  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. 

Akron,  which  dates  from  1826,  began  in  1839  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  limestone  deposits  into  cement  and  never  has  ceased 
to  be  an  important  center  of  cement  manufacture.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1847.  Its  1930  census  showing  was  2,181. 

Springville,  also  a  site  of  early  settlement,  dates  its  incor¬ 
poration  from  1834.  Its  1930  population  was  2,538.  Grif¬ 
fith  Institute  in  Springville  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary 
in  the  spring  of  1930.  It  was  the  second  school  of  corre¬ 
sponding  grade  on  the  Holland  Purchase  and  counts  many 
noted  professional  and  business  men  and  women  among  its 
graduates. 

The  settlement  of  Gowanda  dates  from  1823.  The  place 
was  known  as  Lodi,  West  Lodi  and  Persia  at  various  times 
before  its  incorporation  under  the  name  of  Gowanda  on 
December  7,  1847.  The  principal  part  of  the  village  is  on 
the  south  side  of  Cattaraugus  creek  in  Cattaraugus  county. 
The  New  York  State  Hospital  there  was  begun  in  1896-7. 
The  population  in  1930  was  3,040. 

IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

The  Mexican  border  troubles,  which  had  been  a  source 
of  irritation  for  some  years,  forced  President  Wilson  to  call 
out  the  National  Guard  in  June,  1916.  Troop  I,  First  New 
York  Cavalry,  left  on  June  26th.  The  65th,  transformed 
into  the  Third  New  York  Field  Artillery,  followed  on  June 
28th,  and  the  74th  on  July  5th.  The  Third  Artillery,  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Daniel  W.  Hand  of  the  regular  army,  went 
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first  to  Camp  Whitman,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  and  was  not  sent 
to  the  border  until  early  in  October.  The  74th  and  Troop  I 
went  direct  to  Texas.  The  command  of  the  74th  was  given 
to  Col.  N.  B.  Thurston  of  Albany,  who  died  at  McAllen,  Tex., 
on  January  5,  1917.  Troop  I  left  Buffalo  under  Lieut. 
Charles  Pearson,  Jr.,  but  the  command  was  resumed  later 
by  Capt.  William  J.  Donovan,  who  hurried  home  from 
Europe.  The  Buffalo  units  were  encamped  principally  at 
Pharr  and  McAllen,  Tex.  They  were  not  sent  into  Mexico, 
and  during  February  and  March,  1917,  they  returned  home 
and  were  mustered  out. 

Great  interest  had  been  felt  here  in  the  war  in  Europe 
from  the  time  of  its  outbreak  in  July,  1914.  As  the  months 
passed,  there  were  public  meetings  which  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  opinion.  A  great  preparedness  parade  was 
held  on  June  24,  1916. 

The  74th  hardly  had  been  released  from  its  Mexican 
service  when  it  again  was  called  out  to  guard  transportation 
centers  and  industrial  plants,  owing  to  the  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  United  States  soon  must  be  involved  in  the 
European  struggle.  Following  the  President’s  war  message, 
a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Elmwood  Music  hall  on  April  5, 
1917,  at  which  speeches  and  resolutions  pledged  the  support 
of  Buffalo  to  the  government.  On  April  6,  1917,  Congress 
declared  war. 

The  first  Buffalo  contingent  to  leave  was  made  up  of  two 
divisions  of  the  naval  militia  under  Lieut.  Thomas  Maytham 
and  Lieut.  Arthur  E.  Brock.  They  were  entrained  on  April 
7th  and  sent  to  the  seaboard. 

The  plans  of  the  government  to  raise  troops  by  the  select¬ 
ive  service  system  were  known  and  preparations  were  well 
under  way  here  before  the  act  became  law  on  May  16th.  Vol¬ 
unteers  already  had  effected  a  canvass  of  the  city  when  the 
official  exemption  boards  took  over  the  work  on  July  2d. 

Meanwhile,  young  men  desirous  of  becoming  officers  were 
enrolling  for  the  intensive  training  which  the  government 
provided,  first  at  Plattsburg  and  Madison  Barracks,  Sackets 
Harbor,  later  at  Fort  Niagara  and  eventually  at  other  camps. 
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Base  Hospital  No.  23  was  organized  at  Fort  Porter,  be¬ 
ginning  in  May.  It  consisted  of  28  doctors,  75  nurses  and 
153  enlisted  men,  and  was  equipped  to  establish  a  hospital 
of  500  beds.  It  left  Buffalo  on  November  23,  1917,  and  was 
sent  at  once  to  France,  where  it  established  its  hospital  at 
Vittel  in  the  Vosges. 

Fort  Porter  became  U.  S.  General  Hospital,  No.  4.  Many 
cases  of  men  broken  down  in  the  camps  and  at  the  front  were 
received  there. 

The  74th  regiment  formed  a  camp  at  Kenilworth,  and  a 
part  of  the  Third  Artillery  established  a  camp  at  Williams- 
ville. 

On  the  night  of  September  24-25th  the  artillery  command 
was  entrained  and  left  in  the  morning  under  Lieut.  Col.  John 
D.  Howland  without  giving  an  opportunity  for  a  farewell 
demonstration.  It  became  in  Federal  service  the  106th  Field 
Artillery. 

The  74th  marched  away  on  September  29,  1917,  under 
Col.  Arthur  Kemp.  The  Home  Defense  corps  and  other 
bodies  escorted  it  to  the  train.  The  regiment  in  Federal 
service  was  incorporated  in  the  108th  U.  S.  Infantry. 

Troop  I  became  the  102d  Trench  Mortar  Battery.  Capt. 
Donovan  was  appointed  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
69th  New  York,  federalized  as  the  165th  Regiment. 

The  New  York  National  Guard  was  sent  first  to  Camp 
Wadsworth  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  where  it  formed  the 
27th  Division  under  Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  O’Ryan. 

In  Buffalo  volunteering  went  on  briskly  for  the  National 
Guard  units,  the  regular  army  and  navy,  the  marines  and 
various  special  services. 

The  National  army,  however,  drew  the  greatest  numbers 
through  the  selective  service  system.  The  first  contingent  of 
these  men  left  on  September  5,  1917.  Others  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  The  men  were  sent  chiefly  to  Camp  Upton, 
Long  Island,  and  to  Camp  Dix  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  where 
they  were  incorporated  in  the  77th  and  78th  Divisions. 

Under  the  selective  service  law,  Erie  county  was  divided 
into  twenty  exemption  districts  with  a  board  of  three  mem- 
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bers  in  charge  of  each.  Its  report  showed  a  total  registration 
of  170,763  men  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  of  whom 
18,982  were  inducted  into  service. 

Next  to  the  enlistment  of  men,  the  most  important  work 
was  to  raise  money.  The  records  of  the  five  Liberty  Loan 
drives  in  Buffalo  were:  First,  May  4  to  June  15,  1917, 
$23,491,350;  Second,  October  1-27,  1917,  $58,720,200;  Third, 
April  6  to  May  4,  1918,  $39,920,650;  Fourth,  September  28 
to  October  19,  1918,  $66,583,700;  Fifth,  April  21  to  May  10, 
1919,  $61,283,950.  Elliott  C.  McDougal  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  first  loan.  Walter  P.  Cooke  was 
the  chairman  who  organized  and  led  the  remaining  four. 

The  towns  and  cities  in  Erie  county  outside  Buffalo  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  various  loans  $10,136,100. 

The  Buffalo  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was 
organized  on  July  7,  1916,  with  F.  S.  McGraw  as  chairman 
and  Clifford  Hubbell  as  treasurer.  Two  great  war-fund  cam¬ 
paigns  were  conducted,  realizing  $4,217,448.81  in  addition  to 
funds  received  from  membership  dues  and  other  sources. 

The  campaign  for  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps  was 
carried  on  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1918.  E.  M. 
Husted  was  the  first  director  for  Erie  county,  succeeded  in 
February,  1918,  by  Edward  H.  Butler.  The  total  sales  for 
the  year  were  $8,572,121.75. 

When  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation  was  organized 
in  August,  1917,  Charles  Kennedy  of  Buffalo  was  appointed 
first  vice  president.  The  wheat  crop  was  short  that  year  and 
it  was  necessary  to  limit  mills  to  90  per  cent,  of  normal  flour 
output.  All  the  requisitioning  for  the  state  outside  New  York 
City  was  done  through  the  Buffalo  office. 

The  food  administration  was  placed  in  charge  of  James  B. 
Stafford.  Elliott  C.  McDougal  was  the  first  fuel  administra¬ 
tor,  succeeded  by  Howard  A.  Forman.  Conservation  of  food 
and  fuel  became  a  recognized  means  of  helping  to  win  the 
war. 

The  Erie  county  committee  of  the  National  League  for 
Woman’s  Service  began  active  work  in  April,  1917.  It  had  a 
registration  of  1,600  Buffalo  women  ready  to  do  all  kinds  of 
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volunteer  work.  Three  service  clubs  were  operated;  a  Red 
Cross  surgical  dressings  work-room  was  opened,  a  motor 
division  was  organized  and  other  helpful  activities  were 
carried  on.  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Fiske,  Jr.,  was  chairman. 

A  Home  Defense  committee  was  appointed,  under  which 
was  organized  a  Home  Defense  Reserve,  constituting  an 
available  militia  for  the  war  period.  It  gave  rudimentary 
drill  to  many  boys  who  were  going  to  the  front,  formed  an 
escort  corps  when  needed,  aided  in  the  Liberty  Loan  drives 
and  otherwise  helped  to  maintain  the  general  morale. 

A  new  74th  and  a  new  65th  regiment  of  the  National 
Guard  were  recruited,  becoming  eventually  the  174th  In¬ 
fantry  and  the  106th  Field  Artillery,  and  the  new  101st 
Cavalry  took  the  place  of  Troop  I. 

These  were  only  the  most  conspicuous  of  many  lines  of 
war  work  carried  on  by  the  citizens  who  remained  at  home. 
There  was  opportunity  for  every  one  to  do  something,  and 
there  were  few  who  did  not  find  some  means  of  helping  the 
national  cause. 

The  news  that  the  war  was  ended  brought  demonstrations 
of  joy  such  as  never  will  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  and 
were  a  part  of  them. 

The  approximate  number  of  men  from  Buffalo  who 
entered  the  army,  navy,  marines  or  Red  Cross  service  was 
21,000.  The  service  board  records  show  3,077  more  from  the 
county,  outside  Buffalo,  and  an  estimate  of  1,000  volunteers 
from  the  towns  would  not  be  excessive.  The  Buffalo  enlist¬ 
ments  included  3,791  for  the  navy,  1,173  for  the  marines  and 
1,100  for  the  Red  Cross. 

The  number  from  Buffalo  who  were  killed  in  action  or 
died  of  wounds  or  disease  was  951. 

ANOTHER  CHARTER  EVOLUTION 

Noteworthy  marks  of  progress  in  Buffalo  since  the  war 
have  been  the  building  of  the  new  City  hospital  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $3,000,000  between  1915  and  1920;  the  development 
of  an  airport  in  1926;  the  building  in  1926-29,  under  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  city;  of  a  new 
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Central  passenger  station  at  Curtiss  street;  the  purchase  of 
a  site  (1925)  adoption  of  plans  (1928)  and  construction 
(1929-31)  of  a  new  City  Hall  on  Niagara  square;  the  pur¬ 
chase  (1927)  by  the  State  and  the  city,  contributing  $300,000 
and  $160,000  respectively,  of  a  site  for  a  State  office  building 
on  Niagara  square  and  the  erection  of  the  building;  the  open¬ 
ing  (August  7,  1927)  of  the  first  vehicle  bridge  between 
Buffalo  and  Fort  Erie,  appropriately  named  the  Peace  bridge. 

In  1921,  Frank  X.  Schwab  became  Mayor  of  Buffalo  and 
in  1925  he  was  re-elected.  Experience  under  the  commission 
charter  convinced  the  citizens  that  the  consolidation  of 
executive  and  legislative  powers  in  the  same  hands  was  not 
producing  satisfactory  results.  A  popular  referendum  in 
1926,  held  under  the  new  home-rule  clause  of  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution,  decided  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to 
revise  the  charter  again.  This  commission  was  headed  by 
Daniel  J.  Kenefick,  former  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
reported  a  practical  instrument,  embodying  important  les¬ 
sons  of  local  experience.  The  new  plan  of  government  was 
approved  by  vote  of  the  people  at  a  special  election  on  August 
29,  1927,  and  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1928.  This 
charter  restored  nomination  and  election  of  city  officers  by 
the  party  system  and  it  again  separated  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  The  new  council  was  made  up  of  fifteen 
members,  elected  partly  at  large  and  partly  by  districts. 
Elective  officers  were  limited  to  the  Mayor,  comptroller  and 
councilmen.  The  charter  forbade  service  by  any  of  these, 
except  the  comptroller,  for  more  than  four  continuous  years — 
a  reversion  to  a  plan  attempted  in  the  charter  of  1853.  A 
much  more  business-like  budget  system  was  established  than 
had  existed  previously.  Charles  E.  Roesch  became  the  first 
Mayor  under  the  new  system,  inaugurated  on  January  1, 
1930. 

The  charter  of  1927,  like  its  predecessors,  was  an  evolu¬ 
tion  from  previous  experiences.  These  have  been  similar  to 
problems  encountered  by  other  American  cities.  Much  of  the 
general  development  of  thought  on  municipal  government 
may  be  traced  in  the  successive  charters  of  Buffalo. 
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In  reviewing  the  annals  of  the  city,  special  note  should  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  its  commercial  growth  centers  on  the 
creation  of  the  harbor  from  a  shallow  creek,  capable  of  float¬ 
ing  only  canoes,  to  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  world.  The 
city’s  history  is  distinguished  by  the  invention  of  the  grain 
elevator,  the  early  appreciation  of  the  economy  of  canal 
transportation,  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  telegraph,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  railroads,  the  organization  from  this 
point  of  a  nation-wide  express  business  and  the  large-scale 
demonstration  of  the  transmission  of  electric  power  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  generating  waterfall.  The  two  Presidents 
whom  Buffalo  has  given  to  the  United  States  carried  into 
national  service  minds  formed  by  local  political  training. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  has  been  the  scene  of  one  war  and 
has  done  its  patriotic  bit  in  all  the  national  conflicts.  It  has 
known  both  the  experience  of  a  Western  outpost  of  civilization 
and  the  influence  of  the  older  Eastern  centers.  Its  achieve¬ 
ments  warrant  the  just  pride  of  its  own  citizens  and  invite 
the  interest  of  others,  who  will  recognize  that  in  the  story  of 
this  community  they  have  an  intimate  view  of  the  type  of 
struggle  that  has  made  America. 

Authorities — Council  Proceedings,  1887 ;  1888,  p.  1,133 ;  1890 ; 
1891,  p.  1,863;  1906;  1907;  1913;  1918;  1920,  p.  288;  1923;  1925; 
1926;  1927,  pp.  267  and  573;  Early  Days  of  the  Telephone,  William 
W.  Saperston,  Vol.  XXV,  B.  H.  S.  P.;  Buffalo  Express,  December  31, 
1881 ;  September  7  and  15,  1901 ;  September  6,  1907  ;  Abolition  of  Rail¬ 
road  Grade  Crossings,  R.  B.  Adam,  Vol.  VIII,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  History  of 
Buffalo,  Larned ;  Charter  of  1893;  Supervisors’  Report,  1891;  New 
York  Red  Book,  1892;  History  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Charles  W. 
Evans;  Official  Souvenir,  Cathedral  of  St.  Joseph;  Where  Buffalo 
Worships,  Council  of  Churches;  C.  E.  Rhodes  in  Presbyterian  Ban¬ 
ner,  May  19,  1904;  Fifty  Years  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Buffalo,  Frank  E.  Sickles;  Americanizing  80,000  Poles, 
John  Daniels,  The  Survey,  June  4,  1910;  Articles  in  Sunday  Express, 
November,  1909,  to  May,  1910,  reporting  survey  under  A.  C.  Good¬ 
year;  Acculturization  in  the  Polish  Group  of  Buffalo,  Niles  Carpenter 
and  Daniel  Katz;  Everybody’s  Daily,  November  14,  1930;  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Fronczak;  History  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  U.  G.  McAlex- 
ander;  The  65th  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  John  S.  Ormsby,  Buf¬ 
falo  Sunday  News,  April  20,  1913 ;  History  of  the  202d  Regiment, 
Committee ;  Report  of  William  I.  Buchanan,  May  22,  1902 ;  Articles 
in  the  World’s  Work  for  August,  1901,  by  Walter  H.  Page  and  others; 
Karl  Bitter  by  Ferdinand  Schevill;  The  Pan-American  Official  Guide; 
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Life  of  William  McKinley,  Charles  S.  Olcott;  True  Story  of  the  As¬ 
sassination  of  President  McKinley,  Richard  H.  Barry;  Autobiography 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  McKinley  Marker,  Vol.  XXV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ; 
U.  S.  Census  Reports;  Waterways  and  Canals,  Hill;  Report  of  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Symons  on  canals,  1896;  Charter  of  1916;  Buffalo  Text 
Book,  Barry  and  Elmes;  New  York  Legislative  Manuals,  1908,  1912, 
1913;  New  York  Canal  Convention  Proceedings,  1917;  Francis  Di 
Bartolo ;  Iron  Age,  January  7,  1904;  January  3,  1907;  Father  Baker 
by  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Galvin ;  History  of  Kenmore,  Frederick  S.  Park- 
hurst,  Ph.  D.;  Our  County  and  Its  People,  White;  Historical  Sketch 
of  Gowanda,  I.  R.  Leonard;  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  in  the  World 
War,  D.  J.  Sweeney,  editor;  President’s  Address,  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  Vol.  XXII,  B.  H.  S.  P.;  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of 
New  York,  1918-19;  Charter  of  1927 ;  Buffalo  Evening  News,  August 
8,  1927. 
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